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THE EMIGRANT’S STORY. 


log 
here under the pine-tree : 
Here in the cool of the day we'll smoke, and 
I'll tell you the story. 


First—do you notice the girl? the slim one 
helping her mother— 

Tough little tow-head, spry as a catamount, 
freckled as birch-bark ! 

Nannie her name is: it happened the sum- 
mer when she was a baby. 


Times were hard in the States. We lived 
on the farm with the old folks: 
There all our dear little tots had been born, 
and their mother before them. 
But, the old hive wouldn’t grow with the 
fresh young life that was buzzing 
In and out of its doors; and, after much 
tribulation— 
Many a sleepless night I talked it over with Molly— 
We had concluded to swarm—go West, and find us a new hive. 


fee OEE 


Well, it was settled at last; and, packing our pots and our kettles, 
Clothing and bedding, and bags of Indian meal and potatoes, 
Hen-coop, cradle—the few indispensable things to a poor man— 
Into a regular broad-beamed ark-on-wheels of a wagon, 
Canvas-covered, drawn by two yoke of oxen, we started— 

Crowing cockerel, dog and cat, and chickens and children. 


Father and mother and grandmother stood and watched from the door-yard— 
Two generations that staid saw two generations departing. 

Molly just smothered her babies, and sobbed, and never looked back once— 
Woman all over! but I (though I broke down trying to cheer her) 

Turned at the top of the hill, and gave a good stare at the old house, 
Well-sweep, orchard, barn, the smoke from the chimney, and still one 
Handkerchief feebly fluttering, with the great sunrise behind all. 

That is the picture I saw, and see again at this minute 

Plain as if this were the hill, and down by the creek there the homestead. 
Then it dropped into the past, with the life we had lived, and a new world 
Lay before us. I tell you,’twas hard on the woman! But, stranger, 

Look at her now, with her grown and half-grown daughters about her, 
Smart as the best of them, setting the table and getting our supper, 
Hopeful, resolute, light of heart and of hand—and@, believe me, 

That’s just the way she has been ever since: after having her cry out 

Over her young ones that morning, she turned a face like the sunrise 
Westward—never a tear from that time, nor a word of repining! 


Novelty tickles the young; and the children, seeing the world move 
Slowly and leisurely past, through the rolled-up sides of the canvas,: 
Shouted and laughed, and thought there was nothing but fun in a journey. 
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“THOUGHT THERE WAS NOTHING BUT FUN IN A JOURNEY.” 


Tired of that, they walked, or romped with the dog by the road-side, 
Racing, gathering flowers, and picking and stringing the berries; 

Tired of that, sometimes they rode on the backs of the oxen ; 

Tired of every thing else, they fell asleep in the wagon, 

Spite of the jolts: what wouldn’t we give to sleep as a boy sleeps? 

Then they had something to do when we camped at noon or at night-fall, 
Fetching sticks for the fire, while I looked after the oxen. 


So we journeyed day after day, and night after night slept 

Under our canvas, or lay on the ground rolled up in our blankets; 
Leaving the cities behind us, pushing on into the backwoods, 

Past the scattered settlements, fording the streams; then the timber 
Dwindled and disappeared ; and on the great prairies the sun rose 
Over the stern of our wagon and set on the horns of the oxen, 
Morning and night; then forests once more; and the trail that we followed 
Brought us into these woods. We meant to have gone on and settled 
Over on Big Buck Branch, where one of our neighbors, John Osmond, 
Going before, had fenced his claim and rigged up a saw-mill. 

Here we camped at night, and here what Molly calls God’s hand 
Interfered with our plans in the way I am going to tell you. 

After a close and sultry day in September, the night came 

Breathless and hot. We had halted here in the gathering twilight, 
Choosing our camping ground where fuel and water were plenty ; 
Woods, great woods all about us, only on one side the creek there 
Flowed through the grassy bottom much as you see it at present. 

I had unyoked and watered the poor lolling cattle, and left them 
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Deep in the wild grass, tethered, feeding, and fighting mosquitoes. 

Then in the woods rang the sound of an axe, and I was the chopper, 
Slashing away at the tops of a whitewood fallen in the forest, 

Throwing off sticks and chips which the two boys caught up and ran with. 
Molly, intent on her housekeeping, minding the baby, arranging 

Every thing for our comfort, was in and out of the wagon ; 

Robbie already had run with a pail and brought water to cook with; tet) 
Then in the darkening woods shot up the blaze of our camp-tire, ibe 
Cheerful and bright; and soon the savory smell of our cooking 
Made us deliciously hungry—steaming coffee and stewing 
Prairie chickens: I shot them that afternoon from our wagon. 


















After supper the little ones said their prayers to their mother, 
Kneeling under the great gaunt trees, in the gleam of the fire-light. 
Molly then (she is one of the pious sort, did I tell you ?) 
Prayed for us all—a short prayer that we might be kept until morning. ee 








Little the poor girl knew where the morning would find us! It makes me— ‘i 
Well, yes, soft is the word, when I think of that prayer and what followed. a 











This is the very spot. Here (fill your pipe again, stranger), : 
After making our bed—that is, just spreading our blankets = 
On the dry ground—we stood, the mother and I, for a long while j 
Hand in hand, that night, and looked at our six little shavers, 










All asleep in their nests, either in or under the wagon— i 
Robbie, and Johnny, and Jane, and Tommy, and Bess, and the baby— sd 


None of your puny sort—cheeks brown and handsome as russets: 

Here in the great still woods we watched them, with curious feelings, 

Asking ourselves again and again if we had done wisely 

Making this journey, and wasn’t it all a fool-hardy adventure ? 

Each knew well enough what the other was thinking: then Molly 
“God will take care of them and of us,” says she, “if we trust Him.’ ' 
’T wasn’t for me to dispute her; but somehow I have a notion, 
Praying our best is doing our best for ourselves and each other; 

Trust in God is believing that, after we have done our part, 
He will look out for the rest; anyhow, it is useless to worry, 













iM Winn, 


aa 





“ aFTER SUPPER THE LITTLE ONES SAID THEIR PRAYERS TO THEIR MOTUER.” 


vent : ‘a nia mite ce esaipacsiiomses 
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Whether He does or He doesn’t; and so I reasoned and acted. 
Though, after all’s been said, there’s certainly something or other, 
Call it the finger of God, Fate, Providence, what you’ve a mind to— 
Something that packs the cards in this game of life we are playing, 
So that, shuffle and cut and deal as we may, things do turn out— 
Well, to say the least, curiously. That’s my sentiment, stranger. 
After what happened that night, ’m not the man to deny it. 


I had been maybe three hours asleep, when the crow of our cooped-up 
Rooster, along about midnight, awoke me; and well I remember 

What a strange night it was—how quiet and ghostly and lonesome! 
Dark as Egypt all round our little traveling household, 

In the small, shadowy space half lit by our flickering night-fire. 

Not a leaf rustled; no breath, no sound, except the incessant, 

Teasing noise of the vixenish katydids contradicting. 

Then there was all at once a commotion: the branches above us 
Swayed and clashed, and all the woods seemed to rock for a moment. 
Then it passed off in a roar like the sea, and again there was silence ; 
Even the katydids had stopped their scolding to listen. 

Nature seemed to be holdiug her breath and waiting for something. 


“Can’t you sleep, Thomas?” says Molly. ‘Are yon awake too?’ I said. “ Yes, dear. 
I haven’t slept for an hour; my mind is full of forebodings. 

What can it mean? I feel there’s something dreadful impending! 

Twice to-night I have dreamed that a limb from one of the trees fell 

Right where we are! Each time I woke with a scream—did you hear me ?— 

Just as ’twas falling on you. Sleep again I can not and dare not, 

For if I do I am sure I shall dream the same dream for a third time. 

Hark!” said she; “ what is that ?” 


A singular noise in the southwest ; 
Not like the roar we had heard when the wind died away in the distance— 
Sharper and stronger than that; and, instead of dying, increasing, 
Coming toward us—a terrible rushing and howling and crashing ; 
Louder and louder, as if all the trees in the forest were falling; 
Nearer and nearer, a deafening, thundering roar! Then I started ; 
“Molly!” I shrieked, “the tornado!” and made a dash at the children, 
Snatched them out of their beds, all dazed and frightened and stupid, 
Half in the dark, in the awfulest din and confusion. 


Poor Molly 
Didn’t know which way to turn, but flung herself on them, to shield them. 
“Run!” I yelled; “to the creek!” In a moment the crash would be on us. 
“Run! for your lives! Oh Heavens! not that way!” Nobody heard me. 
Catching my arms full—one by the wrist—the mother beside me 
Bearing her part—Heaven only knows how, we carried, we dragged them 
Down the dark slope, in the roar of a hundred Niagaras plunging, 
Blackness ahead, and the big trees screeching and breaking and crashing 
Close at our heels, all about us—the tops of one whipped us in falling! 
Then the wind took us, and— 


Well, the next minute I found myself lying 
Down in the grass there, clinging, and holding on to the small fry, 
In a mad storm of leaves and broken branches and hail-stones— 
Howling darkness, and jaws of lightning that showed us the world all 
Rushing and streaming one way. I can’t say how long it lasted, 
Maybe ten minutes, not more; then all of a sudden the lull came. 


Counting heads, I found that three of the children were with me, 
Cuddled close ; but. where all the while were the rest, and their mother? 
Never a one to be seen, as I looked by the quivering flashes— 

Only the grass blown flat, ironed down, all along by the creek shore. 
Soon as the wind would permit, I rose to my feet, braced against it, 
Shouted, and listened; when out of the dire confusion of noises 

Came a long, dismal bellow from one of my poor frightened oxen. 

Then a child cried near by. Then her voice, “ Are you all safe there ?” 
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“Yes. Where are you?” I cried. “Here! under the bank, by the water, A 
Tommy and Jennie—nobody hurt—just where the wind dropped us. ck 
Oh, what a merciful Providence! Did you say—did you say all safe? B: 
Baby and all ?” ae 
“The baby!” I said. “Haven’t you got the baby ?” 
That brought her up from the creek with a shriek—shall I ever forget it ? oe 
That, or the look she gave, as she rushed out before me, her long black . 
Hair flying wild in the wind, face white, in a sheet of white lightning! 
“Oh, my baby!” she said; “you had it—I felt its bed empty!” 
“ Yes, I remember—lI took it, I gave it to some one—to Jennie! 
Then I put both in your arms.” 


“Oh, father!” says Jennie, “you gave me "4s 
Something wrapped up in a blanket. I hugged it tight, but it squirmed so— iY 


I was so frightened—it scratched and jumped from my arms—and, oh, father! 
’T wasn’t the baby, I know!” And that was the way of it: I had 
Thrust my hand into the wagon, and caught up something I found there 





Under the blanket. Consider the horrible uproar and hubbub, V Ss 

o Darkness and fright, and then maybe you'll understand how a man can ae 

rR Make such a blunder: the baby had rolled from its place, and the blanket wala 
Dropped on the cat, I suppose, when I took up the last of the children. “ 


Well, there we were, and it’s easy to think of pleasanter places 

Oue might prefer to be in, if he had his choice in the matter: 

Young ones shivering, crying, mother almost distracted, oe 
None of us more than half dressed, just the clothes on which we had slept in; 

Dark as Egypt again, not even the lightning to guide us 

Into the terrible windfall in search of our camp and the baby; 


; Weather grown suddenly cold, and five hours yet until daylight! 

: 7. 
& All was quiet again, very much as if nothing had happened— a 
i Only occasional flurries of wind and spatters of cold rain ; 


Then I looked up, and, behold! the stars were shining; I saw them 
ance through flying clouds, and the twisted and intricate branches, 
Where I was struggling so fiercely to find a way back to the wagon. 
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I had paused for the twentieth time to hear if a child cried, 

Hoping still against fate, when they shone out, oh, so serenely! 

Over my head, those stars, looking down on my rage and impatience. 
Something entered my soul with their beams—lI could never explain it; 
‘Twasn’t just what you might call a pious notion that took me— 

But from that time I was calm, under all my outward excitement ; 
Calm deep down in my heart, and prepared for whatever might happen. 





Still it was frightful business—tearing my way through the tree-tops, 
Climbing about on the huge crossed trunks and limbs, till a glimmer 
Caught my eye through the brush—a blinking brand of our camp-fire, 
Seattered, but not quite extinguished, for all the rain and the whirlwind. 
All this time I had kept up a frequent hallooing to Molly, 

Brooding her half-naked young ones just outside of the windfall, 
Waiting in terror and cold to hear the worst. Only Robbie, 

Stout little fellow, was with me; wherever I clambered, he followed. 

“ Father!” he cried, “see the light!” and forward we scrambled to reach it— 
Scraped together what sticks and leaves we could feel with our fingers. 
Every thing, though, was so damp that, with all our puffing and blowing, 
Never a blaze would start (our matches were left in the wagon)— 

Till, all at once, a flash! I looked, and there was the rogue, Sir, 

Tearing his shirt into strips of cotton to kindle the fire with! 

“Mother won’t care,” says he. ‘“ What’s a shirt, if we only find baby ?” 


On went branches and bark. There, in the still light, all around us 

Lay the tremendous tangle—timber scattered like jack-straws ; 
Shaggy and shadowy masses starting out of the darkness ; 

Upturned roots, with their cart-loads of earth—all the work of a minute! 

Still no sign of a wagon; no cry in the terrible silence— 

Only the lisp of the flames, and the hiss and crackle of green stuff 

Where they streamed into the hair of a giant pine-tree, and lit up 

All that part of the windfall. Near by, on a bough, a small bird sat, 

Dazed: you might almost have caught it. Just then I saw something white gleam, 
Rushed for it, tore through the brush; and there, Sir, if you'll believe me, 

In a rough pen of trees slung about in the carelessest fashion, 


Seep 











“TEARING HIS SHIRT INTO STRIPS OF COTTON TO KINDLE THE FIRE WITH.” 
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“AND THERE, AS I LIVE, WAS THE BABY.” 






Safe in the midst of ’em, only the tongue smashed up and the canvas 









Damaged a trifle— Excuse me, I never could get through the story, 

Just along here, without being a little mite womanish !—Well, Sir, he 

There, as I said, was the wagon, and there, as I live, was the baby, yak 

Keeled over into a basket, sleeping, peaceful as could be! 3 

That was the wonder—to think how she had refused to be quiet ‘ 

Many a night, to sleep at last through a tearing tornado! f 

Strange, too, the moment I saw her she woke, and, as if she was bound to 

Make up for time she had lost, set up such a musical screeching y 
.. 





In the wild woods as I guess never went to the heart of a gladder 
Mother than Molly. No need for Robbie to yell,‘ We have found her !” 











Soon, by the help of the light, I had brought the whole tribe through the windfall. 
But, after all, the thing did look mighty bad to me, stranger! 

There was our poor dog killed by a tree that had crashed on our camp-fire ; 
Dinner-pot smashed ; likewise the hen-coop beside it demolished ; 

Wagon disabled; and that and all our earthly possessions 

Fast in a snarl of big logs which I never expected to cut through: 

Fifteen miles to Buck Branch, and not a hand nearer to help us! 




















Well, I was blue! The woman of course went into hysterics, 
Hugging her baby, at first; then came to me with her comfort. no 
“Don’t be down-hearted!” she said. “Oh dear! do look at that hen-coop! b 
Pull off the branch, why don’t ye? maybe the poor things are alive yet.” 
So I took off the rubbish; three pullets quite stiff; but the rooster ii 
Fluttered a little, got up, looked abont him, and shook out bis feathers, 

Saw his three wives lying dead at his feet, his house all in ruins, : 
Hopped to a stump, where he flapped his red wings full in the fire-light, 

Stretched up his neck, and crowed! superb, courageous, defiant, 

Flinging his note of cheer ont into the night, till the echoes 











i Crowed in the distance. The frightened, huddling, and shivering children t 
Heard it, langhed, and took heart; and I said, “If that cockerel, after 4 





All that has happened to him, has pluck enough left him to crow with, 
What am I, to despair, with my wife and children around me, 
Safe, and with hands to shape our future out of this chaos ?” 
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Daylight came, and showed the work that 
was laid out before me. 

There was the windfall—a gap in the woods 
far off in the southwest, 

Skipping the creek, and then stretching as 
far away in the northeast— 

Just a big swath through the timber, as if 
a giant had mowed it! 

What did Ido? Went out and looked up 
my cattle, the first thing ; 

Then set to work with my axe, getting poles 
and bark for a cabin; 

Drove to Buck Branch with a drag, sold one 
yoke of oxen, and brought back 

Things that we needed the most; cut grass 
for the cattle, come winter— 

Settled, in short, where we were, because we 

z couldn’t well help it. 

= S > tice. = a 

““STRETOHED UP HIS NEOK, AND OROWED !” Watching my chance, by degrees I burned 
off and logged off the windfall, 

Turning it into a wheat lot that hasn’t its beat in the country. 

Taken together, the woodland, and bottom, and prairie beyoud there 

Make the best kind of a farm. And soon we began to have neighbors. 

Table and chairs took the place of blocks and slabs in our cabin; 

Cabin itself gave way in a couple of years to a log-house ; 

Log-house at last to a framed house—this is the article, stranger ; 

Not the most elegant mansion—snug, though, and much at your service. 

School-house and meeting-house followed. And then came the row with the redskins. 

Fearful times! We escaped—and that’s a strange part of my story. 

Over on Big Buck Branch, where we had intended to settle, 

Every man, woman, and child—except our old neighbor, John Osmond, 

He was with us at the time—was murdered, or driven for refuge 

Into the woods (it was winter), and all their houses and barns burned-— 

Grist-mill, saw-mill, store, there wasn’t a building left standing. 

We on the creek took in the poor wretches, and often that winter, 

Not for ourselves alone, had reason to bless the tornado— 

Yes, and Him who sent it, and with a twirl of His finger 

Tied us up here in the woods, in the mighty hard knot of a windfall. 


>. a 








That’s the story. Beg pardon! your pipe is out. But there’s Nannie— 
Baby worth saving, you think ?—just coming to call us to supper. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
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“BABY WORTH SAVING, YOU THINK ?” 
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dnp ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 
ow BY M.D .Conway. xn 
[Hirst Paper. ] 


MN ICHAEL ANGELO was once commis- 
\ sioned to lead in the destruction of 
the beautiful villas around Florence. He 
of all men! The expelled Medici, now of 
papal dignity, were menacing the city. The 
first thought of the great artist was to save 
the Campanile, and he covered that noble 
work of Giotto with protecting wool-sacks. 
But the suburban villas must not stand to 
give aid to the enemy, and at word of com- 
mand he started out, and for once the track 
of the great artist was indicated in the de- 
struction instead of in the creation of beau- 
tiful things. But he came upon one house 
whose wall was covered with a beautiful 
fresco, and he had not the heart to destroy 
it; the soul of the artist held back the hand 
of the patriot, and in the field of desola- 
tion one mansion remained standing alone 
—saved by the protecting genius of Beauty. 

It is but one incident in the long history 
of the career of Use and Beauty through the 
world, hand in hand, undivoreeable. All our 
science is engaged in spelling out their story. 
Every spot of color on bird or insect it finds 
to be the trace of a utility. What weary 
struggles carried on through ages to mimic 
blossom and leaf, and so hide from pursuing 
foes! The same force works on when the 
art of man enters the arena for new crea- 
tion. The thin and feeble blossom of the 
brier passes through all the phases of cul- 
ture until it becomes the full rose of the hor- 
ticulturist, like unto some little maiden’s 
face for size and lustre, all by merest mer- 
cenary influence. Our fairest flowers have 


migrated from East to West, cherished and- 


preserved for highest use as oracles and sym- 
bols of successive goddesses and saints, trans- 
planted from temple courts to flourish under 
the holier chrism of convent gardens. De- 
spite his proverb, man has painted the lily 
and adorned the rose, until we may almost 
say with the Persian Nizémi, “ Every flower 
growing in the many-colored garden of the 
earth is a drop of blood from the heart of a 
man.” Out of a dry and hard necessity 


our tinted Salviati glass, our painted Sévres 
china and Minton majolica and shining sil- 
ver plate, are the long rows of pallid faces 
inhaling poison in stifling rooms, breathing 
death that they may live. Sad experience 
is the prelude to each charming symphony. 
The noblest statues and paintings which the 
world cherishes were wrought in a “ sad sin- 
cerity ;” in the divine depths of sorrow were 
found the quarries from which emerged the 
Apollo Belvidere and the Laocoén ; the blood 
of great hearts supplied the chief pigment 
of the Dresden Madonna and the Transfigura- 
tion; and the magnificent frescoes of Italian 
churches were born of the hopes and fears 
of millions, for whom they meant not pic- 
turesque beauty, but a world’s redemption. 
Man in his best epochs of art has thus car- 
ried on the ancient creative power of Nature, 
giving her potential germs and forms a new 
blossoming under the heat of his never-end- 
ing battle of life. And where it is not thus im- 
pelled by nor surrendered to this utilitarian, 
this most real, force, what does Art amount 
to? Mere copying of works which denote 
that force in the past; mere Art Ritualism, 
crying to other ages, Give us of your oil, for 
our lamps are gone out! 

If Michael Angelo could to-day be set on 
a work of general demolition in London, 
one may fear it would hardly require pa- 
triotism to encourage his zeal. Would he, 
in what the London Times once called “ this 
our ugly but not altogether uncomfortable 
metropolis,” have reached a single building 
which would have made him pause? Here 
and there he might meet one of those an- 
cient mansions whose bricks have hardened 
into one solid stone that will stand, as Car- 
lyle once said, “ till Gabriel’s trump blows 
it down ;” but of the miles of modern houses 
in which—to remember the Chelsea sage 
again—“ every brick is a lie,” one may fancy 
that but few would be saved by any genius 
of Beauty. 

And yet this is, after all, not so certain. 
That an artist filled with iconoclastic rage 





comes still the beauty of the world. Behind 


might quickly dispatch most of the man- 
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sions and many of the churches of English | discover that kind of beauty in architecture 
suburbs, erected specially for beauty and | which is familiar in other lands will not find 
effect, is quite probable; but there are a/it. Ina late satire on the royal family pub- 
number of buildings built without refer- | lished in London, The Silliad, the Queen is 
ence to beauty which might perhaps have | represented as reproaching her eldest son 
made Michael Angelo pause with a feeling with not taking more after his father, and 
not unrelated to admiration. If any one | interesting himself in the industrial affairs 
will stand beside the Thames River near! of the country. The poor Prince of Wales 
Charing Cross and gaze for a while on the | can only reply, “I’ve not a model-farming 
tremendous sections of the railway bridge | soul.” And a somewhat similar answer is 
there, at its huge iron supports and girders— | all that England can return to the immeas- 
if he will then go up on it and realize its vast | urable scoldings poured out upon her be- 
breadth, see four trains passing each other, | cause she can not do the work of the old 
with room enough between, and room enough | Italian and Dutch masters. But the time 
for the men and women moving to and fro on | was when England had a reputation such 
their own side-path—he will surely bear away | as no other country possessed for just one 
an impression of grandeur. Nay, there will thing—genuineness of work. It was almost 
blend with it an impression of beauty also: | proverbial in Europe to say that you could 
there is no arch, no slightest foliation or oth- get pretty things in every capital on the 
er prettiness, not even a relief to the iron hue | Continent, but if you wanted a thing which 
save the gilded heads of certain enormous | would do what it professed to do—the knife 
rivets and the gilded monograms of the rail- | that would cut, the carriage that would bear 
way company fixed on the supports of the | and wear—you must go to England for it. 





triple gas-lamps; the bridge is not even 
straight; and yet beauty there is, and it 
arises from two sources. The first is the 
beauty of adequacy for a purpose, involving 
at once strength and proportion, suggesting 
what the Greeks may have meant when, in 
their myth, they wedded Aphrodite to Vul- 
can. The second is a moral beauty, almost 
indescribable in physical terms, but resem- 
bling the simplicity which expresses charac- 
ter—the subtle charm playing unconscious- 
ly through eye and voice of even a homely 
man, who in word and act is content with 
the simple truth. In fact, the beauty of this 
Charing Cross bridge, which has least aimed 
at architectural effect among those spanning 
the Thames, is closely related to its ugliness. 
If any one find this assertion paradoxical, 
he shall at least find it not doubtful if he 
can and will do three things—read Oersted’s 
chapter on ‘ Ugliness in Nature,” observe 
carefully Turner’s “ Rain, Wind, and Speed” 
(a railway train thundering over a viaduct 
through English rain and fog), and finally 
give twenty minutes to the bridge in ques- 
tion, especially taking care to pass beneath 
it on one of the small iron steamers (water 
omnibuses) that ply the river. When after- 
ward he shall see the many ornaments of the 
present copied from the utilities of the past— 
the towers, steeples, cupolas, crenelles—and 
remember that they were constructed origi- 
nally for landmarks, cross-bows, and the 
watches of war, he will acquire an imagi- 
native respect for this unpretending product 
of the Iron Age. To my own mind it ap- 
pears by no means inconceivable (except 
that the structure looks as if built for eter- 
nity) that when Macaulay’s artistic New 
Zealander comes he may sit upon a broken 
column of St. Paul’s to sketch the ruins of 
Charing Cross bridge! 

He who explores the cities of England to 


Nay, I remember in my boyhood in Virginia 
that the belief in the solid character of evy- 
ery thing English was such that even arti- 
cles which could by no possible means have 
come from England were yet called “ En- 
glish” to enhance their value; not merely 
watches made in New England, but I have 
known American fanciers commend a bird 
unknown to England by calling it the “ En- 
glish mocking-bird!” All this was a droll 
re-appearance of the reputation which East- 
ern gold once had in England, the word 
“sterling” being a relic of “ Easterling,” as 
applied to the British pound of silver when 
represented in gold. But the most enthusi- 
astic Briton must admit that the virtue of 
the “ English” label has followed that of the 
“ Kasterling,” and is now a mere survival. 
The absence of prettiness remains, but the 
old compensation of genuineness can no lon- 
ger be claimed, or certainly not in the same 
general way. The genuine and thorough 
thing is now exceptional enough to strike 
one as almost ornamental. But still the 
word “solidity” has a meaning in this coun- 
try, and whenever Englishmen undertake 
to have any thing done, their first effort 
is to have it substantial and useful. They 
may not get it, but that is what they pay 
for, and a real demand is likely in the long- 
run to overtake its real supply. It has al- 
pready to some extent overtaken it, and that 
not alone in the great viaducts and railway 
bridges which the age of steam has called 
about it. An age of municipal and civic 
development has found for the buildings it 
requires a representative architect in Mr. 
Waterhouse, who has erected most of the 
magnificent town-halls and court-houses of 
the great provincial cities. These vast, and 
in a certain sense beautiful, buildings are 
the only ones that can compare with the old 
cathedrals and vastles of England, built with 
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as serious a purpose as theirs, and with as 
physiognomical a relation to the age that 
produced them. Mr. Waterhouse takes the 
Gothic style for his basis, just as a pomo- 
culturist might take a russet as the basis 
of the apple he means to produce, and, like 
him, modifies only in obedience to the fun- 
damental law of the style he has selected. 
His Gothic building has in it nothing capri- 
cious or eccentric. So genuinely as, under 
change of conditions and needs, the bent and 
bound boughs were copied in the first point- 
ed stone arch, even so, by lawful adaptation, 
may the window point become more obtuse 
or the lancets more luminous; but the les- 
son of this style, which, above all others, has 
no part or trait not traceable to a use, is 
never lost, and the Gothic of Mr. Waterhouse 
is the natural evolution of that found in 
Westminster Abbey. In one of his build- 
ings, and one of the best structures in the 
world, the Manchester Assize Court, I could 
(liscover but two things which appeared to 
me without special use or meaning. These 
were two small figures, a snail and a frog, 
carved in granite, sitting in the angles of a 
wall on each side of the main doorway. Of 
course these may not be mere jeux; they 
may have some connection with a previous 
bit of eccentricity in an older building (such 
as it is often desirable to copy and preserve 
for archeological reasons; but these two 
forms, each about as large as one’s two fists, 
were the only things in the vast building 
which appeared “not to the point.” In go- 
ing over this building I speedily found that 
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it would not do to pass any thing, as the 
most casual-seeming bit of ornament was 
apt to possess a root in history. Thus the 
superstructure of the great portico at the 
entrance is supported by detached shafts of 
solid granite two feet in diameter, which 
stretch out into foliage as they meet the 
low roof; but on examination it is discov- 
ered that framed in this foliage are finely 
carved and most appropriate representations 
of ancient modes of punishment—persons 
undergoing the pillory or some ordeal, bro- 
ken on the wheel, wearing the mask, or bri- 
dle for scolds, and the rest. On the outside 
wall the decoration of the upper edge of a 
large corbel is twined about the words, “ He 
shall judge thy people with righteousness, 
and thy poor with judgment.” Over a gate 
leading to the judges’ residence the tym- 
panum of the gable is adorned with a fine 
mezzo-rilievo of the judgment of Solomon. 
On each side of the grand entrance are carved 
two chained dogs, imposing enough to be 
mythologically descended from Cerberus and 
Orthros themselves. There are but two fig- 
ures on the outer walls, one of “Justice,” an- 
other of “Mercy.” The building is a paral- 
lelogram in form, with a frontage of 335 feet. 
Within is a grand hall 100 feet long, 50 feet 
wide, 75 feet high, with an open timber roof 
of eight carved bays, the principals having 
moulded brackets and ribs forming pointed 
arches, and the spandrels filled iu with ele- 
gant tracery. Carved figures hold the chan- 
deliers. Around this hail, which is for state 








receptions and banquets, run in ancient let- 
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ters the words of the Great Charter: “Nullus liber homo 
capiatur vel imprisonetur aut disseisiatur de aliquo libero 
tenemento suo vel libertatibus vel liberis consuetudinibus 
suis, aut utlagetur aut exulet aut aliquo modo destruatur, nec 
super eum ibimus nec super eum mittemus, nisi per legale 
judicium parium suorum vel per legem terre. Nulli ven- 
demus nulli negabimus aut differemus rectum vel judiciam.” 
This makes about as beautiful a cornice edging as can well 
be imagined. The last sentence is repeated on a stained 
window at the end of the hall: 


To none will we sell 
Zo none will we deny 
To none will we delay 
Right ov Justice. 


The subject of the window illustrates the history of the 
Great Charter—King John in the centre, and Archbishop 
Langton and Chief Baron Robert Fitzwalter on either side. 
There are three miles of corridors, all with a dado of tiles 
more than a yard deep, of a rich brown tint, and capped 
with a scroll] made of lighter colors. On the whole, I can 
hardly express adequately my admiration of this superb 
building, the total cost of which was £130,000. In the 
centre of Manchester the same architect has nearly com- 
pleted the outer structure of a larger building, a town-hall, 
which will cost £1,000,000. Rich and admirable as it is, it 
can never, on account of the crowding of houses around it, 
and the irregularity of the ground upon which it is built, 
be so effective in appearance as the Assize Court. When I 
went through it there was as yet no decoration, but instead, 
the rather sombre sight of its workmen on strike, holding a 
meeting in one of the rooms; but I was impressed by the 
beautiful variety of color secured by a careful mingling of 
English, Scotch, and Irish granites grouped as double stems 
in the balustrade of a spiral stairway. The Irish granite is 
a bluish-gray, the Scotch has a faint red tint, and the En- 
glish Shapfels has salmon-colored spars, which are large as 
raisins. They all take a beautiful polish, and I could not 
help thinking that for a large public building the effect was 
better than if they had been marble. 

One other of the immense buildings which have become so 
characteristic of the populous centres of England I must 
mention, namely, the new Midland Railway Station at St. 
Pancras, in Lordon. This is unquestionably the finest rail- 
way station in the world, and it is the chief work of Sir 
Gilbert Scott. It is a vast pile, of which every outward 
detail is graceful and substantial, its turrets and clock- 
tower superb. The great tower included in its plan has 
stopped only a little way above the roof, but whether its 
reasons for ascending no further just now are financial or 
architectural I can not say. I must say, however, that this 
immense building conveys an unpleasant impression of being 
out of place. It implies a park, or at least a larger and more 
picturesque space than the irregular and ugly one at King’s 
Cross, to secure the perspective needed for any sight of it as 
awhole. Entering, we find ourselves beneath a vast span of 
iron and glass, which is almost like a sky; but the compar- 
atively little work that as yet goes on beneath, and the 
paucity of trains, make this enormous space appear deso- 
late. The front part of the building is a hotel. It has been 
decorated by Robert Sang, and furnished by Gillow, in the 
most expensive style, aud certainly presents some rich inte- 
riors. The reading-room has green cloth-paper, and a ceil- 
ing gay with huge leaf frescoes; it is divided by a double 
arch with gilded architraves. The mantel-pieces are of 
MINTON TILE, dark marble, with two small pillars of yellow marble set 
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on either side. The coffee-room has a gen- 
eral tone of drab, with touches of gold in 
the paper, and a sort of sarcophagus chim- 
ney-piece surmounted by an antique mirror 
of beveled glass. The sitting-room has red 
floral paper, and an imitation mosaic ceil- 
ing. One of the bedrooms which I visited 
had deep green paper (somewhat too sug- 


gestive of prussic acid), with gold lines and | 


spots, and bed-curtains somewhat similar. 
The furniture was of heavy oak, tastefully 
carved. The halls and corridors have a dado 
of fine dark brown tiles, and bright fleur-de- 
lis paper above. All of which was rich, 
costly, and, with slight exceptions, by no 
means gaudy. Yet I could not altogether 
like it, or think the decorations entirely ap- 
propriate for a hotel. 
had been more exercise of ingenuity to find 
things costly than to find things beautiful. 
The salon, the reading-room, may naturally 
be made gorgeous, but the bedroom ought 
to be more quiet. One does not desire to 


sleep amidst purple and gold. The traveler | 


who needs rest may well spare these things, 
which, however, he knows will not spare 
him; for if there is gold paper on the wall, 
there will be gold paper in the bill. 

For its purpose it would be difficult to fan- 
cy, impossible to find, a more complete struc- 
ture than “The Criterion,” which the great 


It looked as if there | 


| London caterers, Messrs. Spiers and Pond, 
have erected at Piccadilly Cireus. This 
building includes social and private dining- 
rooms, room for table d’héte, hall for public 
banquets and balls, restaurant, and buffet ; 


and beneath all these a theatre large enough 


to entertain a thousand people. The archi- 
tect, Mr. Thomas Verity, plainly had it in 
his mind to raise a great gastronomic temple, 
and when one enters the door what he sees 
on every side is the apotheosis of eating. 
Through an archway we enter, and find our- 
| selves amidst the French Renaissance. The 
fagade outside, and the doorway, with its 
glazed framing and superb bronze columns, 
make one feel that he is about to dine su- 
perbly. Whether he does so I know not. 
I fear that the French Renaissance hardly 
extends to the culinary art of the establish- 
| ment, for that would imply a revolution in 
ithe Briton’s constitution. Mr. Wyon has 
| placed some fair sculptures, the Seasons, 
|ete., in the niches and on spandrels of the 
wall outside, but the inside decorations of Mr. 
| Simpson are truly, in the words of Messrs. 
| Spiers and Pond, “upon a scale which has 
| hitherto never been attempted.” The grand 
hall rises squarely through three stories to a 
| light Mansard-roof, from which sun-burners 
| blaze down at night, and outside of which 


ls . 7 . 
|is a promenade commanding a fine view of 
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London. All of the sides of this grand ¢ 
lofty hall are of tiles made for this estab- | 
lishment, and combining to form large pic- 
tures, the subjects of which were designed 
and painted by A.W. Coke. Over the right- | 
hand door, leading to the restaurant, is a | 
semi-classical scene of youth and maid by 
the sea-side gathering in fish; on the oppo- 
site side, over the door opening into the buf- 
fet, is a picture of two girls in a wheat field, 
where there is an apple-tree, the one attend- 
ing to the-sheaves, the other to the apples; | 
around the lower hall are—still in tile mo- | 
saic—large figures of Euterpe and Terpsich- | 
ore (for there will be music and dancing | 
above), Pomona, Flora, Bacchus, and, of 

course, Diana, goddess of venison. The floor | 

of the hall is as fine as any mosaic in Lon- | 
don, and is adorned at the edges with the | 
monograms of the firm. In the restaurant | 
there are all manner of allegorical figures on | 
the walls, the Seasons, and the genii which | 
dig and delve and hunt, all with the object | 
that humanity shall be fed. In the buffet | 
there are charming tile pictures represent- | 
ing chubby boys and girls; one party up | 
the tree gathering fruits, the other beneath | 





satching the same and putting them into 
baskets; in each picture a different tree and 


| fruit. On one side of the main stairway is 
| the figure of a boy stealing up to a bird’s 


nest, over which a bird hovers; opposite, 
the boy has the nest, the bird flies away. 
This device is not immoral; it means that 
plovers’ eggs are on the bill of fare. One of 


| the finest things in this staircase is an eb- 


ony hand-railing, three inches in diameter, 
with plated silver mountings. Also a very 
fine effect has been produced by framing the 
doorways in white majolica, although great- 
er simplicity in the designs than human faces 
festooned with flowers would, I suspect, have 
| been better. I must not omit to mention that 
the cornice inside the grand hall, at the top 
of the first and here floorless story, has the 
unique ornament of sentences from Shaks- 
| peare running all around the walls with pic- 
turesque lettering : 
**None here, he hopes, 
In all this nosie bevy, has brought with her 
One care abroad: he would have all as merry 
As first-good company, good wine, good welcome, 
Can make good people.” 
“A good digestion to you all: and, once more, 
I shower a welcome on you ;—Welcome all.” 
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So it is that money enough enables common 
fulk now to dine in palaces and enjoy ban- 
quets quite as royally served and surround- 
ed as Bluff Harry offered to Cardinal Wol- 
sey and the lords and ladies at the Presence 
Chamber in York Place. But even that mon- 
arch could not have entertained his guests 
so luxuriously in one particular as Messrs. 
Spiers and Pond theirs; for these, having 
dined, may pass through a door and descend 
by a stairway adorned with Muses and mir- 
rors, and rich with floral clusters, to a thea- 
tre all glorious in blue and gold, cushioned 
chairs, boxes with curtains of yellow satin 
and lace, and a good drab background to set 
them off, and pass the rest of the evening in 
enjoyment of such real entertainments as are 
pretty sure to be secured where Artemus 
Ward’s old friend Hingston is the dramatic 
caterer. 

So far as most of the hotels and restau- 
rants of London are concerned, one may 
with satisfaction follow the advice of the 
Duke of Gloster to Anne in the first act of 
Richard III.: 

“Leave these sad designs 

To him that hath more cause to be a mourner, 

And presently repair to Crosby Place.” 

For the old Gothic palace in the city, which 
Sir John Crosby built on a piece of land with 
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one hundred and ten feet frontage, for which 
he paid a little over eleven pounds, which 
his widow sold to the duke who afterward 
became Richard IIL, and which in Shaks- 
peare’s time had fallen to the richest of Lord 
Mayors (Sir John Spencer), has now follow- 
ed the course of so many royal buildings, 
and become the banqueting hall of the pub- 
lic. Crosby Hall is haunted by memories of 
the great. It gives flavor to every thing one 
eats in it to know that it has been celebrated 
by Shakspeare, that from the year in which 
it was built (1466) it was associated with 
whatever has been most romantic in the his- 
tory of London. Here Sir John Rest was 
installed as Lord Mayor in the days (1516) 
when the Lord Mayor’s show meant some- 
thing. The civic procession which accom- 
panied him contained four giants, one uni- 
corn, one dromedary, one camel, one ass, one 
dragon, six hobby-horses, and sixteen naked 
boys. Here resided Sir Thomas More, Un- 
der-Treasurer and Lord High Chancellor of 
England. Here he wrote his best works, 
and received the visits of Henry VIII. Here 
Erasmus visited the author of Utopia, whose 
domestic life he described: “ With him you 
might imagine yourself in the academy of 
Plato; but I should do injustice to his honse 
by comparing it to the academy of Plato, 





where numbers and geometrical figures, and 
sometimes moral virtues, were the subjects 
of discussion ; it would be more just to call 
it a school and an exercise of the Christian 
religion. All its inhabitants, male and fe- 
male, applied their leisure to liberal studies 
and profitable reading, although piety was 
their first care. No wrangling, no idle 
word, was heard in it; every one did his 
duty with alacrity, and not without a tem- 
perate cheerfulness.” In 1672 the hall was 
arranged for Non-conformist meetings. For 
ninety-seven years it was devoted to this 
purpose, and among those who preached 
here was Thomas Watson, who wrote the 
famous tract (Heaven taken by Storm) which 
converted Colonel Gardiner. It is not won- 
derful that its old splendors then began to 
depart. The Mercury of May 23, 1678, ad- 
vertises a sale at Crosby Hall, where would 
be disposed of, among other things, “ tapes- 
try hangings, a good chariot, and a black 
girl about fifteen years of age.” Then it 
became the office of the old East India 
Company; next a literary and scientific 
institute; next a wholesale wine ware- 
house; and at length came into the hands 
of its present proprietors, who have re- 
stored it to its original purpose by making 
it a banqueting-hall. They have preserved 
it, and stained its windows with portraits 
and pictures representing all its history. 
The decorations are in perfect keeping 
with the beautiful Gothic style of the 
building, and the colors seem to have ex- 
panded on it as a flower on its stem. One 
seems to be dining here in an older Guild- 
hall and at a daily Lord Mayor’s banquet, 
with ancient Shakspeareau characters for 
company. It is particularly entertaining 
to observe what a rich frieze can be se- 
cured for a hall in England by a skillful 
arrangement of the histovic shields and 
coats of arms which belong to the coun- 
try; while if some beautiful central figure 
on wall or glass is desired, it may be ob- 
tained in any one of the suggestive and 
mystical devices which are associated with 
the olden time—the boar, the lamb with 
its flag, and so on. 

But neither the Criterion nor Crosby Hall 
furnishes, as I think, the same degree of 
beauty appropriate to dining-halls as may 
be found at the South Kensington Museum. 
Here one of the rooms was intrusted for dec- 
oration to the distinguished Professor of 
Fine Art at University College, Mr. Poynter. 
He has made exquisite designs for the tiles 
of which the walls are altogether composed. 
The simple blue and white colors, and the 
purely decorative character of the figures 
thus made, make one almost regret that 
these figures are not Chinese instead of clas- 
sic or allegorical, in which case one might 
eat with a feeling of comfortable seclusion 
in a china dish. The regular dining-room 
Vou. XLIX.—No. 293.—42 
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in the Museum was intrusted to Morris and | 
Co., who have placed on the upper part of 
the walls a rich floral decoration of embossed | 
plaster, colored (gray-green) by hand. The | 
lower part of the wall, extending over two 
yards from the floor, consists of panels, on 
each of which is painted, on a gold ground, 
some allegorical figure. These figures rep- 
resent the sun, the moon, and signs of the zo- 
diac ; they were designed by the famous pre- 
Raphaelist Burn Jones, and bear too much 
of that mystical light and expression which 
invest all forms and faces which come from 
his pencil to be gastronomically suggestive. 
In this respect neither Burn Jones nor the 
young artist (Murray) who painted his de- 
signs could rivai the decorator of the Crite- 
rion; but one may dine at South Kensington 
amidst one of the pleasantest little picture- 
galleries in existence. When Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was last in London, a poet who 





wished to give him a dinner conceived the 


happy thought of bringing him here, and the 
sage of Concord no doubt approximated his 
friend Alcott’s ideal of “dining magnificent- 
ly ;” even the “ bow]s of sunshine” with which 
A. would replace wine were supplied by the 
rich stained windows of Morris, and by the 
brilliant white and gold of the restaurant 
which separates the two rooms that have 
been so exquisitely decorated. 

There is no doubt that the barbaric ele- 
ment in English taste received a fresh acces- 
sion of vigor with the advent of the Georges 
to England. What it was capable of, and 
what it found pleasing to the aristocratic 
butterflies who flitted around him whom 
they adored as “the first gentleman in Eu- 
rope,” may be discovered in the Pavilion at 
Brighton. That building may be regarded 
as the physiognomical monument of George 
IV. It is his interior projected into stone 
and decoration. The secret stairways and 
passages leading up to fictitious wardrobes, 
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really doorways to rooms which his majesty 
desired to visit, represent the prince who 
sent horsemen to trample down laborers at 
Peterloo whose only guilt was to discuss 
their wrongs; the bizarre carvings, which 
make fine stone look like terra cotta, illus- 
trate the fop who had come to prefer fig- 
ment to fact. The interior decorations do 
not represent so well the monarch whom 
Thackeray analyzed, and found in his hands 
only a heap of pad, paint, gold-lace, but no 
man at all. Those frescoes were made dur- 
ing the first furor which occurred in En- 
gland about Chinese and Japanese art ; and, 
though ludicrously gorgeous, they are not 
without a certain interest, arising from the 
boundless freedom of their design and col- 
ors. How this can be it will be difficult for 
my reader to imagine, when he is told that 
the walls are covered with large dragons 
(life size, one might say, if dragons existed), 
serpents, wild cormorant-like birds, all hav- 
ing a grand field-day amidst ladies and pleas- 
ure-grounds. The pillars are like barbers’ 
poles, with the archxological serpent twined 
around each instead of the red stripe. The 
Pavilion is said to have found in Mr. P. T. 
Barnum its only admirer. English critics 
have been rather hard upon it. Sydney 
Smith said that the structure looked “as if 
the dome of St. Paul’s had come down to 
Brighton and pupped.” William Cobbett 
thought that “a good idea of the building 
might be formed by placing the pointed 
half of a large turnip upon the middle of a 
board, with four smaller ones at the cor- 
ners.” The main intent of the building is 
to imitate a Chinese pagoda, and it was 
with that aim that the Prince of Wales (for 
he seems to have been mainly his own archi- 
tect) committed this enormity. Two years 
ago the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science gathered for its charming 
summer séances at Brighton, and the rooms 
of the Royal Pavilion were placed at their 
service. Never were the sessions of the as- 
sociation so well housed, but it was amusing 
to witness the difficulty which even eminent 
savants had in the rivalry between the at- 
tractions on the walls and those of their pa- 
pers. On the whole, it is to be feared that 
the grotesque ornaments left by the Regent 
carried the day. On one occasion when a 
discussion occurred in the anthropological 
section on serpent-worshipers, the dragons 
and serpents on the wall were so appropri- 
ate that the room had the appearance of 
being frescoed for the archwological pur- 
poses of the society. But the ordinary con- 
trast between the severe disquisitions of the 
scientific men and the luxuriant and bar- 
barie colors and forms of the place was not 
so great as I witnessed recently in the same 
place. In the room which above all the 
rest might be regarded as the temple of 
vanity, a hundred ritualistic gentlemen and 
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ladies had gathered to hold a prayer-meet- 
ing! In the evening there was a ball in the 
saine room, and then it appeared plainly 
what had been the final cause of the Brighton 
Pavilion. I may add that the large build- 
ing which George IV. erected for his stable, 
and whose roof is a vast dome, is now the 
chief concert-room of Brighton, and that 
another outlying building of the place is 
occupied by a fair picture-gallery, a good 
museum, and a capital library. Huish, in 
his Memoirs of George IV., says “Nothing 
could exceed the indignation of the people 
when the civil list came before Parliament, 
in May, 1816, and £50,000 were found to 
have been expended in furniture at Brigh- 
ton, immediately after £534,000 had been 
voted for covering the excess of the civil 
list, occasioned entirely by the reckless ex- 
travagance of the Prince Regent, whose 
morning levees were not attended by men 
of science and of genius, who could have in- 





stilled into his mind wholesome notions of 
practical economy; but the tailor, the up- 
holsterer, the jeweler, and the shoe-maker 
were the regular attendants of his morn- 
ing recreations.” These mechanics were no 
doubt the worthiest folk who frequented the 
building they had made so fine, and prob- 
ably most of them had to take their pay in 
royal smiles; but it would have relieved 
the indignant minds of the middle classes 
who chiefly had to supply the exorbitant 
civil list if they could have foreseen that 
their money was destined in the end to sup- 
ply their favorite watering-place with its 
most agreeable, instructive, and useful insti- 
tution. 

When the English people look now upon 
the Royal Albert Hall they are quite warrant- 
ed in drawing pleasant conclusions as to the 
change which has come over the spirit of 
royalty since the Pavilion was erected. Here 
we have the real monument of the late Prince 
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Consort, who, however he may be overrated, 
certainly did have the ambition to be asso- 
ciated with the progress of science and art 
in England. Since the erection of the Col- 
iseum in Rome no building so stupendous 
and noble has been built as this. It is a 
pile worthy of Rome in its palmiest days; 
and, with its superb oval form, and external 
frieze and cornice moulded after the Elgin 
marbles, devoted to international industrial 
and art exhibitions and to music, it stands 
as grandly amidst the European civilization 
of to-day as the Parthenon stood in Greece. 
This palace of art, and the Albert monument 
in the park opposite, make the beauty-spot 
of London. The latter is beyond question 
the finest monumental structure in the world. 
This afternoon, while the golden sunset of a 





walked to it, passing by the old Kensington 
Palace, where the little girl was informed 
that she was Queen of England who has 
since had her name associated with her 
country’s longest period of peace and pros- 
perity, passing beneath the ancient patri- 
archal trees and through the gardens beau- 
tified by flowers and plants from every re- 


orange-tinted sky the monument stood forth, 


to Turner—but to a German, of whom it is 
certain that had he not been a prince, he 
could never have excited so much attention 
as a thousand others of his countrymen, But 
there is another side to this. The inscrip- 
tion runs: “ Queen Victoria and her people 
to the memory of Albert, Prince Consort, as a 
tribute of their gratitude for a life devoted 
to the public good.” Mediocre though he 
was, he will sit there surrounded by the alle- 
gorical representations of art, commerce, and 
the various types of peaceful civilization, to 
which he did unquestionably devote himself. 
And it will remain that the noblest monu- 
ment in Europe has been raised not to any 
brilliant devastator of human homes, not to 
any royal oppressor or scheming diplomatist, 
but to an ordinary man who used the posi- 





balmy spring day was glorifying the sky, I | 


gion of the world, until at length I saw the 
spire of the monument shining like flame | 
through the boughs. There against the clear 


with its grand marbles at the four corners 
—Asia, with its genius mounted on a cam- 
el, America on her buffalo, Europe on her 
bull, Africa on her elephant, and each the 
centre of a representative group —and its 
noble reliefs and frescoes rising up to the 
winged angels at the top; and it appeared 
to me that every one of the 169 life-size por- 
trait figures—the painters from Cimabue to 
Turner, the architects from Cheops to Gil- 
bert Scott, who designed this monument, the 
sculptors from Chares to Thorwaldsen, nay, 
the very composers and poets from St. Am- 
brose to Rossini, from Homer to Goethe—had 
done something to raise this triumphal pile, 
about which their forms seem to move in 
stately procession. The architects and scuip- | alone 
tors are the work of Philip; the poets, com- | placed in the corridors of the Houses of Par- 
posers, and painters by Armstead ; and while | liament. 
both have done admirably, it must be said | himself had to be taught by a German artist 
that the reliefs by the latter can not be sur- 
passed by any modern sculpture. The group} was needed for English work. 
of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Leonardo | was appointed the commissioner for the dec- 
da Vinci, the kneeling form of Fra Angelico 
are works such as can only be ascribed to | he made overtures to Cornelius to come over 
that fine degree where intellect passes be- and do the work. The German artist re- 
yond ordinary analysis, and is called genius. 
I have already intimated one deduction 
that must be made from this monument. It | Dyce, who had studied at Rome with Corne- 
only awaits now its central figure, that of 
Prince Albert; and when that form is placed | School of Design at Somerset House; but 
under the grand canopy, it must stand as a | he was little known as an artist, and had 
type of the England of to-day that its high- not competed when designs for the decora- 
est and costliest homage is paid not to any 
great Englishman—not to Shakspeare, not 


| tion and means intrusted to him for the re- 
| finement and moral well-being of the coun- 
| try that adopted him. While the legend of 
|one section of Europe is Napoleonic, there 
|}is some significance in the fact that Albert 
| should have transmitted that of another sec- 
tion; and the essential—the moral—beau- 
| ty of every admirable monument is thus not 
wanting to that which graces the largest 
and wealthiest city of the civilized world. 
| There is some reason why the English 
|artists should have done their best work 
upon the monument of Prince Albert. He 
may be regarded as the first man to teach 
| this country that money might well be large- 
ly expended for the encouragement of fine 
}art, and that it had artists capable of the 
| best work, if the means were adequately sup- 
|plied to them. He was the means of em- 
ploying scores of fine brains that had other- 
wise been unable to make their mark on the 
country, and he extorted from a grumbling 
| shop-keeping public the splendors which now 
{render the South Kensington Museum and 
its surrounding institutions an art univer- 
sity for the world. Very different have been 
the resources and rewards of the artists who 
have built and adorned the structures I have 
‘been mentioning from those which were 
available when the frescoes were 


Nevertheless, the Prince Consort 


to look around him for the ability which 
When he 


,| oration of the Houses of Parliament (1841) 
plied, “Why should you come to me when 
you have the man by your side—Dyce ?” 


lius and Overbeck, was then professor in the 


tion of Westminster Hall had been invited. 
The Prince Consort at once suggested to 
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him that he should send in a design, and | though Cornelius magnanimously declined 
having too little notice to make a new one | the overtures made to him, as above stated 
he sent in a study he had made for a fresco | in favor of Dyce, he consented to come to 
for the archbishop’s palace at Lambeth. It London and give advice concerning the pro- 
was severely criticised as too German, too| posed works. It was owing to him that 
papistical, etc.; but it was selected; andj frescoes were determined upon. He had 
the result is the beautiful frescoes of the | seen the glory of the great frescoes of Mu- 
Baptism of Ethelbert in the House of Lords, | nich; he could not see that in a few years 
and of the Mort d’Arthur in the Queen’s| they would be peeling off (as they are now) 
robing-room. How slowly the ability of |even there. Fortunately Maclise resolved 
Dyce was recognized in England may be es- | to put on his frescoes in silica, and they are 
timated by the fact that one of his most ad-| yet fairly preserved ; but all the pictures in 
mired works—“ Paul preaching to the Gen-| the Houses of Parliament have had to be re- 
tiles’—now in the South Kensington Mu-| touched from time to time, and the silica 
seum, was employed at an art exhibition in has such an attraction for the atmospheric 


Manchester as background to an umbrella | moisture that the effect of the colors is fre- 
stand ! 





But Prince Albert does not appear to have 
required a hint from Germany to appreciate 
the Scotch artist—son of a shoe-maker-— 
whose superior genius overshadowed that of 
his wealthy Irish brother. Already, while 
Dyce was as yet undiscovered, Maclise had 
been appointed to set about those grand 
works which adorn the passage to the House 
of Commons. But the poor sums which 
were paid to both of these artists, and the 
grudging way in which they were dealt with, 


are now remembered only as a scandal. | 


Dyce was sharply censured because he would 
not promise exact dates for the completion 
of his seven frescoes whose payment had 
been fixed by the Treasury at stated periods. 
Being rich, he offered to refund, but the 
Treasury, knowing that this would arouse 
some indignation, found it convenient to re- 
ply that “no precedent” could be found jus- 
tifying its acceptance of his offer! Any one 
who looks upon Maclise’s two pictures — 
“Trafalgar” and “ Waterloo,” the latter with 
three hundred figures, each perfect in line 
and expression—can only feel scandalized 
that Parliament proposed to pay him only 
£2000. Goaded by the outcry among the 
artists, it at length raised the sum to 
£10,000, but then grew sulky and cut off 
many of the commissions. Mr. Madox Brown, 
the eminent artist, recently declared in a 
lecture at Birmingham that Maclise paid 
£30,000 for the honor of making those pic- 
tures. He gave the whole of four years to 
them at a time when his regular work never 
brought him less than £10,000 a year. When 
Cornelius passed through a South German 
town the ovation was such as no prince 
could command. When Maclise had com- 
pleted his frescoes the artists of London pre- 
sented him with a gold chalk-holder. The 
Prince Consort did all he could to raise an 
enthusiasm for decorative art in this country, 
and to raise the wages and the position of 
the artist and of the artisan, and he sue- 
ceeded measurably; but time has sadly 
shown that he must have imported the cli- 
mate of Italy rather than its schools to make 
this a country of beautiful frescoes. Al- 


| quently diminished. While it is thus mani- 
| fest that the corroding damp of the English 
| climate is hostile to mural ornamentation, 
| and fatal to external frescoes, there is a 
| steady increase of the desire for such things. 
| This has been especially manifested among 
| the English nobility, who have every thing 
| in the wide world that their hearts can de- 
| sire excepting only the climate that might 
comport with luxury and beauty. 

That barbaric element in the English aris- 
| tocracy, of which I have before spoken, which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold half likes while he im- 
pales its eccentricities, is constantly reveal- 
ed in the contrasts between the baronial 
halls of England and the majority of the 
homes of the wealthy middle class. One 
may take as a specimen of the taste of the 
latter any one of the fine club buildings on 
or near Pall Mall. Here one feels that he 
is stepping on floors which the Pompeians 
would have thought somewhat sombre, but 
still enjoyed, and amidst walls and arches 
which they would have recognized as famil- 
iar, though strangely gloomy. The halls are 
large and spacious, rather costly than rich, 
built of purest granites and marbles of vari- 
ous hue; the reading, dining, and smoking 
rooms are comparatively quiet, and built 
with a view to comfort alone. The clubs 
represent the desire of gentlemen of means 
| to pass their hours of leisure in palaces, and 
these are secured at an expenditure of less 
than a hundred pounds each per annum, 
even in the best of such institutions. But 
when one visits the castles of the nobility, 
such as are still inhabited, the fondness for 
color and romance is at once manifest. They 
love their rooms now blue, now green, and 
again rose-colored. They love classical fres- 
coes—nude Muses, Graces, and Cupids chief- 
ly—on the ceilings, and gay tints on the 
walls even of sleeping-rooms. In a word, 
my lords were sensational, and in some cases 
descended to the most vulgar tricks, as in the 
case which Wordsworth rebuked so sternly. 
On the occasion of a visit to Dunkeld the 
poet was taken into a room lined with mir- 
rors, and where an artificial water-fall was 
set going by a spring being touched. The 
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water-fall was reflect- 
ed one way in the mir- 
rors, but another way in 
the poet’s face, and soon 
after in his rebuke of such 
mimicry of nature: 
“Ever averse to pantomime, 
Thee neither do they know, nor us 
Thy servants, who can trifle so.” 

But what could come of a genera- 
tion trained by the royal standard 
which thought it beautiful to tie 
oranges bought in Covent Garden 
Market on the twigs of trees at 
Hampton Court for a garden party? 
The mansions of the nobility are 
still really the most tawdry and inartistic in 
their decorations of any class that have at- 
tempted decorations—mere blazings of white 
and gold; but there is an increasing number 
of exceptions, represented especially by some 
ancient families which hav- manifested a 
laudable desire to have their halls painted 
with pictures of legends or historical events 
connected with their neighborhood or their 
ancestors. Mr. William B. Scott, artist and 
poet, who has done the best mural work of 
this character, has, I believe, fairly persuad- 
ed both the aristocracy and the artists of En- 
gland that they can not have Italian fres- 
coes in this country, and must depend upon 
mural painting. In exhibiting specimens 
of his own excellent mural painting before 
the Institute of British Architects, Mr. Scott 
made some interesting remarks on fresco. 
“Tn Italy,” he said, “the reign of fresco was 
a little more than a century in length. All 
the earlier works remaining are in tempera. 
Not many years ago it was not unusual to 
hear people talk of all early Italian wall 
paintings as fresco, but it is quite certain no 
such thing exists; the earlier frescoes, such 
as Mantegna’s works in the Eremitani Chap- 
el, in Milan, are miserable ruins, while the 
tempera pictures of Giotto, a century and a 
half older, in the Arena Chapel, in Padua, for 
example, are perfect. How, then, did it come 
about that fresco, which died out in Italy 
very shortly after Michael Angelo finished 
the Capella Sistina, had a revival in this 
nineteenth century in Munich and London? 
A very short narrative of the circumstances 
attending this revival will, I think, be 
enough. The associated body of young Ger- 
man students assembled in Rome in the be- 
ginning of this century aspired to better 
things than they found existing in the life- 
less art about them. They reverted to the 
study of earlier art, to the actual reproduc- 
tion of former art. They were also pietists, 
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at least the two 
leaders, Overbeck 
and Cornelius; they 

found that their patron 

saint, Fra Angelico, paint- 

ed in fresco; they found 

also that all the mythological anti- 

religious pictures of the Bolognese 

school and later period were in oil: 

they determined on the revival of 

fresco. King Ludwig seconded 

them, and furnished an ample field 

for their success. The misfortune 

was, they did not go back far 
enough; they were self-denying 
men, and even the hardships and 

difficulties of fresco had attractions for them. 

It was like a revival of Tudor in mistake for 
a revival of the best period of pointed archi- 

tecture. Several English artists living in 
Rome, after the great success of the first very 
able works of these revivalists, my brother, 
David Scott, of Edinburgh, and William 
Dyce, for example, were smitten with the 
same feeling.” 

Some eight years ago I had the pleasure 
of seeing the mural paintings with which 
Mr. W. B. Scott has decorated Sir Walter 
Trevelyan’s house at Wallington, in North- 
umberland. No person could have been 
more appropriately selected for the work 
than Mr. Scott, who passed much of his ear- 
ly life in that region, and has written such 
beautiful poems upon its ancient legends. 
The first (ground-floor) series of paintings 
is on panels inclosed between pilasters sup- 
porting arches, and a second is on the span- 
drels above the arches in a corridor leading 
to the bedrooms on the upper floor. The 
mansion is near the ancient Scottish Border, 
so haunted by romance, and near it may be 
still seen the remains of the ancient Roman 
wall. In four of the panels the subjects are 
(1) the building of the Roman wall; (2) King 
Egfrid offering the bishopric of Hexham to 
Cuthbert, hermit on Farne Island; (3) a de- 
scent of the Danes on the coast; (4) death 
of the Venerable Bede. On the opposite side 
are later subjects, but equally related to the 
same region of country: (1) “The Spur in 
the Dish”—the sign to the moss-trooper that 
the larder is empty; (2) Bernard Gilpin tak- 
ing down the gage of battle in Rothbury 
Church ; (3) Grace Darling and her father 
saving the shipwrecked crew; (4) “ Iron and 
Coal”—the industry of the Tyne. The pilas- 
ters and the arcaded ends are also slightly 
decorated with foliage. The pictures on the 
spandrels are a series of eighteen on the old 





Border ballad of Chevy Chase. They are full 
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of spirit, and their rich colors are like bursts 
of sunset along the ancient corridor. So 
much, indeed, depends on this color that it 
is impossible to illustrate the artist’s idea of 
mural painting in a magazine. Neverthe- 
less I must confide to the imagination of my 
reader (page 631) one characteristic design, 
“Women looking out for their Husbands and 
Brothers after the Battle of Chevy Chase.” 
For his decoration of Penkill Castle, Ayr- 
shire, Mr. Scott appropriately selected the 
old Scottish poem of The King’s Quair or 
book (cahier, or quire of paper), said to have 
been written by James of Scotland when a 
prisoner at Windsor, in 1420, on his love for 
Jane, granddaughter of John of Gaunt. The 
first picture shows the king in prison, turn- 
ing from his reading for his pen. According 
to the canto in which the king describes his 
rising with the matin bell, there is pictured 
the bell, the warder, the night-watch going 
home, etc. In the second picture he looks 
from his window and sees the fairest of 
womankind listening to the birds in the 
terraced garden. She has with her two 
maids and a little dog. Cupid—the Cupid 
of early art, who is a pretty youth—shoots 
the king from behind a hedge. The third 
picture represents the royal poet’s dream, in 
which Master Cupid descends from the star- 
ry sphere to carry him away to the court of 
Venus to obtain her assistance. These three 
pictures run along a flight of stairs, and the 
series is taken up with the next flight. In 


the fourth picture the poet finds all the lovers | 


of history at the shrine of Venus. James 
prays on his knees to her, but she sends him 
to Dame Minerva’s court of wisdom for ad- 
vice. Then we have the poet at the court 
of Minerva; next Lady Jane sending off the 


carrier-pigeon ; and finally the royal poet re- | 


ceiving it. It requires but little reflection 
for any one to realize that to an ancient ba- 
ronial castle such a series of paintings as 
this would be as the breathing of a soul be- 
neath its gray ribs of rock. It must be 
inainly for the want of such pietures in 
them that servant-maids and children so 
often find ghosts rustling along old corri- 
dors and haunting antique stairways. 

The castle of the Earl of Durham is graced 
by a fine stained window, illustrating the le- 
yend belonging to it of the slaying of the 
yreat worm or dragon by the Knight of 
liambton; and the similar legend of Moore 
Hall is finely told in that mansion by the 
art of Mr. Poynter. The last, however, is 
simply on canvas, and appeared as a large 
framed painting at the Royal Academy. It 
is, of course, necessary that a house should 
be very large and stately to stand mural 
paintings. The painting of panels is, indeed, 
becoming common in old houses whieh are 
well wainscoted, but as a general thing it is 
confined to the doors of more modern dwell- 


ings. However, a very fine effeet has been 





produced in the dining-room of Mr. Birkett 
Foster, at Wiltley, in Surrey, by inserting in 
the wall around the room a pre-Raphaelite 
work representing the legend of St. George 
and the Dragon. The stained glass which 
Morris and Co. have placed in the landing 
of the staircase in the sanie beautiful resi- 
dence shows also that even a cottage-man- 
sion of moderate size admits of a great dea) 
more decorative color than is ordinarily sup- 
posed. 


AN OLD TOWN BY THE SEA, 
By T. B. ALDRICH. 


I. 

|| CALL it an old town, but it 
is only comparatively old. 
When one reflects on the 
countless centuries that have 
gone to the formation of this 
crust of earth on which we 
live, the most ancient of cities on its surface 
seem merely things of the week before last. 
It was only the other day, then—that is to 
say, in the month of June, 1603—that one 
Martin Pring, in the ship Speedwell, an enor- 
mous ship of nearly fifty tons burden, from 
Bristol, England, sailed up the Piscataqna 
River. The Speedwell, numbering thirty men, 
officers and crew, had for consort the Discov- 
erer, of twenty-six tons and thirteen men. 
After following the windings of “the brave 
river” for twelve miles or more, the two ves- 
sels turned back and put to sea again, hav- 
ing failed in the chief object of the expedi- 
tion, which was to obtain the medicinal Sas- 
safras-tree, from the bark of which, as was 
well known to our ancestors, could be dis- 

tilled the Elixir of Life. 

It was at some point on the left bank of 
the Piscataqua, three or four miles from the 
mouth of the river, that worthy Master Pring 
probably effected one of his several landings. 
The beautiful stream widens suddenly at 
this place, and the then green banks, cov- 
ered with a net-work of strawberry-vines, 
and sloping invitingly to the lip of the wa- 
ter, must have won the tired mariners. The 















explorers found themselves on the edge of a| from Penobscot Bay to Cape Cod, keeping 


vast forest of oak, hemlock, maple, and pine ; 
but they saw no sassafras-trees to speak of, 
nor did they encounter—what would have 
been infinitely less to their taste—any red 
men. Here and there were discoverable the 
scattered ashes of fires where the Indians had 
encamped earlier in the spring; they were ab- 
sent now, at the falls, higher up the streams, 
where fish abounded at that season. The 
balmy June breeze, laden with the delicate 
breath of wild flowers and the pungent odors 
of spruce and pine, ruffled the bine sky re- 
flected in the water; the new leaves lisped 
pleasantly in the tree-tops, and the birds 
were singing “in full-throated ease.” No 
ruder sound or movement of life disturbed 
the solitude. Master Pring would scarcely 
recognize the spot if he were to land there 
to-day. 

Nine years afterward a much cleverer man 
than the commander of the Speedwell dropped 
anchor in the Piscataqua-——Captain John 
Smith of famous memory. After slaying 
Turks in hand-to-hand combats, and doing 
all sorts of doughty deeds in various parts 
of the globe, he had come with two ves- 
sels to the fisheries on the coast of Maine, 
when curiosity, or perhaps a deeper motive, 
led him to examine the neighboring shore 
lines.* With eight of his men in a small 
boat, a ship’s yawl, he skirted the coast 


* “Smith drew the first map of our coast, and on 
presenting it to Prince Charles, with a request that 
he would give the country a name, it was for the first 
time by him called New England.”—Brewster’s Ram- 
bles about Portsmorth, First Series, p. 11. 

In Smith's map the locality of Portsmouth is called 
Hull ; to Kittery ard York he gave the name of Boston. 


AN OLD TOWN 


PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


his eye open. This keeping his eye open 
was a peculiarity of the little captain’s. It 
was Smith who really discovered the Isles 
of Shoals, exploring in person those masses 
of bleached rock—those “ isles asses hautes,” 
of which the French navigator Pierre de 
Guast, Sieur de Monts, had caught a vague 
glimpse through the twilight in 1605, Cap- 
tain Smith christened the group “Smith 
Isles,” a title which posterity, with singu- 
lar persistence of ingratitude, has ignored. 
It was a tardy sense of justice that expressed 
itself a few years ago in erecting on Star Isl- 
and a simple marble shaft to the memory of 
John Smith, the greatest, though by no means 
the only one, of the name. 

It was doubtless owing to Captain John 
Smith’s representations, on his return to En- 
gland, that the Laconia Company selected 
the banks of the Piscataqua for their plan- 
tation. Smith was an intimate friend of 
Sir Ferdinand Gorges, who, five years sub- 
sequently, made a tour of inspection along 
the New England coast, in company with 
John Mason, then Governor of Newfound- 
land. One of the results of this summer 
cruise is the town of Portsmouth, among 
whose leafy streets, and into some of whose 
old-fashioned houses, I propose to take the 
reader, if he has an idle hour on his hands. 


Il. 

It is not snpposable that, the early settlers 
selected the site of their plantation on ac- 
count of its picturesqueness. They were in- 
fluenced entirely by the lay of the land, its 
nearness and easy access to the sea, and the 








secure harbor it offered to their fishing ves- 
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Soars Head - = 
y ™ sels; yet they could 
{ not have chosen a 
more beautiful spot 
™ if beauty had been 
—— the sole considera- 
= Boars Head tion. The first set- 
: N tlement was made 
at Odiorne’s Point— 
Piiynto” R. the Pilgrims’ Rock 
Ks of New Hampshire ; 
= fa there the Manor, or 


Mason’s Hall, was 
built by the Laconia 
Company in 1623. It 
was not until 1631 that the “Great House” 


was erected by Humphrey Chadborn on | 


Strawberry Bank. Mr.Chadborn, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, sowed a seed from which 
a city has sprung. 

The town of Portsmouth stretches along 
the south bank of the Piscataqua, about two 
miles from the sea, as the crow flies—three 
miles, following the serpentine course of the 
river. The stream, as has been stated, broad- 
ens suddenly at this point, and, at flood tide, 
lying without a ripple in a basin formed by 
the interlocked islands and the main-land, 
it looks more like an inland lake than a riv- 
er. To the unaccustomed eye there is no 
outlet visible. Standing on one of the 
wharves at the foot of State or Court street, 
a stranger would scarcely suspect the con- 
tiguity of the ocean. A little observation, 
however, would show him that he was in a 
sea-port. The rich red rust on the gables 
and roofs of ancient buildings looking sea- 
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¢ ward would tell him 

that. There is a fitful] 

% saline flavor in the air, 

and if a dense white 

fog should come roll- 

ing in—like a line of 

phantom breakers— 

as he gazed, he would 

no longer have any 
doubts. 

It is, of course, the 
oldest part of the town 
that skirts the river, 
though few of the not- 
able houses that re- 
main are to be found 
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Aprieiond p)) se there. Like all New 
Maine 7 | England settlements, 
Londonef i sl Portsmouth was built 
K of wood, and has been 


Sight” several times subject- 
ed to extensive con- 
flagrations. You very 
seldom encounter a 
brick building that is not shockingly modern. 

Though many of the old landmarks have 
been swept away by the fateful hand of 
time and fire, the town impresses you as a 
very old town, especially as you saunter 
along the streets down by the river. The 
worm-eaten wharves, some of them covered 
by a sparse, unhealthy beard of grass, and 
the weather-beaten, unoccupied warehouses, 
go far to satisfy your sense of antiquity. 
Those deserted piers, and those long rows of 
empty barracks, with their sarcastic cranes 
projecting idly from the eaves, rather puzzle 
the stranger. Why this great preparation 
for a commercial activity that does not ex- 
ist, and evidently has not exicted for years? 
There are no ships lying at the pier heads ; 
there are no gangs of men staggering under 
heavy cases of merchandise; here and there 
is a barge laden down to the bulwarks with 
coal, and here and there a square-rigged 
schooner from Maine smothered with planks 
and clapboards; an imported citizen is fisb- 
ing at the end of a wharf, a ruminative, 
freckled son of Cork, and own brother to the 
lazy sunshine that seems to be sole proprie- 
tor of these crumbling piers and ridiculous 
store-houses, from which even the ghost of 
commerce has fled. 

Once upon a time, however, Portsmouth 
carried on an extensive trade with the West 
Indies, threatening as a maritime port to 
eclipse both Boston and New York. At the 
windows of those old counting-rooms which 
overlook the river near Spring Market used 
to stand portly merchants, in knee-breeches 
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and silver shoe-buckles and plum - colored | 
coats with ruffles at the wrist, waiting for 
their ships to come in; the cries of steve- 
dores and the chants of sailors at the wind- 
lass used to echo along the shore where all 
is silence now. For reasons not worth set- 
ting forth, the trade with the Indies sudden- 
ly ceased, having ruined as well as enriched 
many @ Portsmouth merchant. This ex- 
plains the empty warehouses and the unused 
wharves. I fancy that few fortunes are ei- 
ther made or lost in Portsmouth nowadays. 
Formerly it turned out the best ships, as it 
still does the ablest ship captains, in the 
world; but the building of ships has de- 
clined there. Portsmouth has one or two 
large cotton factories, and several thriving 
breweries; it is a wealthy old town, with a 
liking for first mortgages; but its warm- 
est lover will not claim for Portsmouth the 
distinction of being a great mercantile cen- 
tre. The majority of her young men are 
forced to seek other fields* of enterprise, and 
almost every city in the Union, and many a 
city across the sea, can point to some prom- 
inent merchant, or lawyer, or what not, as 
“a Portsmouth boy.” Portsmouth even fur- 
nished a late King of the Sandwich Islands, 
Kekuanaoa, with his Prime Minister. He | 
may not, to be sure, according to Mark | 
Twain,t have been a Richelieu; but then | 
the nankeen monarch himself was not of a 
first-class line of goods. 

To come back to the wharves. I do not | 
know of any spot with such a fascinating 
air of dreams and idleness about it as the 
old wharf at the end of Court Street. The | 
very fact that it was once a noisy, busy 
place, crowded with sailors and soldiers—in | 
the war of 1812—gives an enchanting em- 
phasis to the quiet that broods over it to- | 
day.t The lounger who sits of a summer 
afternoon on a rusty anchor fluke in the 
shadow of one of the silent warehouses, and 
looks on the lonely river as it goes mur- 
muring past the town, can not be too grate- 
ful to the India trade for having taken it- 
self off elsewhere. 

What a slumberous, delightful, lazy place 





* The affection which the exiles cherish for their 
native place is worthy of remark. On two occasions— 
in 1852 and in 1873, the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the settlement of Strawberry Bank—the 
sons of Portsmouth abroad were seized with an im- 


pulse to return home. Simultaneously, and almost 
without concert, the lines of pilgrims ‘took up their 
march from every quarter of the globe, and swept down 
with music and banners on the motherly old town. 

t Vide Roughing It, by Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clem- 
ens), p. 487. 

+ Portsmouth did a very neat little business in the 
privateering way in the war of 1812, sending out a 
large fleet of the sanciest small craft on record. 
Some of them came to grief, among others the Harle- 
quin, Captain Brown. The Harlequin gave chase one 
day to a noble-looking ship, and got it into close 
quarters, when suddenly the shy stranger threw ope 
her ports, and proved to be H.M.S. Bulwark—seventy- 
four guns! 


n | 


itis! The sunshine seems to lie a foot deep 
on the planks of the dusty wharf, which 
yields up to the warmth a vague perfume of 
the cargoes of rum, molasses, and spice that 
used to be piled upon it. The river is as 
blue as the inside of a harebell. The oppo- 
site shore, in the strangely shifting magic 
lights of sky and water, stretches along like 
the silvery coast of fairy-land. Directly op- 
posite you is the Navy-yard, with its neat 
officers’ quarters and workshops and arse- 
nals, and its vast ship-houses, in which the 
keel of many a famous frigate has been laid. 
Those monster buildings on the water's edge, 
with their roofs pierced with innumerable 
little windows, which blink like eyes in the 
sunlight, are the ship-houses. On your right 
lies a cluster of small islands—there are a 
dozen or more in the harbor—on the most 
prominent of which you see the fading-away 
remains of some earth-works thrown up in 
1812. Between this—Trepethren’s Island— 
and Peirce’s Island lie the Narrows. Per- 
haps a bark or a sloop of war is making up 
to town; the hulk is hidden among the isl- 
ands, and the topmasts have the effect of 
sweeping across the dry land. On your left 
is a long bridge, more than a quarter of a 
mile in length, set upon piles where the wa- 
ter is twenty or thirty feet deep, leading to 
the Navy-yard and Kittery—the Kittery so 
often mentioned in Whittier’s verse. 

This is a mere outline of the landscape 
that spreads before you. Its protean beau- 
ty of form and color, with the summer clouds 


| floating over it, is not to be painted in words. 


I know of many a place where the scenery 
is more varied and striking; but there is a 
mandragora quality in the atmosphere here 
| that holds you to the spot, and makes the 
half hours seem like minutes. Except for 
family ties—which include breakfast, din- 
ner, and tea—I could fancy a man sitting 
on the end of that old wharf very content- 
| edly for two or three years, provided it could 
be always June. 

| Perhaps, too, one would desire it to be al- 
| ways high water. The tide falls from eight 
| to twelve feet, and when the water makes 
out between the wharves some of the pic- 
turesqueness makes out also. A corroded 
section of stove-pipe mailed in barnacles, 
or the pathetic skeleton of a hoop-skirt pro- 
truding from the tide mud like the remains 
of some old-time wreck, is apt to break the 
enchantment. 

I fear I have given the reader an exagger- 
ated idea of the solitude that reigns along 
the river-side. Sometimes there is society 
here of an unconventional kind, if you care 
to seek it. Aside from the foreign gen- 
tleman before mentioned, you are likely to 
encounter, farther down the shore toward 
the Point of Graves (a burial-place of the 
| colonial period), a battered and aged native 

fisherman boiling lobsters on a little gravel- 





| 
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ly beach, where the river whispers and lisps | 
among the pebbles as the tide creeps in. It 
is a weather-beaten ex-skipper or ex-pilot, 
with strands of coarse hair, like sea-weed, 
falling about a face that has the expression 
of a half-open clam. He is always ready to 
talk with you, this amphibious person ; and 
if he is not the most entertaining of gossips— 
as weather-wise as Old Probabilities, and as 
full of incident as one of the best of Captain 
Marryat’s naval novels—then he is not the 
ancient mariner I used to see a few months 
ago on the strip of beach just beyond Liber- 
ty Bridge, building his drift-wood fire tinder 
a great tin boiler, and making it rather live- 
ly for a lot of reluctant lobsters. 

I imagine that very little change has tak- 
en place in this immediate locality, known 





piece of ground on this neck for burial pur- 
poses. It is an odd-shaped lot, comprising 
about half an acre, inclosed by a crumbling 
red brick wall two or three feet high, with 
wood capping. The place is overgrown with 
thistles, rank grass, and fungi; the black 
slate head-stones have mostly fallen over, 
those that still make a pretense of standing 
slant to every point of the compass, and look 
as if they were being blown this way and 


| that by a mysterious gale which leaves ey- 
|} ery thing else untouched; the mounds have 


sunk to the common level, and the old un- 
der-ground tombs have collapsed. Here and 
there among the moss and weeds you can 
pick out some name that shines in the his- 
tory of the early settlement; hundreds of 
the flower of the colony lie here, but the 





prosaically as “Puddle Dock,” during the | known and the unknown, gentle and sim- 
past fifty or sixty years. The accompany- | ple, mingle their dust on a perfect equality 
ing view, looking across Liberty Bridge,| now. The marble that once bore a haughty 
Water Street, is probably the same in every | coat of arms is as smooth as the humblest 
respect that presented itself to the eyes of the | slate stone guiltless of heraldry. The lion 
rambler a century ago. The flag-staff on the | and the unicorn, wherever they appear on 
right is the representative of the old “stand- | some cracked slab, are very much tamed by 
ard of liberty” which the Sons planted on | time. The once fat-faced cherubs, with wing 





this spot in January, 1766, signalizing their | 
opposition to the enforcement of the Stamp | 
Act. On the same occasion the patriots eall- 
ed at the house of Mr. George Meserve, the | 
agent for distributing the stamps in New 
Hampshire, and relieved him of his stamp- 
master’s commission, which document they 
carried on the point of a sword through the 
town to Liberty Bridge (then Swing Bridge), 
where they erected the staff, with the motto, 
“ Liberty, Property, and no Stamp!” 
Turning down a lane on your left, a few 
rods beyond the bridge, you reach a spot 
known as the Point of Graves, chiefly inter- 
esting as showing what a grave-yard may 





come to if it last long enough. In 1671 one | 
Captain John Pickering ceded to the town a! 


at either cheek, are the merest skeletons now. 
Pride, pomp, grief, and remembrance are all 
at an end. No reverent feet come here, no 
tears fall here; the old grave-yard itself is 
dead! A more dismal, uncanny spot than 
this at twilight would be hard to find. It 
is noticed that when the boys pass it after 
night-fall, they always go by whistling with 
a gayety that is perfectly hollow. 

Let us get into some cheerfuler neighbor- 
hood! 

II. 

As you leave the river behind you, and 
pass “up town,” the streets grow wider, and 
thé architecture more. imposing — streets 
fringed with beautiful old trees and lined 
with commodious private dwellings, mostly 








square white houses, 
with spacious halls 
running through the 
centre. Many of the 
residences stand back from the brick or flag- 
stone sidewalk, and have pretty gardens at 
the side or in the rear. If you chance to 
live in a city where the City Fathers can 
not rest in their beds until they have hacked 
down every precious tree within their blight- 
ing reach, you will be especially charmed by 
the beauty of the 
streets of Portsmouth. 
In some parts of the 
town, when the chest- 
nuts are in blossom, 
you would fancy 
yourself in the midst 
of a garden in fairy- 
land. In spring,sum- 
mer, and autumn the 
foliage is the glory 
of the fair town—her 
luxuriant green and 
golden tresses! Noth- 
ing could seem more 
like the work of en- 
chantment than the 
spectacle which cer- 
tain streets in Ports- . 
mouth present in 
midwinter after a 
heavy snow - storm. 
You may walk for 
miles under wonder- 
ful silvery arches 
formed by the over- 
hanging and inter- 
laced boughs of the 
trees, festooned with 
a drapery even more 
graceful and dazzling 


LIBERTY BRIDGE, WATER STREET. 
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than spring-time gives 
them. The numerous 
elms and maples which 
shade the principal 
thoroughfares are not 
the result of chance, 
but the ample reward 
of the loving care that 
is taken to preserve the 
trees. There is a society 
in Portsmouth devoted 
to this work. It is not 
unusual there for peo- 
ple to leave legacies to 
be expended in setting 
out shade and orna- 
mental trees along some 
favorite walk. Richards 
Avenue, a long, unbuilt 
street leading from 
Middle Street to the 
South Burying-ground, 
perpetuates the name 
of a public-spirited cit- 
izen who gave the labor of his own hands 
to the beautifying of that wind-swept and 
barren road to the cemetery. 

In the business section of the town trees 
are necessarily few. The chief business 
streets are Congress and Market. Market 
Street is the stronghold of the dry-goods 
shops. There are seasons, I suppose, when 
these shops are crowded, but I have never 
happened to be in Portsmouth at the time. 
I never pass through the narrow cobble- 
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southwest from Star Is]- 
and lies White Island, on 
which is a light-house. 
Mrs. Thaxter calls this 
the most picturesque 
of the group. Perilous 
neighbors, O mariner! 
in any but the serenest 
weather, these wrinkled. 
scarred, and storm-smit- 
ten old rocks, flanked by 
wicked sunken ledges 
that grow white at the 
lip with rage when the 
great winds blow! 

How peaceful it all 
looks off there, on the 
smooth emerald sea! 
and how softly the 
waves seem to break on 
yonder point where the 
unfinished fortis! That 
is the ancient town 
of Newcastle, to reach 
which from Portsmouth 
you have to cross three 
: bridges, with the love- 

sow bole. liest scenery in New 
Hampshire lying on 
paved street without wondering where the| either hand. Opposite Newcastle is Kit- 
customers are that must keep all those flour- | tery Point, a romantic spot, where Sir Will- 
ishing little establishments going. Congress | iam Pepperell (the first and only American 
Street—a more elegant thoroughfare than | baronet) once lived, and where his tomb now 
Market—is the Tremont Street, the Broad-| is, in his orchard, across the road, a few hun- 
way, the Boulevard des Italiens, of Ports-| dred yards from the “ goodly mansion” he 
mouth. Among the noticeable buildings is| built. The knight’s tomb, and the old Pep- 
the Atheneum, con- 
taining a reading-room 
and library. From 
the high roof of this = 
building the stroller : 
will do well to take a 
glimpse of the  sur- 
rounding country. He 
will naturally turn sea- 
ward for the more pic- 
turesque aspects. If 
the day is clear, he will 
see the famous Isles 
of Shoals, lying nine 
milesaway—Appledore, 
Smutty-Nose, Star Isl- 
and, White Island, ete.; 
there are nine of them 
in all. On Appledore is 
Laighton’s Hotel, and 
near it the summer cot- 
tage of Celia Thaxter, 
the poet laureate of the 
Isles. On the northern 
end of Star Island is the 
quaint little town of 
Gosport, with a tiny 
stone church perched 
like a sea-gull on its 
highest rock. <A mile MARKET STREET, FROM MARKET SQUARE. 
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perell House, which has been somewhat cur- 
tailed of its fair proportions, are the objects 
of frequent pilgrimages to Kittery Point, 
where there is, I believe, an excellent sum- 
mer boarding-house. 

From this elevation (the roof of the Ath- 
eneum) the Navy-yard, the river with its 
bridges and islands, the clustered gables of 
Kittery and Newcastle, and the illimitable 
ocean beyond make a picture worth climb- 
ing four or five flights of stairs to gaze upon. 


foliage, it seems like a town dropped by 
chance in the midst of a forest. Among 
the prominent objects which lift themselves 


Speaking of public buildings, you will ob- 
serve looming up on your left, among the 
green fields one or two miles away, a large 
structure of red brick. That is the alms- 
house, on the town farm. I call attention 
to it, not to compare its accommodations 
with those of the Rockingham, but in order 
to say that in Portsmouth was built proba- 
bly the first pauper work-house ever erected 


in this or any other country. The building 
was occupied in 1716, though completed sev- 
| eral years previous to that date. It was not 


until seven years later (1723) that an act 
was passed in England authorizing the es- 
tablishment of parish work-houses. 
Obliquely opposite the door-step of the 
Athenzum—we are supposed to be on terra 


| firma again—stands the Old North Church 


(orthodox), a substantial wooden building, 
handsomely set on what is called “The Pa- 
rade,” a large open space formed by the junc- 


| tion of Congress, Market, Daniel, and Pleas- 


| 
} 


ant streets. Here in happier days, innocent 
of water-works, stood the town pump. 

The churches of Portsmouth are more re- 
markable for their number than their archi- 


| tecture. With the exception of the Stone 
| Church (Unitarian) they are constructed of 


| wood or plain brick in the simplest style. 
Glancing down on the town nestled in the | 


St. John’s Church is the only one likely to 


| attract the eye of a stranger. It is magnifi- 


| 
| 


cently situated on the crest of Church Hill, 
overlooking the ever-beautiful river.. The 


above the tree-tops are the belfries of the | present edifice was built in 1808 on the site 
various churches, the white fagade of the! of what was known as Queen’s Chapel, erect- 


Custom-house, and 
the Mansard and 
chimneys of the 
tockingham, the 
leading hotel. The 
pilgrim will be sur- 
prised to find in 
Portsmouth one of 
the most elegantly 
appointed hotels in 
the United States. 
The antiquarian 
may lament the 
demolition of the 
old Bell Tavern, 
and think regret- 
fully of the good 
cheer once furnish- 
ed the wayfarer by 
Master Stavers “at 
the sign of the Earl 
of Halifax,” but the 
ordinary traveler 
will thank his stars, 
and confess that 
his lines have fallen 
in pleasant places, 
when he finds him- 
self among the fres- 
coes of the Rock- 
ingham. 
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OLD NORTH CHUROH. 


ed in 1732, and destroyed by fire December 
24,1806. The chapel was named in honor 
of Queen Caroline, who furnished the books 
for the altar and pulpit, the plate, and two 
elegant mahogany chairs, which are still in 
use in St. John’s. Within the chancel rail 
is a curious marble font, taken by Colonel 
John Tufton Mason at the capture of Sene- 
gal from the Freneh in 
1758, and presented to the 
Episcopal Society in 1761. 
The peculiarly sweet- 
toned bell which calls the 
parishioners of St. John’s 
together every Sabbath 
is, I believe, the same that 
formerly hung in the bel- 
fry of the old Queen’s 
Chapel. If so, the bell 
has a history of its own. 
It was brought from Lou- 
isburg at the time of the 
reduction of that place 
in 1745, and given to 
the church by the officers 
of the New Hampshire 
troops. 

Portsmouth is rich in 
grave-yards —they seem 
to be a New England 
specialty — ancient and 
modern. Among the old 
burial- places the one 
attached to St. John’s 
Chureh is perhaps the 
most interesting. It has 
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not been permitted ty 
fall into ruin, like the 
old cemetery at the 
Point of Graves. When 
a head-stone here top- 
ples over it is kindly 
lifted up and set on its 
feet again, and encour- 
aged to do its duty. If 
it utterly refuses, and 
isn’t shamming decrep- 
itude, it has its face 
sponged, and is allowed 
to rest and sun itself 
against the wall of the 
church with a row of 
other exempts. The 
trees are kept pruned, 
the grass trimmed, and 
here and there is a rose- 
bush drooping with a 
weight of modest pale 
roses, as becomes a rose- 
bush in a church-yard, 
The place has about 

it an_ indescribable 
soothing atmosphere 
of respectability and 
comfort. Here rest the 
remains of the princi- 
| pal and loftiest in rank in their generation 
of the citizens of Portsmouth prior to the 

Revolution—stanch, royalty-loving govern- 

| ors, counselors, and secretaries of the Prov- 
ince of New Hampshire, all snugly gathered 
under the motherly wing of the Church of 
England. It is almost impossible to walk 
any where without stepping on a governor 
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You grow haughty in 
spirit after a while, and 
scorn to tread on any 
thing less than one of 
his majesty’s colonels or 
a secretary under the 
crown. Here are the 
tombs of the Atkinsons, 
the Jaffreys, the Sher- 
burnes, the Sheafes, the 
Marshes, the Mannings, 
the Gardners, and oth- 
ers of the quality. All 
around you underfoot 
are tumbled-in coffins, 
with here and there a 
rusty sword atop, and 
faded escutcheons, and 
erumbling armorial de- 
vices. You are moving 
in the very best society. 
This, however, is not 
the earliest cemetery in 
Portsmouth. An hour’s 
walk from the Episcopal 
yard will bring you to 
the spot, already men- 
tioned, where the first 
house was built and the 
first grave made, at Odi- 
orne’s Point. The exact 
site of the Manor is not 
known, but it is sup- 
posed to be a few rods 
north of an old well of 
towing water, at which 
the Tomsons and the 
Hiltons and their com- 
rades slaked their thirst 
two hundred and fifty 
years ago. Odiorne’s Point is owned by Mr. 
Eben L. Odiorne, a lineal descendant of the 
worthy who held the property in 1657. Not 
far from the old spring is the resting-place 
of the earliest pioneers. 

“This first cemetery of the white man in 
New Hampshire occupies a space of perhaps 
one hundred feet by ninety, and is well 
walled in. The western side is now used as 
a burial-place for the family, but two-thirds 
of it is filled with perhaps forty graves, in- 
dicated by rough head and foot stones. Who 
there rest no one now living knows. But 
the same care is taken of their quiet beds as 
if they were of the proprietor’s own family. 
In 1631 Mason sent over about eighty emi- 
grants, many of whom died inva few years, 
and here they were probably buried. Here 
too, doubtless, rest the remains of several of 
those whose names stand conspicuous in our 
parly State records. 

“* History numbers here 
Some names and scenes to long remembrance dear, 
And summer verdure clothes the lowly breast 
Of the small hillock where our fathers rest. 
Theirs was the dauntless heart, the hand, the voice, 
That bade the desert blossom and rejoice.’ 
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BAPTIST CHURCH, STATE STREET. 


“Were there a locality of similar historic 
interest north of the White Mountains, many 
an annual pilgrimage it would receive ; its 
locality would be designated by some endur- 
ing monument, and a pebble from the first 
cemetery would be treasured as a mantel 
curiosity. But now, within a pleasant foot 
ramble, it is rarely visited, and seems to be 
almost unknown.”* 

TV. 

“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “let us take a 
walk down Fleet Street.” Gentle reader, 
let us take a walk down Pleasant Street. 

When Washington visited Portsmouth in 
1789 he was not deeply impressed by the ar- 
chitecture of the little town that had stood 
by him so nobly in the struggle for inde- 
pendence. “There are some good houses,” 





he writes,t “among which Colonel Lang- 


* Rambles about Portsmouth, Second Series, p. 37. 

+ In an unpublished diary which Washington kept 

during his tour through Connecticut, Massachusetts, 

and New Hampshire in October, 1789. The portions 
relating to Portsmouth were quoted by Edward Ever- 

| ett in an address delivered in ghat city in 1853. 
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don’s may be esteemed the first ; but in gen- 
eral they are indifferent, and almost entire- 
ly of wood. On wondering at this, as the 
country is full of stone and good clay for 
bricks, I was told that on account of the 
fogs and damp they deemed them whole- 
somer, and for that reason preferred wood 
buildings.” 

The house of Colonel Langdon, on Pleas- 
ant Street, is still an excellent specimen of 
the solid and dignified abodes which our 
great-grandsires had the sense to build. The 
art of their construction seems to have been 
a lost art these fifty years. Here Governor 
John Langdon resided from 1782 until the 


time of his death in 1819—a period during | life comfortably, and having the complacent 


which many an illus- 
trious man passed be- 
tween those two white 
pillars that support the 
little balcony over the 
front-door; among the 
rest Louis Philippe and 
his brothers, and the 
Marquis de Chastellux, 
a major-general in the 
French army, serving - 
under the Count de Ro- 
chambeau, whom he ac- 
companied from France 
to the States in 1780. 
The journal of the mar- 
quis contains this refer- 
ence to his host: “After 
dinner we went to drink 
tea with Mr. Langdon. 
He is a handsome man, 
and of noble carriage ; 
he has been a member 
of Congress, and is now 
one of the first peopie 
of the country; his 
house is elegant and 
well furnished, and the 
apartments admirably 
well wainscoted” (this 
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reads like Mr. Samuel] 
Pepys): “and he has a 
good manuscript chart of 
the harbor of Portsmouth. 
Mrs. Langdon, his wife, is 
young, fair, and tolerably 
handsome, but I conversed 
less with her than with her 
husband, in whose favor | 
was prejudiced from know- 
ing that he had displayed 
great courage and patriot- 
ism at the time of Bur- 
goyne’s expedition.” 

It was at the height of 
the French Revolution that 
the three sons of the Due 
d’Grleans were entertain- 
ed at the Langdon Man- 
sion. Years afterward, 
| when Louis Philippe was on the throne of 
| France, he inquired of a Portsmouth lady 

presented at his court if the old mansion of 
| Governor Langdon was still in existence. 
| The house stands back a decorous distance 
from the street, under the shadows of some 
gigantic oaks or elms, and presents an im- 
posing appearance as you approach it over 
the tessellated marble walk. A hundred or 
two feet on either side of the gate, and abut- 
ting on the street, is a small square building 
of brick, one story in height—probably the 
porter’s lodge and too!-house of former days. 
There is a large fruit garden attached to the 





house, which is in excellent condition, taking 
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air of a we vell- -preserve ed 
peau of the ancien ré- 

gime. The Langdon Man- 
sion was owned and long 
occupied by the late Rev. 
Dr. Burroughs, for a pe- 
riod of forty-seven years 
the esteemed rector of 
St. John’s Church. 

At the other end of 
Pleasant Street is an- 
other notable house, to 
which we shall come by- 
and-by. Though Presi- 
dent Washington found 
Portsmouth but moder- 
ately attractive from an 
architectural point of 
view, the visitor of to- 
day, if he have an anti- 
quarian taste, will find 
himself embarrassed by iti 

eR iI] \i| mT 
the number of localities 4 ii iil 
and buildings that ap- 
peal to his interest. 
Many of these build- 
ings were new and 
undoubtedly common- ; 
place enough at the THE WARNER HOUSE. 
date of Washington’s 
visit; time and association have given them| On the corner of Daniel and Chapel streets 
a quaintness and a significance which now | stands the oldest brick building in Ports- 
make their architecture a question of sec- mouth—the Warner House. It was built 
ondary importance. One might spend aj/in 1718 by Captain Archibald Macphea- 
fortnight in Portsmouth exploring the nooks | dris, a Scotchman, as his name indicates, a 
and corners over which history has thrown | wealthy merchant, and a member of the 
a glamour, and by no means exhaust the list. | King’s Council. He was the chief projector 
The writer, confined by the limits assigned | of the first iron-works established in Amer- 
to a magazine article, can not do more than| ica. Captain Macpheadris married Sarah 
attempt to describe—and that very briefly—| Wentworth, one of the sixteen children of 
a few of the typical old houses. There are| Governor John Wentworth, and died in 
several on this same Pleasant Street which | 1729, leavi ing a daughter, Mary, whose por- 
we must leave unnoted, with their spacious | trait, with that of her mother, painted by 
halls and carven staircases, their antiquated | the ubiquitous Copley, still hangs in one 
furniture and old silver tankards and choice | of the parlors of this house, which, oddly 
Copleys. Numerous examples of this artist’s | enough, is not known by the name of Cap- 
best manner are to be found here. To live | tain Macpheadris, but by that of his son-in- 
in Portsmouth without possessing a family | law, Hon. Jonathan Warner, a member of 
portrait done by Copley is like living in Bos- | the King’s Council until the revolt of the 
ton without having an ancestor in the Old| colonies. ‘ We well recollect Mr. Warner,” 
Granary Burying-ground. You can exist,| says Mr. Brewster,” “as one of the last of 
but you can not be said to flourish. To} the cocked hats. As in a vision of early 
make this statement smooth, I will remark | childhood he is still before us, in all the dig- 
that every one in Portsmouth has a Copley, | nity of the aristocratic crown officers. That 
or would have if a fair division were made. | broad-backed, long-skirted brown coat, those 
In the better sections of the town the} small-clothes and silk stockings, those silver 
houses are kept in so excellent repair, and | buckles, and that cane—we see them still, 
have such a smart appearance with their | although the life that filled and moved them 
bright green blinds and freshly painted | ceased half a century ago.” 
wood-work, that you are likely to pass many; The Warner House, a three-story build- 
an old landmark without suspecting it.|ing with gambrel roof and luthern win- 
Whenever you see a house with a gambrel | ————-——-__—_— 
roof you may be almost positive that the 2, Mt Charles W. Brewster, for on ~ —_ the 
house is at least eighty or s hundred oe sagan nto of local shestches to which an wiles of 
old, for the gambrel roof went out of fashion | tye present paper acknowledges his indebtedness, died 
after the Revolution. in 1868, 
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dows, is as fine and substantial a sample of | 
the architecture of the period as you are | 
likely to meet with any where in New En- 
gland. The eighteen-inch walls are of brick 
brought from Holland, as were also many 
of the materials used in the building—the 
hearth-stones, tiles, etc. Hewn stone under- 
pinnings were seldom adopted in those 
days; the brick-work rests directly upon 
the solid walls of the cellar. The interior 
is rich in paneling and wood carvings about 
the mantel-shelves, the deep-set windows, 
and along the cornices. The halls are wide 
and deep, after a gone-by fashion, with 
handsome staircases, set at an easy angle, 
and not standing nearly upright, like those 
ladders by which one reaches the upper 
chambers of a modern house. The principal 
rooms are paneled to the ceiling, and have 
large open chimney-places, adorned with the 
quaintest of Dutch tiles. In one of the par- 
lors of the Warner House there is a choice 
store of family relics—china, silver plate, 
costumes, old clocks, and the like. There 
are some interesting paintings too—not by 
Copley this time. On a broad space each 





side of the hall windows, at the head of the 
staircase, are pictures of two Indians, life | 
size. They are probably portraits of some | 
of the numerous chiefs with whom Captain | 
Macpheadris had dealings, for the captain | 
was engaged in the fur as well as in the | 
iron business. Some enormous elk antlers, | 
presented to Macpheadris by his red friends, 
are hanging in the lower hall. 

By mere chance, fifteen or twenty years | 


ago, some long-hidden paintings on the 
walls of this lower hall were brought to 
light. In repairing the front entry it be- 
came necessary to remove the paper, of 
which four or five layers had accumulated, 
At one place, where the several coats had 
peeled off cleanly, a horse’s hoof was ob- 
served by a little girl of the family. The 
workman then began removing the paper 
carefully ; first the legs, then the body of a 
horse with a rider were revealed, and the 
astonished paper-hanger presently stood be- 
fore a life-size representation of Governor 
Phipps on his charger. The workman call- 
ed other persons to his assistance, and the 
remaining portions of the wall were speedily 
stripped, laying bare four or five hundred 
square feet covered with sketches in color, 
landscapes, views of distant cities, figure- 
pieces, Biblical seenes—Abraham offering up 
Isaac—a lady at a spinning-wheel,ete. Un- 
til then no person in the land of the living 
had had any knowledge of those hidden pic- 
tures. An old dame of eighty, who had vis- 
ited at the house intimately ever since her 
childhood, all but refused to believe her 
spectacles when brought face to face with 
the frescoes. 

The place is full of odds and ends caleu- 
lated to craze a bric-d-brac hunter, but there 
is nothing more curious than these incon- 
gruous paintings, evidently the work of a 
clever hand. Even the outside of the old 
edifice is not without its attractions for an 
antiquarian. The lightning-rod which pro- 
tects the Warner House to-day was put up 
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under the personal supervision of Benjamin | 
Franklin in 1762, and 1s supposed to be the! 
first rod put up in New Hampshire. The | 
Warner House has —— strong claim on | 
the g 
positively that yan WwW ashington ever | 
slept there. ‘a 
The same assertion can not be made safe- 
ly in connection with the old yellow bar- 
racks situated on the southwest corner of | 
Court and Atkinson streets. Famous old | 
houses seem to have an intuitive perception | 
of the value of corner lots. If it is a possi- 
ble thing, they always set themselves down 
on the most desirable spots. It is beyond a 
doubt that Washington slept not only one | 
night, but several nights under this roof; 
for this was a celebrated tavern previous | =: 
and subsequent to the War of Independence, 
and Washington made it his head- -quarters, | 
I believe, during his visit to Portsmouth in | | 
1797. When I was a boy I knew an old lady 
—not one of the old ladies in the newspa- 
pers, who are always taking preposterous | summer afternoon, with a short clay pipe 
walks before breakfast, and have all their | stuck between his ‘Tips, and his hat crushed 
faculties unimpaired, but a real old lady, | down on his brows, revolving the sad vicis- 
whose ninety-nine years were beginning to , situde of things (made very much sadder by 
tell on her—who had known Washington | drink )—that same door-step has been press- 
very well. She was a girl in her teens when led by the feet of generals and marquises and 
he came to Portsmouth. The President was | grave dignitaries upon whom depended the 
the staple of Her conversation during the | destiny of the States—officers in gold-lace 
last ten years of her life, which she passed in | and scarlet cloth, and high-heeled belles in 
the Stavers House, bedridden; and I think | patch and powder. At this door the “ Fly- 
those ten years were rendered short and | ing Stage-Coach,” from Boston, once a week 
pleasant to the old gentlewoman by the | set down its load of passengers—and distin- 
memory of a compliment to her complexion | guished passengers they often were. Most 
which Washington probably never paid to| of the chief celebrities of the land, before 
her. and after the secession of the colonia, have 
The old hotel—now a very unsavory tene- been guests of Master Stavers, at the sign of 
ment-house—was built by John Stavers, inn- | the Earl of Halifax. 
keeper, in 1770, who planted in front of the | While the storm was brewing between the 
door a tall post, from which swung the sign | colonies and the mother country it was in a 
of “The Earl of Halifax.” Stavers had pre-| back-room in the old tavern that the adher- 
viously kept an inn of the same name on| ents of the crown met to discuss matters. 
Queen, now State, Street. The landlord himself was a loyalist, and 
It is a square three-story building, shabby | when the full cloud was on the eve of break- 
and dejected, giving no hint of the really | ing he had an early intimation of the com- 
important historical associations that clus-| ing tornado. The Sons of Liberty had long 
ter about it. At the time of its erection it | watched with sullen eyes the secret sessions 
was no doubt considered a rather grand | of the Tories in Master Stavers’s tavern, and 
structure, for buildings of three stories were | one morning the patriots quietly began cut- 
rare in Portsmouth. Even in 1798, of the | ting down the post which supported the ob- 
six hundred and twenty-six dwelling- -houses | | noxious emblem. Mr. Stavers, who seems 
of which the town boasted, eighty-six were | not to have been belligere nt himself, but 
of one story, five hundred ‘and twenty-four | the cause of belligerence in others, sent out 
were of two stories, and only sixteen of three | | his black slave with orders to stop proceed- 
stories.* It has the regulation gambrel roof, | ings. The negro, who was armed with an 
but is lacking in those wood ornaments | axe, struck but a single blow, and disap- 
which are usually seen over the doors and | | peared. This blow fell upon the head of 
windows of the more prominent houses of | Mark Noble; it did not kill him, but left 
that epoch. It was, however, the hotel of | him an insane man till the day of his death, 
the period. | forty years afterward. A furious mob at 
That same worn door-step upon which Mr. | once collected, and made an attack on the 
Cahenieany now stretches himself of a tavern, bursting in the doors and shattering 
— ____..... ' every pane of glass in the windows. It was 
* Rambles about Portsmouth, First nites, p.190, | only through the intervention of Captain 
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John Langdon, a warm and popular patriot, 
that the hotel was saved from destruction. 
Master Stavers in the mean while had es- 
caped through the stables in the rear. He 
fled to Stratham, where he was given refuge 
by his friend William Pottle, who had sup- 
plied the hotel with ale. The excitement 
blew over after a time, and Stavers was in- 
duced to return to Portsmouth. He was 
seized by the Committee of Safety, and 
lodged in Exeter jail,* when his loyalty, 


which had really never been very high, went | 


down below zero; he took the oath of alle- 
giance, and shortly after his release re-open- 
ed the hotel. The honest face of William 
Pitt appeared on the repentant sign, vice the 
Earl of Halifax, ignominiously discharged, 
and Stavers was himself again 

From that period until I do not know what 
year the Stavers House prospered. It was 
at the sign of the William Pitt that the offi- 
cers of the French fleet boarded in 1782, and 
hither came the Marquis Lafayette, all the 
way from Providence, to visit them. John 
Hancock, Elbridge Gerry, Rutledge, and oth- 
er signers of the Declaration sojourned here 
at various times. It was here General Knox 
—that stalwart man, two officers in size 
and three in lungs”—was wont to order his 
dinner, and iu a stentorian voice compliment 





* In the State records is the following letter from 
poor Noble—who was not inappropriately named— 
begging for the discharge of John Stavers: 

“ Portsmouth, February 3, 1777. 
‘* To the Committee of Safety the Town of Exeter : 

‘*GentLemen,—As I am informed that Mr. Stivers is 
in confinement in goal upon my account contrary to 
my desire, for when I was at Mr. Stivers a fast day I 
had no ill nor ment none again=* the Gentleman but 
by bad luck or misfortune I haw received a bad Blow 
but it is so well that I hope to go out in a day or two. 
So by this gentlemen of the Committee I hope you will 
release the gentleman upon my account. I am yours 
to serve. Marx Nostr, 

“A friend to my country.” 


| Master Stavers on the excellence of his lard- 
er. One day—it was at the time of the 
French Revolution—Louis Philippe and his 
two brothers applied at the door of the Will- 
iam Pitt for lodgings; but the tavern was 
full, and the future king, with his compan- 
ions, found comfortable quarters under the 
hospitable roof of Goveruér Langdon in 
Pleasant Street. 

A record of the scenes, tragic and humor- 
| ous, that have been enacted within this old 
yellow house on the corner would fill a vol- 
ume. A vivid picture of the social and pub- 
lic life of the old time might be painted by 
a skillful hand, using the two Earl of Hali- 
fax inus for a background. The painter 
would find gay and sombre colors ready 
mixed for his palette, and a hundred ro- 
mantic incidents waiting for his canvas. 
One of these romantic episodes has been 
turned to very pretty account by Longfel- 
low in the last series of The Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—the marriage of Governor Benning 
Wentworth with Martha Hilton, a sort of 
second edition of King Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid. 

Martha Hilton was a poor girl, whose bare 
feet and ankles and scant drapery when she 
was a child, and even after she was well in 
the bloom of her teens, used to scandalize 
good Dame Stavers, the innkeeper’s wife. 
Standing one afternoon in the doorway of 
the Earl of Halifax,* Dame Stavers took oc- 
casion to remonstrate with the sleek-limbed 


* The first of the two hotels bearing that title. Mr. 
Brewster commits a slight anachronism in locating 
the scene of this incident in Jaffrey Street, now Court. 
The Stavers House wax not built until the year of 
Governor Benning Wentworth’s death. Mr. Longfel- 
low, in the poem, does not fall into the same error. 
“One hundred years ago, and something more, 

In Queen Street, Portsmouth, at her tavern door, 

Neat as a pin, and blooming as a rose, 

Stood Mistress Stavers in her furbelows.” 
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and lightly draped Mar- 
tha, who chanced to be 
passing the tavern, car- 
rying a pail of water, in 
which, as the poet neatly 
says, “the shifting sun- 
beam danced.” 

“You Pat! you Pat!” 
cried Mrs. Stavers, severe- 
ly; “why do you go look- 
ing so? You should be 
ashamed to be seen in the 
street.” 

“Never mind how I 
look,” says Miss Martha, 
with a merry laugh, let- 
ting slip a saucy brown 
shoulder out of her dress ; 
“T shall ride in my chariot 
yet, ma’am.” 

Fortunate prophecy! 
Martha went to live as 
servant with Governor 
Wentworth at his man- 
sion at Little Harbor, 
looking out to sea. Sev- 
en years passed, and the 
“thin slip of a girl,” who 
promised to be no great 
beauty, had flowered into 
the loveliest of women, 
with a lip like a cherry 
and a cheek like a rose— 
a lady by instinct, one of 
Nature’s own ladies. The 
governor, a lonely wid- 
ower, and not too young, 
fell in love with his fair 
handmaid. Without stat- 
ing his purpose to any 
one, Governor Wentworth invited a number 
of friends (among others the Rev. Arthur 
Brown) to dine with him at Little Harbor 
on his birthday. After the dinner, which 
was a very elaborate one, was at an end, and 
the guests were discussing their tobacco- 
pipes, Martha Hilton glided into the room, 
and stood blushing in front of the chimney- 
place. She was exquisitely dressed, as you 
may conceive, and wore her hair three sto- 
ries high. The guests stared at each other, 
and particularly at her,and wondered. Then 
the governor, rising from his seat, 

“Played slightly with his ruffles, then looked down, 
And said unto the Reverend Arthur Brown: 
‘This is my birthday; it shall likewise be 
My wedding-day; and you shall marry me!’” 
The rector was dumfounded, knowing the 

humble footing Martha had held in the house, 

and could think of nothing cleverer to say 
than, “To whom, your excellency ?” 

“To this lady,” replied the governor, tak- 
ing Martha Hilton by the hand. The Rey. 
Arthur Brown hesitated. “As the Chief 

Magistrate of New Hampshire I command you 
to marry me!” cried the firm old governor. 
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And so it was done; and so the ty 
kitchen-maid became Lady Wentworth, and 
did ride in her own chariot, after all. She 
wasn’t a woman if she didn’t drive by 
Stavers’s hotel! 

Lady Wentworth had a keen appreciation 
of the dignity of her new station, and be- 
came a grand lady at once. A few days 
after her marriage, dropping her ring on the 
floor, she languidly ordered her servant to 
pick it up. The servant, who appears to 
have had a fair sense of humor, grew sud- 
denly near-sighted, and was unable to find 
the ring until Lady Wentworth stooped and 
placed her ladyship’s finger upon it. She 
turned out a faultless wife, however; and 
Governor Wentworth at his death, which 
occurred in 1770, signified his approval of 
her by leaving her his entire estate. She 
married again without changing name, ac- 
cepting the hand, and what there was of the 
heart, of Michael Wentworth; a retired col- 
onel of the British army, who came to this 
country in 1767. Colonel Wentworth (not 
connected, I believe, with the Portsmouth 
branch of Wentworths) seems to have been 
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of a convivial turn of mind. He shortly 
dissipated his wife’s fortune in high living, 
and died abruptly in New York—it is sup- 
posed by his own hand. His last words— 
quite a unique contribution to the literature 
of last words—were, “I have had my cake, 
and ate it,” which show that the colonel, in 
his own peculiar line, was a finished philos- 
opher. 

The seat of Governor Wentworth at Lit- 
tle Harbor—a pleasant walk from Market 
Square—is well worth a visit. Time and 
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) change have laid their 
hands more lightly on 
this rambling old pile 
than on any other of 
the old homes in Ports- 
mouth. When you 
cross the threshold of 
the door you step into 
the colonial period. 
Here the Past seems 
to have halted court- 
eously, waiting for you 
to catch up with it. 
Inside and outside the 
Wentworth Mansion 
remains nearly as the 
old governor left it; 
and though it is no 
longer in the posses- 
sion of the family, the 
present owners, in their 
willingness to gratify 
the decent curiosity of 
strangers, show a hos- 
pitality which has al- 
ways characterized the 
place. 

The house is an ar- 
chitectural freak. The 
main building—if it is 
the main building—is 
generally two stories 
in height, with irreg- 
ular wings forming 
three sides of a square 
which opens on the 
water. It is, in brief, 
a cluster of whimsical 
extensions that look as 
if they had been built 
at different periods, 
which I believe was 
not the case. The 
mansion was complet- 
ed in 1750. It origi- 
nally contained fifty- 
two rooms; a portion 
of the structure was re- 
moved twenty or twen- 
ty-five years since, leav- 
ing at present forty- 
five apartments. The 
chambers were con- 
nected in the oddest 
manner, by unexpected steps leading up or 
down, and capricious little passages that 
seem to have been the unhappy after- 
thonghts of the architect. But it is a man- 
sion on a grand scale, and with a grand air. 
The cellar was arranged for the stabling of 
a troop of thirty horse in times of danger. 
The council-chamber, where for many years 
all questions of vital importance to the State 
were discussed, is a spacious, high-studded 
room, finished in the richest style of the last 
century. It is said that the ornamentation 
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of the huge mantel, carved 
with knife and chisel, cost 
the workman a year’s con- 
stant labor. At the en- 
trance to the council- 
chamber are still the 
racks for the twelve mus- 
kets of the governor’s 
guard—so long ago dis- 
missed ! 

Some very notable fam- 
ily portraits adorn the 
walls here, among which 
is a fine painting—yes, by 
our friend Copley—of the 
lovely Dorothy Quincy, 
who married John Han- 
cock, and afterward be- 
came Madam Scott. I 
have an impression that 
this is the “ Dorothy Q.” 
of Holmes’s poem; if so, 
triply famous lady! Open- 
ing on the council-cham- 4 
ber is a large billiard- Wt, YG if | 
room; the billiard - table TU VON WWI 
is gone, but an ancient 
spinnet, with the prim air 
of an ancient maiden lady, 
and of a wheezy voice, is 
there; and in one corner 





LADY HANOOCK, PORTRAIT BY COPLEY, IN THE WENTWORTH HOUSE, 
LITTLE HARBOR, 


stands an old buffet, 
near which the im- 
aginative _ nostril 
may still detect a 
faint and tantaliz- 
ing odor of colonial 
punch. Opening 
also on the council- 
chamber are sever- 
al tiny apartments, 
empty and_ silent 
now, in which many 
a close rubber has 
been played by 
illustrious hands. 
The stillness and 
loneliness of the 
old house seem 
saddest here. The 
jeweled fingers are 
dust, the merry 
laughs have turn- 
ed themselves into 
silent, sorrowful 
phantoms, stealing 
from chamber to 
chamber. It is easy 
to believe in the tra- 
ditional ghost that 


SIN THOMAS WENTWORTH,” WENTWORTH HOUSE, LITTLE HARBOR. haunts the place— 





sink “A jolly place in times 
of old, 

But something ails it 
now!” 


* “Sir Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, dictating to his secretary in the Tower, 
the day before his execution, a.p. 1641.” Such is the traditional explanation of the 
picture, which is after Vandyck. Sir Thomas was the old governor's ancestor. 
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The mansion at Little Harbor is not the 
only notable house that bears the name of 
Wentworth. On Pleasant Street, at the 
head of Washington Street, stands the former 
residence of another colonial worthy, Gov- 
ernor John Wentworth, who went into office 
in 1767, and went out at the time of the 
Revolution. He was a royalist of the most 
decided stripe. In 1775 a man named Fen- 
ton, who had become offensive to the patri- 
ots, was given shelter in this house by the 
governor, who refused to deliver the fugitive 
to the people. The mob planted a field- 
piece (unloaded) in front of the door-step, 
and threatened to fire if Fenton were not 
forth-coming. The family vacated the prem- 
ises. and the mob entered, doing considerable 
damage. The broken marble chimney-piece 
is preserved in its place, mutely protesting 
against the outrage. Shortly after this event 
Governor Wentworth retired to England. 
He was Governor of Nova Scotia from 1792 
to 1800, and died in Halifax in 1820. This 
is one of the handsomest old dwellings in 
town, and promises to outlast many of its 
newest neighbors. The parlor presents the 
same aspect it wore when the populace 
rushed into it nearly a century ago; the 


plush on the walls has not faded, and all the 
furniture and decorations have been kept in 
their original positions, and preserved with 
scrupulous care. In the hall—deep enough 
for the duel that is always fought in halls in 
baronial novels—are full-length portraits of 
the governor and others of the family. 

There is still a third Wentworth Honse, 
also once oceupied by a colonial governor— 
there were three Governors Wentworth-— 
but that, and a hundred other relics of the 
past, must remain unmentioned. 

The points of interest in and about Ports- 
mouth are innumerable. I have accom- 
plished my end if I have succeeded in inti- 
mating this to the reader. The beaches at 
Rye and Hampton, and the summer resorts 
inland, annually draw thousands of persons 
to the neighborhood ; for the most part they 
regard Portsmouth as the place where they 
purchase their ticket to Boston, or take pas- 
sage on the little steamer for the Shoals. 
Yet many of them have crossed the Atlantic, 
and suffered the hardships and fatigue of 
foreign land travel, in order to visit local- 
ities that can not possibly possess for an 
American one-half the interest of this Old 
Town by the Sea. 
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A NIMROD OF THE SKA. 


¥ 7 [THIN the memory of most of us there 
\ ' was a time when we sought some qui- 
et spot at home to read, undisturbed, a ro- 
mance of the American whale-fisheries. The 
subject has charms that commend it to all 
young readers, since it comprehends at the 
same time both hunting adventures and the 
wonders of the deep. We are not surprised, 
then, at the great number of writers for boys 
who have chosen this field for the scene of 
their hooks) But we are surprised and re- 


| gretful that none of them ever trusted in 
| the riches it contains, and that they pre- 
| ferred to follow their own imaginations into 

the wildest impossibilities rather than to 
gather truths infinitely more interesting. 
More scientific writers have scarcely done 
| better. Perhaps we should say they have 
| done worse, for they have stated as facts 
| things as flimsy as the flimsiest yarns of the 
| story-tellers. Heretofore there have been 
‘ae trustworthy authorities on the subject, 

and for the first time a writer appears with 
| credentials that entitle him to the widest 
| consideration." 

He is not a romancer who fabricates his 
thrilling stories of the sea on dry land, nor a 
learned Dryasdust, who comes with fresh 
and sprightly theories from the dissecting- 
room, but a man from before the mast, who 
saw and heard with his own eyes and ears 
all the things that he has written about. 
His narrative is the unvarnished story of a 
forecastle hand, and its chief merits are its 
veracity and its picturesque simplicity. In 
some chapters it is rollicking and brimful 
of adventure ; in others 1t 1s sad, and weight- 
ed down with the miseries of forecastle life 
The descriptions of scenery and the phenom- 
ena of the ocean are often so very naive that 
if we were not told of their author’s busi- 





* Nimrod of the Sea; or, the American Whaleman, 
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ness, we could 
easily guess it. 
The work is em- 
inently one for 
popular entertain- 
ment and instruc- 
tion; and in one 
of its most absorb- 
ing chapters it 
shows the brill- 
iant development 
of the American 
whale trade. Fur- 
thermore we have 
nothing to add, 
save to reiterate 
that the whole 
subject is one of 
intense interest to 
old and young, 
as, we think, the 
material gathered 
in the succeeding 
pages will prove. 
The historical part 
properly comes 
first. Some of the 
adventures will be 
told later on. 

In the reign of 
King Alfred, it is 
said, there appear- 
ed in England a 
gallant old North- 
man, who told his 
majesty wondrous 
stories about the 
whales captured 
by the Finns ofi 
the coast of Lap- 
land. Alfred was 
so impressed with 
the advantages of 
the enterprise that 
he caused the information to be spread 
through his kingdom, hoping that his peo- 
ple would engage in it. But they did not, 
and until 1598 there is no further record 


on the subject. In that year, according to | 


Hakluyt’s Voyages and. Discoveries, an honest 
London merchant wrote to a friend of his, 
requesting “to be advised and directed in 


the course of killing a whale.” The answer | 


conveyed the information that competent 
whalemen and tools were to be obtained in 
Biscay, where the people had been engaged 
in the hazardous business since 1390. The 
correspondence resulted in the equipment 
of a whaling fleet, which met with great 
success, and was increased until the En- 
glish were unrivaled in the Greenland fish- 
eries. Things might have gone happily, but 
the Dutch intruded on English ground, and 
met with a hearty English welcome. Their 
tackle and oil were seized, and they were 
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“THERE SHE BLOWS! 


| their vessels also. They submitted, but only 
until some war vessels arrived to protect 
them, when they resumed the business, and 
| continued it unmolested. 

Soon afterward the English relinquished 
| the fishery, and did not again occupy it until 
| the time of Charles the Second. In 1618 it 
is recorded that the whale-fisheries of Hol- 
land employed 12,000 men. This is consid- 
|ered an exaggeration; but in a work called 
| Discourses upon Trade, published in 1670, the 
| statement occurs that “the Greenland whale- 
| fisheries of the Dutch and Hamburgers 
|have annually 400 or 500 ships, while the 
| English have only one.” It is also said that 
|in forty-six years, ending with 1721, the 
|Dutch made 5886 voyages, and captured 
| 32,906 whales, valued at £16,000,000. 
Emulous of so prosperous a traffic, the 
| English again made determined efforts to 
| Tecover what they had lost, the government 


told to depart, under the penalty of losing | granting bounties to whalemen, and allow- 
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ing ‘them exemption from the press- gang. | Parliament; and on the Arctic and Antarctic, 
But for some hidden reason the capitalists | | the Pacific ‘snd the Atlantic, they were un. 
and tars alike avoided the service, and re-| rivaled as hunters of the grande st game in 
fused the bait held out tothem. The amount | the world. In 1840 the whaling fleet num- 
of the bounty offered was again increased, | bered 675 vessels, most of them measuring 
and Protestant foreigners were invited to| over 400 tons each, and their total capac- 
immigrate and avail themselves of all the | | ity was 200,000 tons. They were manned 
privileges extended to natural-born subjects; by 1700 of the hardiest, pluckiest, and most 
but England, though so grand a naval pow-; indomitable seamen. Their value wags 
er, was still unable to muster a whaling fleet | $25,000,000, and they carried on an annual 
or find the stalwart men to man it. business of $5,000,000. 

The service required strength, pluck, and| The secret of the success of the Nantucket 
enterprise. In these things Americans would | whalemen is strikingly stated in Nimrod of 
suit it, and in 1672 the fruit of their toil in the Sea. They practiced co-operation to per- 


the whale - fisheries first appeared in the | fection. 
We believe there is yet extant | 


markets. 
the first agreement ever made in America on 
the subject. In it “James Loper doth in- 
gage to carry on a design of whale catching 
on the island of Nantucket. That is to say, 
James ingages to be a third in all respects, 
and some of the town ingages on the other 
two-thirds in a like manner.” 

This little spark, Captain Davis observes, 
kindled a great flame that burned around 
the world. 

Work was begun on the smallest scale in 
boats from the shore by thrifty, industrious, 
and courageousmen. It attracted the Amer- 
icans almost as much as it repelled the En- 
glish, and in 1761 the small island of Nan- 
tucket employed ten vessels of 100 tons each. 
In the year following the number had in- 


creased to fifteen vessels, and within twelve 
months more a magnificent fleet of eighty 
vessels, all hailing from Nantucket, were 
afloat in search of whales on the nearest and 
most distant waters. 

The whalebone exported from America to | 
Great Britain reduced the price of that ma- 


terial one-third. 
had thus far expended the extraordinary sum 
of £1,687,902 in bounties, and were content 
a while to watch the progress of their colo- 
nial subjects in the whale-fisheries ; but aft- 


er the Declaration of Independence they | 


were no longer interested in them, and re- 
newed and added to their offers of bounties. 
They offered a premium of £600 to the ves- 
sel proceeding to the Pacific, continuing four 
months on the ground, and, after being six- 
teen months out, having the greatest quan- 
tity of sperm-oil on board. Five hundred 
pounds more were promised to any of the 
seven vessels having the next greatest quan- 
tity. A second invitation was also issued 
to foreigners, who were allowed to import 
their goods free of duty and to compete for 
all the premiums. 
government appears as strange as the aver- 
sion of the sailors to an exciting service in 
which they might be expected to glory. 

The Americans were never assisted by 
their government, and depended on their 
own resources alone. Their success elicited 
a brilliant eulogy from Burke in the English 





The British government | 


The pertinacity of the’ 


“From the first,” says Captain Da- 
vis, “the people clubbed their means to 
build or buy a vessel, and many branches of 
the labor were conducted by those immedi- 
ately interested in the voyage. The cooper 
while employed in making casks took good 
eare that they were of sound and seasoned 
wood, lest they might leak his oil in the 
long voyage; the blacksmith forged the 
choicest iron in the shank of the harpoon, 
which he knew, perhaps from actual experi- 
ence, would be put to the severest test in 
wrenching and twisting as the whale, in 
which he had a one-hundredth interest, was 
secured; the rope-maker faithfully tested 
each yarn of the tow-line to make certain 
that it would carry 200 pounds of strain, for 
he well knew that one weak inch in his work 
might cause the loss of a fighting monster; 
the very women and girls who made the 
clothing remembered in their toil that fa- 
ther, brother, or one dearer yet might wear 
the garment, and extra stitches were loving- 
ly thrown in to save the loss of a button or 
the ripping of a seam.” Thus it was that 
the profits of the labor were directly enjoyed 
by those engaged in it, and the workman’s 
interest was the master’s, and the master’s 
the workman’s. 

The English capitalists could not compete 
with such a hive of co-operationists, al- 
though their government aided them with a 
premium of ten dollars per ton burden of 
the vessels, protected them by excessive du- 
ties on American oil, and granted unprece- 
dented immunities te their seamen. They 
were compelled to relinquish the honor and 
the glory and the profit, and to simply watch 
how others could excel them. For many 
years to come the commoners of Nantucket, 
New Bedford, and New London were des- 
tined to be masters of the whale-fisheries. 

No doubt those of you who are young are 
impatient for a glimpse of life on board a 
whaling ship, and now that we have shown 
you how the Americans came to be re- 
nowned in the profession, this desire shall 
be gratified. The excitement, the adven- 
tures, the perils, and the prizes of the serv- 
ice very naturally allure many boys of a 
roving disposition away from home. If you 
happen to stro}l along the docks to-morrow, 
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you will see outside some of the shipping-| one occasion, the revolver were the argu- 
offices such unflattering advertisements as, | ments used to bring refractory sinners to 
“Greenhorns wanted for whaling voyages.” | their senses. The officers swore at the men 
And not far off there will likely be an un-/} aloud, and cheated them to their faces. The 
couth lad contemplating it with a wistful | men swore at the officers in an under-breath, 
eye, ready to obey the first beck of the ayent | and were treacherous in dark corners. Once 
within, and to sign articles for a long tree | there was a revolt, the men protecting a lad 
years’ cruise. The lad is fearful that the | from the captain’s cat-o’-nine-tails. The mu- 
agent will reject him; but usually the agent | tineers were imprisoned without a trial by 
is as anxious to ship him as he is to be| an ignorant consul of the United States in 
shipped. Captain Davis had the charms of | one of the Hawaiian ports, and were released 
a whaling voyage most eloquently described | after many months by a war vessel. Quar- 
to him as he stood, fresh from a Pennsyl- rels, threats, blows, and desertions were of 
vania farm-house, in a New London ship-| frequent occurrence, and out of the large 
ping-office : “‘There’s fresh beef in plenty ; | crew that sailed from New London only four 
the porpoise is to be had for the catching, | or five returned home in the same ship. 
and there’s muscle in porpoise—it’ll stiffen| The good days of co-operation were wan- 
you up, porpoise will. Then there’s alba-| ing, we should think, when Captain Davis 
tross as big as geese—a little oily, but you’ll| went to sea. But there was never a time 
get used to that, and it makes a man water- | when the crew refused to work, or allowed a 
proof to eat albatross.” And so the lad, who} whale to pass without lowering the boats 
needs no cajolery, willingly writes his name | and cheerfully risking their lives in its cap- 
in a sprawling hand to the articles, and with | ture; and a can of grog was never sent to 
a pat on the back is sent to the ountfitter’s | the forecastle nor a kind word said that did 
store, where he is rigged in kerseys, canvas, | not awaken manifest gratitude in these poor 
and tarpaulin. sons of the sea. Considering all things, we 
The whale-fishery is considered one of the | think that the sailors were to be blamed 
best schools for seamen that we have. But} least. A pathetic incident is related of the 
the relations between officers and men were | illness of a boy named Beers. . He was left 
as brutal on the vessel in which Captain | alone and unattended, without nourishment 
Davis sailed his first voyage as on most | or medicines, on a narrow shelf in a foul- 
ships in other services. The captain and | smelling, vermin-infested pantry. When 
officers were tyrannical masters, and the men | one of the forecastle hands found him he 
vindictive slaves. The rope’s-end and, on| was delirious, murmuring the words over 
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and over again, “Oh, how lonely to die so | 
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The equipment of ‘cake consists of a tine 


far away from home and friends !—how lone- | tub, in which are coiled 300 fathoms of the 
ly! how lonely!’ And when he recovered | best hempen cord; a mast and sprit -sail; 
consciousness he stroked the hand of his | oars, harpoons, and lances; a small appara- 
comrade and continued in the same strain, | | tus to extinguish the fires that might be j ig- 
“T should not mind dying near the shore in | nited by the friction of the cord drawn from 
the track of other vessels; but here, so far | the reel; a water keg, lantern, candles, com- 


at sea, how lonely! how lonely !” His spirit | 


| pass, waif flags on poles, and bandages for 


was not released until after many hours of | wounds. The harpoon is a barbed triangu- 
1 


suffering, and he died “babbling of green | 


fields.” 

All ills on shipboard were treated by one 
formula. A powerful dose of Epsom salts 
was first administered to the patient, and if 
that effected no improvement, a still more 
powerful dose of jalap followed, with the ob- 
ject of neutralizing the salts. But if nei- 
ther medicine produced a favorable change, 
they were supplemented by a potion of cal- 
omel that either killed or cured. 

In the long voyage aronnd Cape Horn to 
the sperm-whale ground there are few in- 
cidents that have not been often described 
before. The vessel is followed by the fly- 
ing-fish, the pilot-fish, and the albatross, and 
in smooth weather the crews are drilled in 
capturing a dummy whale. A spar is towed 
astern, and the greenhorns in the boats ma- 
neuvre around it with a great deal of earnest- 
ness, and are taught some of the tricks of the 
trade. But as soon as they reach the Banks 
of Brazil actual service is due, and each 
man is alert for the stirring cry from the 
mast-head, “There she blows!” The ship is 
under sail during the day only, and in the 
night she stands by under close-reefed can- 
vas, an arrangement which allows the crew 
long watches below, and prepares them for 
hard toil during the day. The captain and 
mates strain their eyes across the waters, 
and the humblest deck hand is not less zeal- 
ous and anxious. When at last the word is 
heard from aloft, and is repeated quick and 
oft, the boats are manned with such alacrity 
and precision as are seldom seen elsewhere. 

The American whale-boats, by-the-way, 
are unexcelled in beauty, speed, and dura- 
bility. They are twenty-eight feet long, 
swelling amid-ships to six feet in breadth. 
The gunwale is twenty-two inches above 
the keel amid-ships, and rises with an ac- 
celerated curve to thirty-seven inches at 
each end. The elevation of bow and stern, 
and a clipper-like upper form, give them a 
duck-like capacity to ride advancing waves 
that would fill and sink ordinary boats. The 
gunwale and keel are of the very best tim- 
ber, and are the heaviest parts, giving a firm- 
ness to the rest of the structure. The plank- 
ing is of half-inch white cedar. We scarce- 
ly hope that these specifications will interest 
the landsman, but by them the quality of the 
boats shall be known to watermen. Let us 

add that one of these boats can be lifted by 
two men, and that it will make ten miles an 
hour in a dead chase by oars alone. 





lar iron, very sharp on the edges, and the 
lance is a somewhat similar instrument. 
There is a modern invention, called a bom)- 
lance, which is not often found in American 
boats. It is an iron tube about eighteen 
inches long, sharp at one end, and provided 
with elastic wings at the other, which serve 
as the feathers of an arrow. The tube con- 
tains six ounces of powder and a fuse, and 
is aimed at the whale’s vital parts. Some- 
times it kills instantly, but it is considered 
uncertain in fastening, and, as we have said, 
American whalemen generally avoid it. 

In boats of such lightness as we have de- 
scribed the royal game of the seas is chased 
and attacked. His moods are variable, his 
courage is always the same. Sometimes he 
is killed by the first dart of the harpoon, and 
dies a quiet death; at other times he fights 
for hours at a time, destroys boat after boat, 
mangles the men, and even charges at the 
ship itself. Such a vicious customer was 
one of the first Captain Davis had to en- 
counter. 

As soon as the harpoon had struck him 
he swiftly ran a short distance under water, 
carrying a line with him. Then turning in 
his course, he rose to the surface, and rushed 
at full speed, with his head out of water, for 
one of the boats, which he stove in and rolled 
over. The captain’s boat, in which Davis 
was bow-oar, came to the rescue; but as the 
captain saw that the men were not in imme- 
diate danger, and that a third boat was ap- 
proaching, he left them swimming, and at- 
tempted to coax the whale away from the 
wreck, which the enraged monster was 
threshing with his terrible jaw. Just then 
the whale noticed the swimmers, however, 
and rushed toward them, with his jaw at 
right angles with his body. But before he 
could reach them a second harpoon was 
hurled into him, and with that to acceler- 
ate his speed, he ran away to the windward, 
towing the captain’s boat in the wake. 

It was then the duty of the bow oarsman 
to grasp the fastening line and haul the boat 
alongside the enemy, so that the lance might 
be used upon the huge body. But it was im- 
possible, owing to the increasing speed of the 
whale, and the savage manner in which he 
tossed his finkes. The captain used an im- 
plement called a spade, with the hope of sev- 
ering the tendons of his tail, and so bringing 
him to; but the operation was unsuccessful, 
and he ran with undiminished speed, often 
rolling as he went, so as to give the flukes 
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a side-cutting power, with the intention of 


crushing his little antagonist. Under sim- 
ilar circumstances the ordinary mancuvre 
of the hunters is to sheer the boat to one 
side of the whale by taking a bight of the 
line over one side of the boat. 

“In this instance,” Davis tells us, “ the 
bow oarsman had been tugging at the line 
for an hour, but was utterly unable to get 
the boat in advance of the tlukes of the 
whale. A httle line might be gained for a 
short time, but it would soon be torn through 
the clinging hands, almost taking the flesh 
with it. 


gious man, and under his own vine and fig- 
tree, with none to rile him, I guess he would 
average well in the patience line. 


wished there had been no sin in a ripping 
oath. 


“He was a little hard on his bow oars- 


man, and rather more than hinted at some- | 


body’s cowardice. This was too much for 
my hot Welsh blood, and with the aid of 
two others I brought the boat right up to 
the iron in the whale’s body, and coolly pass- 
ed a bight around the thwart and made all 
fast. The captain was delighted to be held 
up to his work so well, and plied his lance 
thrust after thrust; but the brute seemed 
to bear a charmed life. He would not spout 
blood, and the little jets that came from the 
lance holes would not bleed a whale to death 


This was certainly very aggrava- | 
ting to the excited captain, who was a reli- | 


But with | 
all our troubles on this day, I believe he} 


in a month. Our boat buried her nose in 
the waves, and the bloody spray leaped over 
her sides as we swept right royally onward. 
Now our majestic race-horse grew impatient 
of the captain’s prodding. He milled [turn- 
ed] across our course, and we ran plump 
against his head. ‘Slack line! roared the 
captain. ‘Starn all! slack line, and starn!’ 
He turned in his tracks to step aft of the 
bow oarsman, fearing the upward cut of the 
whale’s jaw, when he saw that the line was 
fast to the thwart. ‘For God’s sake cut that 
line!’ he shouted, as he sprang forward for 
the hatchet; but the loosened bight went 
over the side, as the whale came up under 
the forward part of the boat, and carried the 
bow clear out of the water as he rounded 
slowly forward. 

“ At this moment the captain and old Ben 
{the harpooner] occupied the stern of the 


| boat, and in the perilous moment I was just 


| mad enough to enjoy the expectant look with 
which the two old whalemen awaited the 
arrival of the on-coming flukes. Fortunate- 
| ly for all of us, the blow was delayed a mo- 
'ment, and when the thundering concussion 

came it cleared our boat by a few feet. The 

other boats were out of sight, and the ship’s 

hull could be dimly seen to the leeward. “For 
| two hours more the whale ran and fought 
| with redoubled energy. The captain got 
| long darts with the lance, but with no good 
leffect. The iron drew, aud the victorious 
| whale passed from us.” 
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It was night-fall when the worn-out crew 
reached the vessel, and found that their com- 
rades, whose boat had been wrecked, were all 
safe on board. On the next day the green 
but plucky bow oarsman was told that in 
fastening the line to the boat he had placed 
six men within an inch of death. If the 
whale had gone down, the frail craft and her 
crew would have been a quarter of a mile 
under water in less than a minute. 

More pages than one number of this maga- 
zine contains could easily be filled with in- 
stances of the heroic daring of whalemen, 
and the prowess of the game which they seek. 
An infuriated whale is a vastly more terrible 
antagonist than the wildest and mightiest 
of land animals. His courage is equal to 
his power, and instances are on record in 
which a sperm-whale, after defeating the 
men in the boats, has actually rushed upon 
the ship, stove in her bow, and sunk her. 
A boat or two lost is usually the smallest 
cost of an encounter, and often the crew are 
tossed high in the air by his monstrous flukes, 
with a bristling shower of harpoons, lances, 
and splinters following after. Coming to 
the water bruised and lacerated, the men 
are still pursued by the exemy, and have to 
avoid his jaws by diving under or crawling 
over him, until one of the other boats has 
an opportunity to dispatch him. Whale ships 
do not carry surgeons, and the most horri- 
ble wounds are dressed unskillfully by the 
captain, who, in all probability, knows less 


of surgery than of Latin or Greek. Ampu- 
tations are performed with carpenter’s saws 
and butcher’s knives, and wounds bandaged 
with canvas. If you should ever meet ay 
old whaleman you may read in his patches 
and scars the evidence of the manifold perils 
of his profession. 

In the pretty cemetery at Sag Harbor, 
Long Island, there is a marble monument 
bearing a touching record. It is in the form 
of a broken ship’s mast, with an unstrand- 
ed hawser twisted around the foot, and en- 
graved upon it are the names of six captains 
of whale ships belonging to the town, all of 
|them under thirty years of age, who died, 

within ten years of each other, in actual en- 
counter with the monsters of the deep. An 
old whaleman who had escaped death sey- 
| eral times used to declare that he only lived 
“on borrowed time, a monument of God’s in- 
finite mercy.” We may also mention here 
the case of Captain James Huntling as an 
example of a whaleman’s endurance. His 
boat was upset and rolled over him by a 
large sperm-whale. When he rose to the 
surface he was entangled in the line, and 
struggled hard to free himself, but before he 
could succeed he was jerked out of the sight 
of his horrified shipmates. A bight of line 
| yet attached to the whale was around his 
ankle. Drawing himself nearer the retreat- 
ing animal, he drew a sheath-knife and man- 
aged to cut the cord. When he again came 
to the surface a boat rescued him and con- 
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veyed him to the == 
ship. His ankle 

was broken, and 

in the presence of 

his men he set it 
himself, and then 
resumed his usual 
duties. 

Captain Davis 
mentions a sperm- 
whale which first 
wrecked two boats 
and afterward 
charged at the 
ship, tearing away 
the cut-water and 
the copper sheath- 
ing around the 
bow. Several har- 
poons, lances, and 
bomb-lances were 
fired into him 
without effect. 
During the night 
he remained on 
the surface in the 
vicinity of the 
wrecked __ boats, 
and was frequent- 
ly heard fighting 
the fragments. 
On the following 
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day thirty-one bomb-lances more, each con- | tioned, and provided with broad-edged tools 
taining half a pound of gunpowder, were ex- | called spades, which are mounted on sixteen- 


ploded in him before he yielded. The mon- 
ster produced 115 barrels of oil, half of it 
head-matter, the value of which will be ex- | 
plained anon. Finback whales are even | 
more dangerous than sperm. They are oc- | 
casionally 120 feet long, and extremely swift | 
and powerful in their motions. But their | 
blubber is thin and the whalebone scant, | 
and they are considered less valuable than | 
others of the species. 

When the whale has been killed and is | 
hauled alongside the vessel, the “cutting | 
in” process is begun. This is surgery on the 
largest scale known. The immense carcass 
is brought underneath some elaborate tackle 
rigged on board. From the head of the 
mast two great sheave blocks depend, a rope 
about eight inches in circumference running 
through them. The rope also passes through 
a corresponding traveling block, to which, 
in the beginning of the operation, a heavy: 
iron hook is attached by a clevis and bolt. 
The fall leads to the windlass,-near which a 
number of men stand ready to lend a hand. 
The rail and side planks above the deck of 
the vessel are all removed, and two plat- 
forms, or gangways, are erected over the 
side in front of the opening thus formed. 
The whale is next brought directly under- 
neath the hoisting tackle, which swings 
above the platforms. On these, secured by 





ropes around the waist, the officers are sta- 
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foot poles. A circular flap is cut from around 
the whale’s eye. One of the boat-steerers 
now appears, dressed in a rough woolen 
suit. Secured by a rope fastened around his 
waist, he is lowered on to the whale’s back, 
and inserts the hook of the tackle in the eye. 
This is a dangerous duty in a heavy sea, the 
smooth skin of the whale affording but a 
poor footing, while a score of sharks are 
nibbling around, and the ponderous hook 
and block are swaying with the roll of the 
ship. 

When the hook is inserted the order is 
given to “haul taut” and “heave away,” and 
the flap, technically the blanket, or blubber, 
slowly ascends beyond the deck until it 
reaches three-fourths of the height of the 
mainmast. <A second boat-steerer then cuts 
an oval plug from it, which is secured by oth- 
er tackle, both parts being afterward lowered 
into the blubber-room. The first cut is ex- 
tended to other parts of the body, the head 
excepted, which is reserved for the last, and 
the windlass is constantly working until five 
hundred or more feet of the blanket have — 
been brought on board. When every bit of 
the carcass has been stripped of blubber, it 
is turned adrift and floats away, coloring the 
water by its oozing blood, and attracting a 
shoal of sharks and a flock of albatrosses, 
which hold carnival in the sea and air over 
the fallen majesty. 
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The head is one-third the entire length of 
a sperm-whale, and in obtaining the valua- 
ble spermaceti which it contains the whale- 
men divide it into three parts—the “ case,” 
the “junk,” and the bone. The “junk” is 
first hauled on board and stowed away, and 
then the “ case” is bailed. You will find an 
illustration of this operation below. The 
“case” 1s a massive part of the head, cellular 
in the interior, the walls of the cells running 
vertically and transversely. It is filled with 
an oily substance of a faint yellow tint, 
translucent when warm. The oil-bearing 
flesh forms about one-third of the mass, and 
in a large whale it has yielded three and a 
half tons. The case also contains the re- 
spiratory canal, and a cavity of extraordinary 
depth filled with oil. An opening is made 
at one end for the purposes of bailing, and 
it is next hauled to a vertical position be- 
yond the reach of the water. A deep and 


narrow bucket attached to a line and pulley 
is then lowered, and brought up full of trans- 
parent spermaceti, mixed with silky integu- 
ments having the odor of freshly drawn 


BAILING THE “‘ OASE,” 


milk. The sore hands of the crew, bathed in 
this rich substance, are relieved and healed, 
and the greenhorns dabble in it with the in- 
effable satisfaction displayed by city young- 
sters in a mud puddle. 

As soon as the case has been emptied it is 
abandoned, and the “try-works” are brought 
into use. The “try-works” are one of the 

| disfigurements that cause merchantmen and 
| man-of-war’s men to laugh at whaling ves- 
| sels. They are boilers set in a foundation 
of brick on the deck, and are used for re- 
ducing the blubber to oil. The mainyard 
is taken aback, the mainsail and top-sails 
are furled, and, while the vessel drifts in her 
course, the fires are lighted. “Trying out,” 
as the work is called, is one of the most 
wearisome and offensive of the whaleman’s 
toils. Captain Davis states that he never 
experienced six hours of greater wretched- 
ness than those during which this operation 
was performed on his first whale. The scene 
on board is weird in the extreme. Red flame 
and smoke issue from the flues and shoot 





into the black night, bringing the outlines of 
the masts and rig- 
ging into strange 
relief. The feet of 
the men slide over 
the wet and slip- 
pery deck at every 
roll of the ship, 
and their clothes 
are wet, sooty, 
and greasy. Ifthe 
greenhorn has not 
yet repented, the 
words of penitence 
will surely come 
to his lips in the 
“trying out.” The 
orders of the offi- 
cers are harsher 
than ever, and the 
men swear sullen- 
ly in rejoinder. In 
fact, the ship be- 
comes for the time 
“a little hell on 
earth,” and we can 
scarcely wonder 
that English sail- 
ors avoided so un- 
pleasant an occu- 
pation. With ev- 
ery whale caught 
the drudgery is re- 
peated, and some- 
times the decks 
have been no soon- 
er holy-stoned and 
the brass - work 
polished than the 
furnaces are again 
lighted. The chase 
is magnificent 
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sport, brit the 
“cutting in” and 
the “trying out” 
have an opposite 
equivalent in hor- 
rors. 

The cruise after 
sperm and right 
whales in the Pa- 
cific is a long and 
dreary one. It 
generally lasts for 
three or four years, 
and there are few 
incidents to vary 
its monotony ex- 
cept the excite- 
ment of the chase. 
Calls are made 
occasionally at 
South American 
ports, where the 
sailors find dirt 
and debauchery 
in abun dance, and 
frequently man- 
age to get into 
conflict with the 
petty authorities ; 
at the volcanic 
Galapagos, where 
delicious terrapin 
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are more plenti- | // fan 
ful than clams on (// (9 A, 
Long Island, and 
afford a welcome 
change in the ves- 
sel’s dietary, which ordinarily consists of salt | the spot sought by the harpoon and lance. 
pork and, mouldy biscuit; at the evergreen | When touched, Captain Davis states, the 
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“TRYING OUT.” 


Cocos Island, a land of leaf and flowers, where 
the purest water is found; and at Sandwich 
Island ports, where the smooth-tempered | 
Hawaiians exchange innocent hospitalities 
with the sailors, and even extend them so 
far as to also exchange names and clothing | 
during the vessel’s stay in port. 


bloody torrent surcharges the lungs, and is 
expelled through the spout-hole. Suffoca- 
tion and deatn follow, but when the wound 
is only slight the agonies of the dying beast 
are considerably prolonged. The poor creat- 
ure will lie on the surface feebly propelling 


| itself onward, and, with quick-repeated sobs, 


But it is time that we said something | will pour out its life by slow degrees, col- 
about the form and habits of the whale it- | oring the surface of the ocean with a deep 
self. A great diversity of opinion exists on | crimson. From this stupor it is aroused to 
the subject, and an old tar once averred the | its last struggle. The head rises and falls, 
number of tails a whale carries depends al-| and the flukes thrash the water rapidly. 
together on the quantity of grog the looker- | With great speed it will swim in a large 
on has drunk. Such authorities as we have | circle two or three times, and then fall on 
had differ most widely, but Captain Davis’s | its side dead, with “ fin out.” 
observations were submitted to an assem-| The length of time a whale ean remain 
blage of old whalemen at New London, who | below the surface is probably much greater 
unanimously indorsed their accuracy in all | than has hitherto been allowed. Sometimes, 
except two or three minor points. One of | notably during the full of the moon, the 
the most interesting peculiarities of the | whales abound over the feeding ground, and 
whale is its immense loss of blood in death.| many are taken. But the busy season is 
It is presumed to have a large supply ar- | followed by a period of two weeks or more 
terialized in a reservoir, which is brought | during which none will be visible. Vessels 
into use when that in general cireulation | will be spoken from all points of the com- 
becomes vitiated during a prolonged sub- pass, and to the question, “Have you seen 

This reservoir is what whale- | whales?” the answer will be, “ Not fora week 


mergence. 
men term the “life” of the whale, and is|or ten days.” The busy and dull seasons 
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alternate uniformly over an area of six hun- 
dred miles north and south by nine hundred 
miles east and west. Bull whales often ap- 
pear as though they have been reposing on 
a muddy bottom, and off the coast of New 
Zealand they have been seen with such bar- 
nacles on their lower jaws as are found on a 
ship’s bottom. 

In the same connection Captain Davis 
states an ingenious theory, which we will 
quote in his own words as nearly as we can 
remember them. ‘The ‘case’ and ‘junk’ of 
the largest spermaceti may attain a length | 
of twenty-five feet, a depth of eleven feet, and 
a breadth of nine feet, with a total weight | 
of sixty thousand pounds. There is nothing | 
to break the alabaster color of the interior, | 
nor any tubular structure, save the breath- | 
ing pipe. Yet the animal heat of this part | 
is as great as though the circulaticn was 
perfect. Now blood is generally regarded 
as the common carrier of animal economy ; 
but in this case the building and wasting 
processes are conducted twenty-five feet from 
the presence of blood, with which the other 
parts of the whale’s body are proportionate- 
ly more highly charged than land animals. 
What are the uses of this immense mass? 
Most writers believe that it acts as a buoy 
to lift the nostrilabove water. But, in truth, 
the head is much less buoyant than the body, 
owing to the heavy casing of ‘ white horse ;’ 
and when the whale dies the head turns 
spout-hole down and bony jaw upward, 
showing the part containing the fatty mat- 
ter is the heaviest.” With these facts as a 


basis, Captain Davis believes that the sack | 


of oil has a use in the whale’s submergence. 
It is commonly conceded that whales have | 
a mysterious power of communicating with | 
each other, and instances are mentioned 
which, if trustworthy, afford the strongest 
proof possible. Stationed at the mast-heads 
of their vessels, captains have observed that | 
when their boats were attacking a whale to | 
the leeward, a school several miles to the | 
windward, and out of sight of the combat- 
ants, would show signs of alarm, and re- 
treat the moment the first blow of the har- 
poon was struck. Sound was not the means 
of communication, as the distance was too 
great, and furthermore it is a well-ascer- 
tained fact that whales only signal by sound 
in the practice of “lob-tailing.” In ‘“lob- 
tailing” the whale rises perpendicularly in 
the water, with its head downward. Thus 
poised, it will swing from side to side, sweep- 
ing a radius of thirty feet with awful vio- 
lence. The concussions of its body with the 


the sea is a mass of foam and the air is filled 
with spray. The practice is supposed to be 
intended for amusement, butitis also atocsin. 

“ Breaching” is another strange habit 
common in all varieties of the whale. It 
consists in the whale’s elevating three- 














fourths of its body out of water, and then 
falling heav ily on its side. In “sounding” 
the whale raises its head a few feet out of 
the water, gives a long spout, rounds its 
back, and revolves as on an axis. Round- 
ing higher by degrees, it gently lifts its 
massive flukes without the least spray to a 
surprising height, and the next moment it 
smoothly disappears beneath the surface in 
a perpendicular descent. Considering the 


'size and the apparently unwieldy propor- 
, tions of the monster, the litheness with 


which it executes these movements is ex- 
traordinary. The sea is not disturbed, and 
not the least sound is heard. “Sounding” 
is a certain indication of sperm-whale on a 
| cruising ground, as the right-whale is never 
found i in water so deep that the act is possi- 
‘ble, and as the humpback and sulphur- 
bottom whales do not intrude on sperm- 
whale ground. Unless it is disturbed by 
the hunters, the sperm-whale always de- 
scends in this manner. 

Another maneeuvre is “ settling,” which is 
often a means of safety to the whale when 
diving or running will not avail. From a 
position of inaction the whale can suddenly 
sink without a stroke of the tail or fins, and 
without any apparent effort. It is as a mass 
of lead, and sinks from the head of a pursu- 
ing boat so rapidly that the harpoon may 
be darted but not delivered. Many whales 
thus escape. 

The speed of the sperm-whale and the 
regularity of its movements are scarcely less 
wonderful. A vessel once gave chase to a 
whale, and ran after it at the rate of ten 
knots, with yards squared and every stitch 
| of canvas stretched. But during twelve 
hours of daylight she did not gain one knot 
on the whale, which passed from sight. In 
other instances captajns of vessels have care- 
| fully ascertained the course of a fleeing whale 
| in an afternoon’s chase, and have followed it 
| during the night. At the return of daylight 
| the same whale has still been in sight ahead 
or astern, having stood through the dark on 
the course in which it started. On one oth- 
er occasion a whale began a chase to the 
windward as soon as he was struck, towing 
the boat after him. The ship followed with 
a full top-sail breeze, but in four hours the 
whale and the boat in tow were lost to sight. 

A large sperm-whale will produce about 
one hundred and seven barrels of oil. Its 
length is about seventy-nine feet, its height 
at the forehead eleven feet, and its width 
nine or ten feet. It has about fifty teeth, 


| the heaviest of them weighing about one 
water may be heard for many miles, while | 


pound and a half. 

According to Captain Davis the skin is 
not naked. Beneath what is called “the 
black skin” a curdy deposit is found, which 
is easily scraped away after the death of the 
animal, and reveals a close fur one-eighth of 
an inch in thickness. This fur envelops the 
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entire surface, and has root in the true skin | portion of the head; and the under jaw is 
or blubber. The flesh is a dark red, very | supplied with ivory teeth. The right-whale 
firm, and of the texture of rope-yarn. It is is found only in soundings off the coast; the 
fit for food in an emergency, but is not sought | female is larger than the male; the lower 


by epicures. The average temperature of 
the blood is 104° Fahrenheit. 

The whales are gregarious in their hab- 
its, but the old males are often found alone. 
Their ordinary rate of travel is about five | 
miles an hour, although they far exceed that | 
when urged by the hunters. The young are 
said to-measure fourteen feet in length at 
their birth. How long they remain with 
their mother is unknown, but the herd 
watches them until they attain a consider- 
able size. The milk is white and fatty. 
They are supposed to live to a great age; 
and, apropos, a story is told of a sailor whose 
boat was wrecked, while he and his mess- 
mates were tossed high into the air, by a 
mad whale’s flukes. As he came down, aft- 
er half an hour had elapsed, the whale await- 
ed him with open mouth, and instead of 








sinking as deeply into the sea as he had | 
been high in the air, he slid smoothly into | 


the whale’s interior. As soon as he recover- 
ed breath he drew out his tobacco-box and 
helped himself to a liberal “quid,” which 
he rolled over and over in his mouth as he 
laughed at his adventure. Presently he 
arose from the soft but moist couch on 
which he had been thrown, and surveyed 
the apartment, which contained many won- 
ders, you may be sure. Some writing on 
one of the walls attracted his attention, and 
on examination it proved to be the words, 
“Jonah, B.c. 862.” This amused him so 
much that the “quid” fell out of his mouth, 
and the whale at once began to writhe and 
show a violent dislike to the nicotine. A 
happy idea occurred to him, and he cut his 
plug of tobacco into small pieces, which he 
distributed over the floor. The whale then 
heaved more violently than ever, and while 
Jack was holding his sides at the joke, he 
was shot into the water and almost on board 
one of the ship’s boats. Some of his com- 
rades doubted his wondrous story, but, for 
the benefit of unbelievers, he had brought 
back with him a pocket-knife with a buck- 
horn handle on which were stamped Jonah’s 
initials and an American eagle. 

The whale’s mouth is out of proportion to 
its other parts, and is so narrow, compara- 
tively speaking, that one might suppose the 
animal would have difficulty in entrapping 
its prey. But its food is the voracious cut- 
tle-fish, or “squid,” which is found at great 


jaw, with its lips and tongue, is much larger 
than the upper jaw; neither the upper nor 
the lower jaw is supplied with teeth, the 
upper jaw having great slabs of whalebone 
instead. The sperm-whale is the more com- 
bative of the two, and no large bull whale 
of its species is taken that has not been 
scarred by the teeth of its rivals. The 
sperm-whale is dangerous to the huntsmen 
at each end. The motions of its flukes are 
limited ; but, to compensate for this, it is 
possessed of admirable skill in fencing with 
the jaw. The right-whale’s jaw is not dan- 
gerous; but it is more active and powerful 
with its flukes than the sperm-whale; and 
there is a spot on the upper jaw which is 
seemingly as sensitive as the antenne of 
an insect. However swiftly a right-whale 
may be advancing on a boat, a slight prick 
on this point will suddenly arrest his move- 
ments, and he will not advance a yard far- 
ther, but will either descend, back, or turn 
to the right or left. 

A large-sized right-whale will afford three 
hundred barrels of inferior oil and three thou- 
sand pounds of bone. 

The golden days of American whaling are 
over. In the Revolutionary war Nantucket 
alone lost by capture 134 vessels, and the 
war of 1812 was also disastrous. But from 
both of these calamities the whalers recov- 
ered, and, as we have already shown, the 
whaling fleet of the United States consisted, 
in 1840, of over 670 vessels, with a capacity 
of 220,000 tons. The introduction of petro- 
leum materially reduced the demand for and 
the consumption. of whale-oil, however, and 
the trade received a serious blow when the 
rebel cruiser Shenandoah destroyed thirty-four 
United States vessels on the arctic ground. 

At present the fleet numbers 203 vessels, 
showing a decrease of fifteen per cent. per 
annum for the past two years. Our entire 
import of sperm and whale oil in 1872 was 
about three-fourths of our import of sperm 
alone in 1853, and one-fourth of our import 
of whale-oil alone in 1851. Our import of 
whalebone in 1872 was only one-twenty- 
eighth of the import of 1853. No whaling 
grounds have been abandoned, and every 
sea and ocean are still explored by American 
whalemen. Bunt it is believed that the are- 
tic fishery will be discontinued soon, as the 

perils that attend vessels visiting it have 





depths, and is allured by a white and shin- 
ing object. The jaw and tongue of the 
sperm-whale are of silvery whiteness, and 
thus nature enables the creature to over- 
come the defect. The sperm-whale only 
frequents deep water; the male is much 
larger than the female; the upper jaw, the 


“case,” and the “junk” form the greater | ployments for their ships. 


caused the demand of an increased rate of 
insurance. Nevertheless the arctic fleet in 
1873 numbered about thirty-two vessels, al- 
though the disasters of the previous year 
were numerous. The profits of whaling are 
| exceedingly small, and the wealthiest cap- 
| italists engaged in it are seeking other em- 
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Ir was a gallant sailor man 
Had just come home from sea, 
And as I passed him in the town 
He sang “ Ahoy!” to me. 
I stopped, and saw I knew the man— 
Had known him from a boy; 
And so I answered, sailor-like, 
* Avast!” to his “* Ahoy!” 
I made a song for him one day— 
His ship was then in sight— 
“The little anchor on the left, 
The great one on the right.” 


I gave his hand a hearty grip. 
“So you are back again? 

They say you have been pirating 
Upon the Spanish Main ; 

Or was it some rich Indiaman 
You robbed of all her pearls ? 

Of course you have been breaking hearts 
Of poor Kanaka girls!” 

“Wherever I have been,” he said, 
“T kept my ship in sight— 

‘The little anchor on the left, 
The great one on the right.’” 


“T heard last night that you were in; 
I walked the wharves to-day, 

But saw no ship that looked like yours. 
Where does the good ship lay ? 

I want to go on board of her.” 
*“ And so you shall,” said he; 





THE TWO ANCHORS. 
By R. H. STODDARD. 














“But there are many things to do 
When one comes home from sea. 

You know the song you made for me? 
I sing it morn and night— 

‘The little anchor on the left, 
The great one on the right !’” 


“But how’s your wife and little one?” 
“Come home with me,” he said. 
“Go on, go on; I follow you.” 
I followed where he led. 
He had a pleasant little house; 
The door was open wide, 
And at the door the dearest face— 
A dearer one inside! 
He hugged his wife and child: he sang— 
His spirits were so light— 
“The little anchor on the left, 
The great one on the right.” 





‘Twas supper-time, and we sat down— 
The sailor's wife and child, 

And he and I: he looked at them, 
And looked at me, and smiled. 

“T think of this when I am tossed 
Upon the stormy foam, 

And though a thousand leagues away, 
Am anchored here at home.” 

Then, giving each a kiss, he said, 
“*T see in dreams at night 

This little anchor on my left, 
This great one on my right!” 





THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 





THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 


WHALE’S-BACK LIGHT. 


Y first visit to the Isles of Shoals was 
made in mid-August. The grass had 


every where the emerald brightness of the 
first June days, before the sun has parched it 


or the dust has dimmed its glory. But the 
emerald of the grass was outrivaled by the 
sapphire of the sea. The fact that it was 
Sunday made the natural stillness of the 
day more evident. I had driven down from 
Portsmouth, along the lovely banks of the 
Piscataqua, through the pretty village of 
Newcastle, past many a field already sump- 
tuous with golden-rod, to a point of land at 
the extreme mouth of the river, and directly 
facing the Shoals. Here lived a “ scholar 
gypsy,” in a house nearly two centuries old, 
with one spacious room nearly twice as high 
as the others, and all over the exterior a 
woodbine’s beautiful entanglement. The 
hush of recent sorrow brooded over all. 
The little heroine of Celia Thaxter’s Foot- 
Prints on the Sand quietly reveled in the per- 





fect air and light. I strolled down to the 
last extremity of the land, and looked out 
over the flashing sea to the group of islands 
two or three leagues away. But for the 
great houses upon Star and Appledore, they 
would have made a very little break on the 
horizon. I had been reading Celia Thaxter’s 
little book about them. How strange it 
seemed, so looking at them, that they should 
have inspired so much enthusiasm, so much 
poetry—that they should have been the scene 
of so much comedy and tragedy and event- 
ful life! 

The next day I took the handsome little 
boat that plies between Portsmouth and 
Appledore, and past pleasant Kittery-side, 
where the stately mansion of Sir William 
Pepperell, hero of Louisburg, was pointed 
out to me—past the scene of my visit of 
the day before—we glided on until we reach- 
ed the open sea, and struck out for the slow- 
ly lifting bulk of Appledore. Whale’s-back 
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Light lifted upon the left its mass of fresh oughly around and over Appledore and Star, 
new granite side by side with the weather- and saw enough to make me long for more, 
stained old light-house in which a light no and then took the Major, the Star boat, for 
longer shines. Drawing near Appledore the Portsmouth, and went home, resolved to 
boat’s shrill whistle announced the number come again as soon as possible. 
of our passengers, and soon after we land- | visit was early in June. 

ed on the pretty floating wharf which the | At Portsmouth I found the little schooner 
Laighton brothers have provided for the safe- | Molly at the wharf ready to take me to the 
ty and comfort of their guests. Of course Shoals as soon as the tide should slack—for 
there was a pleasant gathering upon the | the tide in the Piscataqua is not to be ig- 
wharf of curious or expectant people, and | nored. It runs with a tremendous energy. 
there were many greetings, and there was | | There is one point in the river which is felic- 
much kissing. The house at Appledore | itously called “ Pull-and-be-damned Point,” 
stretches its long veranda across the head | so hard is it to row against the tide. Mean- 
of a little cove. A little to the left of the | time the rain came down right merrily, and 
“lordly pleasure-house” is the cottage where | I took shelter in a carpenter’s loft upon the 
Mrs. Celia Thaxter, the princess of this Thule,, | wharf, and tried to get prodigiously inter- 
holds her court, she being the sister of the ‘ested i in achart of Daniel’s prophecies, which 
brothers Cedric and Oscar Laighton, whose | | proved conclusively that the millennium 


My next 


pleasant faces and simple, breezy manners | 
are not the least attractive features of their 
hospitality. In front of Mrs. Thaxter’s cot- | 
tage is the flower garden which she has cel- | 
ebrated in her book, and this August day it 
was a splendid rage of color, the flame of the | 
nasturtiums leaping every where among the 
poppies and sweet-peas, the corn-flowers and 
the marigolds. The sun that shines upon 
these barren ledges and the winds that visit 
them seem not only to 


“Touch the human countenance 
With a color of romance,” 


and to make blanched cheeks ruddy once | 


again, but to bestow on every flower that 
blooms upon the Isles a color that its kin- 
dred on the main can seldom boast. 

So far as weather was concerned, my first 
visit to the Shoals was a good deal of a fail- 
ure. I had but a few hours of pleasant 
weather. All of the second day a chilly 
storm prevailed, and the third day was du- 
biously fair. Still I walked pretty thor- 





PUCK ISLAND, FROM APPLEDORE, 


| would come in 1843. It came for me when 
at length we loosed our hawser and swung 
out into the stream. This was at two 
| |o’clock. It was after seven when the Molly 
_ dropped her anchor at the Shoals; but I had 
‘left her in a whaling-boat an honr before, 
| with her sails idly flapping, near Duck Isl- 
‘and, that lay like some grim monster roaring 
| for its food. We went so near that we could 
see the sandpipers playing in its jaws, as 
the famed Egyptian birds play in the croc- 
odile’s, picking his teeth for him. Duck 
Island’s teeth are terrible incisors, terrible 
grinders too. Alas for the poor vessel that 
is driven upon them! This island is less 
bold than any of the others, and has reefs 
running far out in all directions. It is the 
farthest north of all the islands, about a 
mile from Appledore, and has no inhabitants, 
nor now any sign of former occupation. 

The other islands of the group are Apple- 
dore, which is next further south; then Mal- 
aga; then Haley’s or Smutty-Nose; then Ce- 
dar; then Star; then, half a mile to the south, 
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White Island, with Seavey’s semi-detached 
from it by a bar dry at low water; then Lon- 
doner, half a mile to the west. The four last 
named are in New Hampshire, the rest be- 
long to Maine.* The total area of the whole 
group does not exceed six hundred acres. 
Appledore, once called Hog Island, and 

sometimes even now insulted by that epi- 


| 
| 


thet, is the largest of the group, and, all 


things considered, by far the most attract- 

ive, though Star and White have their pe- | 
culiar charms. It is about a mile in length 
from east to west, and five-eighths of a mile 
across its widest part. A valley divides it 
into two unequal portions. The great house 
of entertainment stretches across this valley, 
with pleasant lawns in front of it, not comb- 
ed too carefully, and in the rear the huge 
kitchens and laundries which so vast an 
establishment requires. On rising ground 
a few rods north from the house stands a | 
broad-based, substantial monument to the 
“Hon. Henry B. Laighton. Died May 18, 
1865. Aged 61.” His right to be called 
honorable, I judge, had other basis than his 
having held some office in the State gov- 
ernment of New Hampshire. He is reputed 
to have been a man of stalwart form and re- 
markable endurance, with great intelligence 
and force of character, entirely original, not 
without prejudices, and withal “a good 
hater,” such as Dr. Johnson would have 
loved. Conceiving very naturally a disgust 
for politics, he accepted the keepership of 
White Island Light, which he tended faithful- 
ly for six years. The prose of those six years | 
has long since vanished; their poetry has | 
been preserved for us in Mrs. Thaxter’s verse, | 
and still more perfectly in that prose poem 
which records her experiences of child life 
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LAIGHTON’S GAVE, 


year after year the guests of former years 


| 
| @ 


upon White Island. Mr. Laighton never set | return to revel in this pure and silent world. 





foot on the main-land again after he had 

once left it. For five-and-twenty years he | 
regarded its dim outline with unmixed aver- | 
sion, only regretting that it was not further | 
off. Leaving White Island, he came to Ap- | 
pledore with his family, and built himself a 

cottage, not with any idea of giving public 

entertainment. But the keen-scented found 

him on his mimic continent, and almost be- 

fore he knew it he was “a host in himself.” 

The fact that this great establishment came 

from such a small beginning is evidently one 

reason why it never loses its attraction. 

The things that grow are always much 
more interesting than the things that are 
made. With five hundred guests crowding 
its tables, overflowing its beds, and swarm- 
ing up and down its long piazzas, the Apple- 
dore is still home-like to a degree that has 
no parallel. The genius that directed its 
beginning still presides over its comforts 
and conveniences. It is no wonder that 








* For map of the Isles of Shoals see page 634 of this 
number. 


The air of Appledore is full of spicy scents 
of shrubs and tiny plants—scents more de- 
licious than home-coming ships from Spain 
ever brought with them to these Isles. 
When the sweet-bay distills its wholesome 
fragrance in July or August weather, that 
is the grand climacteric. There is but 
one tree growing upon Appledore—an elm, 
covered with yellow lichen, which pierces 
the piazza of the hotel midway of its enor- 
mous length; but the low blueberries grow 
every where, and the spiked tendrils of the 
blackberry and raspberry make many a for- 
bidding interlacement. And think not flow- 
ers are lacking. 

“So bleak these shores, wind-swept, and all the year 


Washed by the wild Atlantic’s restless tide, 
You would not dream that flowers the woods hold 


dear 
Amid such desolation dare abide.” 


This is the poet’s challenge. Then she sings 
a sweet anthology of the flowers that blos- 
som, from 

“The first wind-flower trembling on its stem” 
to those that shiver in October's nipping 
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WHITE ISLAND LIGHT, 


air. As I wandered over Appledore the Ist 
of June, there were places where I hardly 
dared to tread for fear of crushing out a 
colony of the delicate houstonia, and the 
more delicate trientalis was growing all 


about, and the pretty stone-crop, and I knew | 


the pimpernel was not far off, and already 
the ground was pricked with promises of 
golden-rod—autumn foreboded when the 
spring had hardly gone. From Londoner I 
brought home the first blossoms of wild pea, 
and upon White Island the wild morning- 
glories were tumid to the verge of opening. 
The different islands have much more like- 
ness than unlikeness, but they have their 
individual traits. Appledore is wealthiest 
in shrubs and flowers, and in the variety of 
its conformation ; Haley’s boasts the largest 
plot of arable land; Star is the barrenest of 
all, except White Island, but not even Ap- 
pledore can quite compete with its majestic 
cliffs and crags, and nowhere else do the 
rocks bear the marks of such convulsions. 
Ducks Island, with its fierce Shag and Mingo 
reefs, is unlike any of the others. This isl- 
and would seem to have named the group 
the Isles of Shoals—not the Isle of Shoals, 
as is so often said and written. But there 
are those who say that the group was so 
called because of the “shoals” of fish which 
were their first attraction, and it is worthy 
of mention that “The Shoal of Isles” is an 
appellation not unknown to old geographers. 
There were so many of them that there seem- 
ed to be a “shoal,” a “ school,” of them. 
There is something almost pathetic in the 
way in which the grass and herbage nes- 
tle among the rocks, as if they fain would 
clothe their jagged forms with many-tinted 
drapery. The mosses and the lichens emu- 
late their zeal. Appledore is almost as rich 
in them as any mountain-side. And still 
the glory of these islands is not in any thing 
that clothes the rocks, but in the rocks 
themselves. If they could be stripped bare 
of every scrap of green they nourish with 


| precarious food, they would be just as grand 
| as they are now, though far less beautiful; 
| for their soft grays and browns wed very 
| happily with the scanty grass and foliage, 
}and bring forth exquisite effects of color. 
But who shall fitly say or sing the wonder 
of these cliffs and crags, these precipices 
that repel the ever-fresh invasions of the 
sea, these seams and scars, these dikes and 
battlements, these veins of different sorts so 
curiously twisted, so fantastically braided, 
by the fiery hands that moulded al) this 
fearful pageantry? In what a fierce, wild 
mood the elemental forces must have been 
when they did so strange a piece of work as 
this? 


“A heap of bare and splintery crags 
Tumbled about by lightning and frost, 
With rifts and chasms and storm-bleached jags 
That wait and growl for a ship to be lost: 
No island, but rather the skeleton 
Of a wrecked and vengeance-smitten one.” 


South Gorge, on Appledore, is a wondrous 
spot, where the trap-rocks, every where soft- 
er than the adjoining granite, has been eaten 
out by the sea. It gives one a tolerable— 
one might say intolerable—idea of eternity 
to think how long the sea must have been 
gnawing and nibbling here to bring about 
the present state of things. There are scores 
of these dikes about the Shoals, but this one 
is the finest of them all; and near by there 
is a fearful precipice with a retreating base, 
and there being a convenient cleft, you can 
lean over the edge and fancy yourself lean- 
ing over the prow of some enormous ship 
aground upon the half-tide rocks below, or 
upon Noah’s ark atop of Ararat. Here at 
the edge of evening it is well to come and 
linger till White Island Light flashes its red 
and white alternately, and you think of the 
sad poem which begins, 


“T lit the lamps in the light-house tower, 
For the sun dropped down and the day was dead; 
They shone like a glorious clustered flower— 
Ten golden and five red.” 
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You think, too, of that story told by Mrs. 
Thaxter of the Nottingham galley that was 
wrecked long, long ago upon Boon Island, 
and how the men waxed ravenous for each 
other’s flesh, and of that other story she has 
told in verse of the young couple, newly 
wed, who went to keep the light, and how 
“ Death found them; turned his face and passed her by, 
But laid a finger on her lover's lips, 
And there was silence. Then the storm ran high, 
And tossed and troubled sore the distant ships. 
“Nay, who shall speak the terrors of the night, 
The speechless sorrow, the supreme despair? 
Still, like a ghost, she trimmed the waning light, 
Dragging her slow weight up the winding stair. 


“With more than oil the saving lamp she fed, 

While, lashed to madness, the wild sea she heard ; 

She kept her awful vigil with the dead, 

And God’s sweet pity still she ministered.” 

Boon Island is fifteen miles northeast of 
Appledore, and about as far from the Maine 
coast. There is something awful in its lone- 
liness. There is no soil upon the island save 
a little that has been imported from the 
main-land, but out of this observant eyes once 
noted morning-glories creeping up against 
the weather-beaten light-house tower. From 
Appledore this tower alone is seen, the island 
is so insignificant. 

Appledore has now only one dwelling on 
it separate from the hotel. But there was 
a time when all its southern slope looking 
toward Star was dotted thick with human 
habitations, and nothing can be more pa- 
thetic than the remains of these that now 
enhance the natural loneliness of the spot. 
From the time of the first settlements till 
1679 the main hamlet was at Appledore, a 
good spring of water having probably at- 
tracted it. But this hamlet went to ruin 
nearly two hundred years ago, and all that 
is now left of it is the seventy or eighty 
garden and cellar walls, all overgrown with 
shrubs and vines and mosses, and a few 
graves, dug, where only they could be, in 
swampy hollows, with the granite slabs of 
the island placed at head and feet—slabs 
quarried for the hapless mourners by the 
lightning and the storm. Sitting among 
the ruins, imagination builds them up again, 
and tries to people them with the folk who 
made this wilder- 
ness once blossom ; : = a 
with their rose of 
joy. The names of 
some of them are 
known to us. One 
of them was Will- 
iam Pepperell, the 
father of famous Sir 
William, who had a 
sister Margery who 
was drowned one 
day close by the 
Shoals. Perhaps 
when afterward Mr. 
Pepperell made his 








SHAG AND MINGO BROOKS, DUCK ISLAND, 


home in Kittery, wee Margery’s bones were 
carried thither. There was a church here 
once, but where no man can say; and what 
is more wonderful, there was an “ academy,” 
to which “even gentlemen from some of the 
principal towns on the sea-coast sent their 
sons for literary instruction.” 

Over against Star, on Appledore, is the 
cottage of Jérje Edvart Ingebertsen, an old 
Norse viking, whom a few years ago the 
Laighton brothers invited to settle here. 
He it was who first saw poor Marie Hontvet 
standing like a spectre on the half-tide rocks 
of Malaga the morning after Louis Wagner’s 
butchery of Karen and Annetta Christianson. 
He it was who first went to her and ‘back 
with her to the house where hell had been 
let loose. Rowing me over the placid wa- 
ters one day last summer (1873), he told me 
something of that day of horrors. His chil- 
dren are named Julius and Waldemar and 
Axel and Gustava and Thora Ingebertsen— 
names, like his own, that seem the natural 
blossom of these rugged shores. It fell to 
Julius on my second visit to the Shoals to 
be my ferry-man. White Island was so girt 
with foam after a stormy night that landing 
there was dangerous, so I gave my day to 
Star and Londoner. Star Island has been 
changing very rapidly within the last few 
years. Now it has entirely lost the quaint 
and interesting features of its ancient life, 
which were not long ago its great attraction 
after its natural scenery. In 1873 a hotel, 
called the Oceanic, was built here, which cost 
$300,000. Though it accommodates nearly 
if not quite as many guests as the tripartite 
house at Appledore, it was filled to overflow- 
ing. Since the close of the first season there 
has been a steady march of improvement. 
The few Star Islanders who were left in 1873 
have sold their cottages to the proprietor of 
the great house. The worst of them have 
been pulled down, others have been fitted 
up as cottages for guests. They were not 
beautiful, they were not sweet or clean, but, 
seen from a safe distance, they were very 
picturesque. They clung like limpets to the 
rocks. Their walls and roofs were covered 
with that yellow lichen which abounds at 
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SOUTIIEAST END OF APPLEDORE, LOOKING SOUTH, 


Star as nowhere else. It makes splendid 
masses of warm color on the rocks, and when 
its background is the dark blue trap-rock, it 
contrasts with it superbly. It is said that 
the Shoalers do not like to give up their 
rude homes, though ever so well paid for 
them. One of them on Haley’s, who had 
migrated from Star, said to me, “We want 
to keep together, some of us, as long as we 
ean.” The proprietor of the Oceanic is 
building wharves and pavilions, and mak- 
ing paths and lawns, and doing every thing 
he can in order to deserve success. 

Star Island was comparatively unoccupied 
for a long time after the settlement of Apple- 
dore and Smutty-Nose. Toward the close of 
the seventeenth century, for some reason or 
other, it attained a sudden popularity, and 
Appledore declined in importance. The gold- 
en age for Star, and for the Shoals generally, 
was the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Then there were three or four hundred in- 
habitants on all the islands, fishing was pur- 
sued with steady industry, and besides great 
quantities of fish sold on the main, every 
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winter five or six 
Spanish ships were 
loaded with dry fish 
for Bilbao. We can 
with difficulty con- 
jure up a mental 
picture of that pros- 
perous time. Ear- 
lier all women were 
outlaws at the 
Shoals, doubtless 
because only the 
worst came for 
the worst purposes, 
Now, unquestiona- 
bly, there were good 
women and true, 
faithful and quiet 
souls, but they had 
not all this char- 
acter. There were 
typical fish - wives 


among them, and 
there were no 
stocks, ducking- 


stools, or whipping- 
posts, as in the pre- 
vious century, to 
punish the incor- 
rigible. The first 
inhabitants of the 
islands have been 
described as “ in- 
dustrious, prudent, 
and temperate ;” 
but quite other in- 
ferences must be 
drawn from the le- 
gal records of the 
seventeenth centu- 
ry. There was no 
end to scolding and quarreling and drinking 
and fighting. Joane Ford, “for calling the 
constable horn-headed rogue and cow-head 
rogue,” was punished by nine stripes given 
to her in presence of the court. In 1667 ten 
fishermen were convicted of drinking twelve 
gallons of wine in one day. John Andrews, 
who had a scolding wife, was convicted the 
same year “for swearing that he was above 
the heavens and the stars, at which time the 
said Andrews did seem to have drunk too much, 
and did at that time call the witnesses dogs, 
toads, and foul birds.” Entries akin to these 
are plentiful. 

But for the Revolutionary war Star Island 
might have had a much longer career of 
prosperity. The town of Gosport was in- 
corporated in 1715, and as late as 1767 it had 
284 residents. At the outbreak of the Revo- 


Intionary war the Shoalers were held guilty 
of giving shelter and sustenance to the ene- 
my, and were ordered to quit the islands. 
The desertion was so general that in 1775 
only forty-four persons were remaining. 
March 11, 1775, Henry Andres received twen- 
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OLD OHUROH, STAR ISLAND, 


ty shillings “for histing the flag,” and it has | 


been inferred that this flag was the British. 
At the close of the war a few families strag- 
gled back, but there was never any real pros- 
perity again. The morals at the close of the 
last century were, if possible, worse than in 
the century previous: marriage without the 


ring was not uncommon. In 1811 there were | 


at Star eleven families and “two solitaires” 
—fifty-two souls; in 1824 fourteen families 
and “one solitaire.” Ever since they have 


been thinning out, and now on all the group | 


only a handful remain who are descended 
from the old inhabitants. 

Just back of the ledges on which once 
stood the town of Gosport, upon the highest 
rock at this end of the island, stands the 
little meeting-house. It is thirty-six by 
twenty-four feet on the outside, and the 
stone walls are two feet thick. These stone 
walls gave great satisfaction to the Rev. | 
Jedediah Morse, who dedicated the meet- 
ing-house on the 24th of November, 1800. | 
“The inhabitants can not burn it for fuel, 
and it will be imperishable,” said the ded- 
ication sermon. In 1859 the steeple was 
adorned with a vane. The event was sig- 
nalized by the following entry in the town 
records: “At a considerable expense the in- 


habitants of these Isles have put up a beau- | 


tiful vane on our chapel. May their own 
hearts yield to the breathings of the Di- 
vine Spirit as that vane does to the wind!” 
Doubtless the odor of sanctity was not a 
stranger to these walls, but the most con- 
spicuous odor must frequently have been 
that of the fish stored here upon week-days, 
and sometimes for a continuous period when | 
there was no regular preaching. A ghureh | ; 
built by the islanders at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, mainly with the | 


timbers of Spanish ships that had been 
| wrecked upon the Shoals, lasted the centu- 
ry nearly through. In 1790 it was wanton- 
ly set on fire by a gang of fishermen, who 
held a wild revel by its light until it had 
completely vanished. Not far from the new 
meeting-house stands the deserted school- 
house, a map of the Eastern Hemisphere 
blowing eerily through a shattered win- 
dow; and a little farther on stands the snug 
parsonage which was built for the Rev. Jo- 
siah Stevens in 1802, when he had married 
the daughter of dear old Samuel Haley, of 
| Smutty-Nose, and settled here for life. 
Side by side with Mr. Stevens’s cairn there 
| is another of much more significance, bear- 
ing the record of a much longer ministry 
| upon the slab that covers it. Under it lies 
| buried Rev. John Tucke, whose ministry be- 
| gan in 1733, and lasted till his death, in 
1773. He filled the medical as well as ‘the 
| pastoral office, and it is graven on his sep- 
ulchre that he “ was a useful physician both 
| to the bodies and souls of his people.” Some 
| of the entries in the town records having ref- 
|erence to the payment of his salary might 
| have emanated from the teeming brain of 
Mrs. Gamp or Truthful James: 


| “On March 1ith 1762, A genarel free voot past 
|amongst the inhabents that every fall of the year 
when Mr. Rev*- John Tucke has his wood to Carry 
home evary men will not com that is abel to com shall 
| pay forty shillings ould tenor.” 
“March 12th 1769, A genarel free eet past amongst 
| the inhabents to cus [cause] tow men to go to the 
Rev‘: Mr. John Tucke to hear wether he was willing 
to take one Quental of fish each man, or to take the 
price of Quental in ould tenor which he answered this 
that he thought it was easer to pay the fish than the 
f money which he consented to taik the fish for the year 
nsuing. 


” Ow March ye 25 1771, their was a meating called 
and it was gurned until the 23d day of apirel.” 
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In the ecclesiastical history of the Shoals 
there is only one name more venerable than 
that of Tucke, that of the Rev. John Brock, 
who was the first Puritan minister at the 
Shoals. Before his time the Shoalers had 
been firm adherents of the Episcopal Church, 
as, with some few exceptions, were all the 
colonists north of the Merrimac River. Very 
bitter was the animosity between the Epis- 
copalians and the Puritans, and the Shoalers 
took a lively interest in the discussions that 
were going on upon the main. The first 
ministers at Appledore were all ardent Epis- 
copalians # but when the authority of the 
Massachusetts Colony was extended over the 
Shoals, in 1652, the Rev. John Brock was sent 
thither by the Boston Puritans. His minis- 
try continued until 1662. Cotton Mather 
said of him: “He dwelt as near heaven as 
any man upon the earth. I scarce ever 
knew any man so familiar with the great 
God as our dear servant Brock.” Many sto- 
ries have been preserved concerning him, 
one by Cotton Mather, “to Illustrate and 
Demonstrate the Providence of God our Sav- 
jour over the Business of Fishermen.” The 
story is too good in Mather’s words to be 
told in any others: 

“When our Mr. Brock lived on the Isles 
of Shoals he brought the fishermen into an 
agreement that besides the Lord’s Day they 
would spend one day of every month together 
in the worship of the Glorious Lord. A cer- 


tain day which by their Agreement belong- 
ed unto the Exercises of Religion being ar- 


——— 


GORGE, STAR ISLAND. 





a) 
rived, they came to Mr. Brock and asked 
him that they might put by their meeting 
and go a-fishing, because they had Lost many 
Days by the Foulness of the weather. He, 
seeing that without and against his consent 
they resolved upon doing what they asked 
of him, replied, ‘If you will go away, I say 
unto you, “Catch fish if you can!” But as 
for you that will tarry, and worship our Lord 
Jesus Christ this day, I will pray unto Him 
for you that you may afterward take fish 
till you are weary!’ Thirty men went away 
from the meeting and Five tarried. The 
thirty that went away from the meeting 
with all their Craft could catch but four 
Fishes. The Five which tarried went forth 
afterward and they took five Hundred. The 
fishermen were after this readier to heark- 
en unto the Voice of their Teacher.” 

Another story, told of Mr. Brock in Math- 
er’s Magnalia Christi, is to the effect that 
once a fisherman who had often made him- 
self useful in ferrying the people to church 
lost his boat in a storm. He reported the 
fact to Mr. Brock, hinting that, considering 
his past services, the Almighty was hardly 
justified in treating him so shabbily. “Go 
home contented, good Sir,” said Mr. Brock. 
“T’ll mention it to the Lord. You may ex- 
pect to find your boat to-morrow.” And 
sure enough he did. It came up from the 
bottom on the fluke of a vessel’s anchor 
lying in the roads. There is another story 
that redounds less to his credit than to the 
glory of a parishioner whose name, alas! 

has perished. ‘ Sup- 
posing, my _ breth- 
ren,” he was saying, 
“that any of you 
should be overtak- 
en in the bay by 
a northeast storm, 
your hearts trem- 
bling with fear, and 
naught but death 
before you, what 
would you do?” 
The reply was in- 
stantaneous from an 
unconscious skeptic 
of the supernatural, 
“T'd h’ist the fores’! 
and seud away for 
Squam.” This story 
is not one of those 
preserved by Cotton 
Mather. After Mr. 
Brock came a Mr. 
Hall, and then a 
Mr. Belcher. It was 
during his pastor- 
ate that the exo- 
dus from Appledore 
took place and the 
settlement of Star 
Island began. 











The modern grave-yard upon Star is on 
the western side. Some of its monuments 
are quite ambitious. In the vicinity of the 
Tucke and Stevens monuments there are 
several ancient graves, with the slab of the 
island at their heads and feet, with the ini- 
tials of the dead carved upon them so rudely 
that one surmises a father’s or a husband’s 
hand did this poor homage in some interval 
of painful toil. A strip of swampy verdure 
runs across the island here, and beyond to 
the east the cliffs tower up again. Nowhere 
else are they quite so magniftcent as here. 
As you walk over them, with the sun blaz- 
ing on them brightly, your eyes are almost 
blinded by their storm-bleached whiteness, 
and by the sparkling mica that is one of 
their most prominent constituents. Upon 
the summit of this eastern portion of Star 
Island there is a monument erected by the 
islanders to Captain “John Smith, the dis- 
coverer of these Isles.” This monument is 
“fearfully and wonderfully made.” It is a 
triangular marble prism set upon the land- 
ing of a three-cornered flight of steps. The 
sides of the prism are covered with long and 
tedious inscriptions. The top was originally 
surmounted by three Turks’ heads, in token 
of those lopped off by Captain Smith before 
the town of Regall, in Hungary, when the 
Christian army was besieging it. So proud 
was Captain Smith of this exploit that he 
named the rocks off Cape Ann, now called 
the Salvages (pronounced by fishermen along 
the coast Solwages), “The Three Turks’ 
Heads,” and the cape itself he named Cape 
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CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH’S MONUMENT, STAR ISLAND. 


Tragabigzanda, after the lovely princess whe 
rescued him from slavery at Constantinople. 
It is painful to imagine what the Marblehead 
dialect would have made of Tragabigzanda 
if the name had been retained. One of the 
three Turks’ heads upon the monument is 
still in good condition ; a second much the 
worse for wear; the third has been destroyed 
by stress of weather, or been carried off by 
vandal hordes. The statement of the monu- 
ment that Captain Smith was the discoverer 
of these Isles is not corroborated by archeol- 
ogists. He saw them in 1614, when he was 
sailing along the coast with eight men in a 
pinnace, and when afterward he published 
a Description of New England, he spoke of 
them as “Smith’s Isles, a heape together, 
none neare them, against Accominticus.” 
That he should have given them his name 
speaks well for his appreciation of their 
character. They did not wear it long. Ed- 
ward Winslow, of Plymouth, in 1623 refers 
to “Smith’s Isles” in mentioning a new 
plantation on the Piscataqua. No later use 
of this name has been discovered in English ; 
but in a chart of “ Novi Belgii” contained 
in Montanus’s Niewweonbekende Weereld, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1671, the Isles of 
Shoals are still called “Smit’s Eylant.” As 
for the real discoverers of these islands, 
there can be little doubt that Gosnold sight- 
ed them in 1602, and Martin Pring in 1603, 
but there is no distinct reference to them 
in the chronicles until 1605, when they 
were seen by De Monts, with whom sailed 
the famous Champlain, who acted as the 
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chronicler of the voyage. Champlain de- 
scribes them as “three or four rather promi- 
nent islands (isles asses hautes) on the West 
Ipswich Bay.” Their guide along the coast 
was an Indian named Panonias, whose new- 
ly wedded squaw stood in the prow of the 
pinnace as she sailed from place to place. 
She was a stolen bride, and two years later 
he was murdered by her jealous kindred. 
But his faithful Onagimon rescued his 
corpse, and carried it to Port Royal, whence 
in the spring a solitary canoe stealthily 
bore it by night to a lone sandy islet near 
Cape Sable, called the Island of the Dead. 
The story, much more fully told, can be 
found in Mr. Jeuners’s admirable little His- 
torical Sketch of the Isles of Shoals, to which I 
am indebted for a great many of the histor- 
ical statements contained in this paper. 
Leaving Star Island, my young viking 
rowed me through a troubled sea to London- 
er. This island is the tamest of the group, 
but it has a pleasant little cove on the north- 
eastern side, and at the northwestern ex- 
tremity a jagged mass of the most tusk-like 
rocks to be found any where upon the Isles. 
Fortunately they are on the land side of the 
island, yet even here it is terrible to fancy 
how they would gore the hull of any vessel 
that should be cast upon them. There is a 
deserted house on Londoner, round which 
a little piece of grass was marvelously green, 
the clover marvelously sweet. There were 


doriesful of drift-wood above high-water 
mark, and we bore away a goodly store, and 
that night it made a splendid flame for a 


company of three at Appledore. Early the 
next morning my young viking brought his 
dory round with the good news that it was 
feasible to land upon White Island. White 
Island is about a mile from Appledore. By 
itself it is very small, but a bar that is bare- 
ly covered at high water connects it with 
Seavey’s Island, which is a little larger, if 


not nearly so striking in its configuration, 
Without the light-house White Island would 
be a fascinating spot. Its eastern end js 
| very high and fearfully abrupt, and so makes 
a barrier between the light-house and the 
onslaught of the easterly gales. 
But the light-house gives to White Island 
a significance that, without it, it could never 
have. Even a commonplace light - house 
makes poets of us all, and this is no com- 
monplace one. Few light-houses are more 
picturesque in their shape or situation. The 
new tower rising eighty feet and more from 
its base, and thirty feet additional from the 
low-water mark; the truncated cone of the 
old tower of Mr. Laighton’s time beside it; 
the long covered walk, well stanchioned to 
defy the power of wind and wave; the tidy 
little cottage at its end; the patch of brilliant 
green about it; the little girl, with cheeks so 
brown and red, who shyly scanned the first 
of all the rout of summer visitors—all this, 
against a background of delicious sea and 
sky, made such a picture that I shall not 
soon forget it. The keeper is an old Star 
Islander. His assistant took me up into the 
tower and showed me the working of the 
lamp, its splendid prisms, the machinery for 
| making it revolve. It is a Fresnel light, and 
the light alone, exclusive of the tower, cost 
about $30,000. There is a superb view from 
| the top, and one gets there a sense of airi- 
| ness and freedom such as must stir in sail- 
ors’ breasts, only a hundred times stronger, 
| as they stand high up on the foot-ropes of 
\the yards, while their good ships plunge 
upon their way. 
The keeper’s assistant pointed out to me 
the window through which, as Mrs. Thaxter 
| tells, a wave once broke in a tremendous 
storm and sent a barrel of walnuts, that were 
drying on the floor of the room, rolling and 
| dancing dow? the stairs. But then he add- 
|ed, “That story don’t go down with some 
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THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 


OCOVERED WALK AND LIGHT-HOUSE, WHITE ISLAND. 


of us round here: these people that write | 
pieces for the magazines stretch things a} 


good deal sometimes.” However, he con- 
firmed the much more striking story of that | 
night when the whole ponderous walk (more | 
than a hundred feet in length) between the | 
cottage and the light was “ carried thunder- | 
ing down the gorge and dragged out into | 
the raging sea.” 

Haley’s Island, once called Smutty-Nose, 
with Malaga, with which a sea-wall con-| 
nects it, and Cedar Island lie between Star 
and Appledore, and make with them the har- | 
bor of the Shoals. There is a breakwater 
between Haley’s and Cedar, which is much | 
out of repair. Rumor was saying that the | 
government was soon to put it in good or- | 
der. Haley’s Island is next in size to Apple- | 
dore. Cedar and Malaga are very small. | 
Haley’s has more soil than any of the others, | 
and in the early history of the islands the | 
wealthier and more aristocratic islanders 
lived here, and orchards were pianted, and 
sheep and cattle grazed among the rocks. 
To-day literally and figuratively it is more 

Vou. XLIX.—No. 293.—45 


fragrant of the ancient life of the Shoals 
than any other spot. For it was “a very 
ancient and fish-like smell” that greeted us 
as we rowed into the dock near which two 
or three fish-houses are still standing, with 
bits of the old “ fish-flakes” on which some 
fish were drying close at hand. Four or 
five well-tanned fishermen were lying about 


| upon the rocks, dozing and blinking in the 


sun. A few rods from the wharf is the 
house in which Annetta and Karen Chris- 
tianson were murdered by Louis Wagner in 
March, 1873. It is a great pity that this 
incongruous element should have intruded 
upon the life of the Shoals. They had had 
their tragedies, but they were far away. 
The tradition of them had grown softer 
and softer with time. But once here, it is 
impossible not to feel an interest in Louis 
Wagner and the victims of his devilish cru- 
elty. When I went to the Shoals for the 
first time I was shamefully ignorant of the 
whole affair. I had not read one word about 
itin the newspapers. Suddenly I found my- 
self deeply interested. The old man Inge- 
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bertsen was my ferry-man, and I adaaaad eee was lying ary worry then sat silien 
from him every particular of that eventful | and ate a hearty meal. He had rowed ten 
morning when Marie Hontvet, standing upon | | miles in the bright moonlight to do this deed, 
the half-tide rocks of Malaga, held out her | and now he must row back again. What a 
hands to him imploringly. A year later I} fine opportunity to reflect on his night's 
found the interest in the murder at the| work, of which the total profit had been 
Shoals as fresh as ever, and my own quite | sixteen dollars! 

unabated. I cross- questioned young Inge- | But the shade of Louis Wagner is no 
bértsen as if I were conducting the case for| match for another shade that haunts this 
the people against the prisoner, and against | island. Once landed there, I found my in- 
the people for the prisoner. Another fam- | terest in the former ebbing very fast, my in- 
ily was about moving into the house. I did| terest in the latter growing very rapidly. 
not envy them. The blood-stained paper | This other shade is that of Mr. Samuel Haley, 
had been torn from the walls by relic-hunt- whose name the island bears more properly 
ers. A fellow-passenger from Portsmouth | than Smutty-Nose, though this name was 
confessed to a piece in his pocket with no | the first, suggested by a long black point of 
questionable blot uponit. Ithink he would | rock that stretches out from it to the south- 
have sold it to me for a certain sum, but I| east. Samuel Haley’s house is near the tiny 
made him no offer. The window-frame of | wharf which he constructed, and a little dis- 
the window through which Marie thrust out | | tance in the rear of it I found a broken head- 
the young wife Annetta into the nipping | stone bearing the inscription : 

air has been carried away bodily. Butthere| “In memory of Mr. Samuel Haley who died in the 
was the stone on which she stood, only half | year 1811 Aged 84. He was a man of great Ingenuity 


-akened fr i ine ee a “a Industry Honor and Honesty, true to his Country & 
wakened from her innocent sleep, when Wag- | A saan who Ghd A aus PeMMie Gee fa Beliding A 


ner clove her fair young head asunder. He | pock & Receiving into his Enclosure many a poor Dis- 


dragged her body back into the house, where | tressed Seaman & Fisherman in distress of weather.” 


CLIFFS, WHITE ISLAND, 





HALEY DOOK AND HOMESTEAD, 
(In the third house from the left the Wagner murder was committed.) 


I gathered handfuls of great dandelions, | tivation. It was his custom every night to 
and cherry blossoms from the stunted trees | put a light in the seaward window of his 
he may himself have planted, and scattered | house for the sake of vessels sailing near. 
them upon his grave. An island is a very | 
fitting monument for such a man. Let it 
be called Haley’s Island as long as it en- 


| “ How far that little candle throws his beams! 
dures! He was a man of character and en- | 
| 


So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


May I not find his grave-stone lying flat 
next time I wander thither! 
Not far from his own grave there are four- 


terprise, as his epitaph relates. As he turn- 
ed over a flat stone one day he found three 


bars of solid silver. With this treasure he | teen close together, with slabs of granite at 


built the sea-wall that connects Smutty-| each head and foot. These are the graves 
Nose with Malaga, not, I should judge, in | of the Spanish sailors of the great ship Sagun- 
quite its present shape. Then, too, he built | to that was wrecked here one bitter winter 
the wharf near by, and he built a rope-walk | night in a driving snow-storm. Some of the 
270 feet long, and set up windmills to grind | sailors got ashore, it seems, and crawled in 
his own corn and wheat. I found one of the | the direction of old Haley’s light, but died 
millstones still in use, but as a step before a| before they reached it, and he found their 
warehouse door. His sheep and cattle used | bodies lying across the wall at the back 
to graze over the rougher portions of the isl- | of his house the next morning. Soon oth- 
and, but he reduced a generous piece to cul- | ers were washed ashore, and he gave them 


SMUTTY-NOSE. 
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LEDGE OF ROOKS, SMUTTY-NOSE, 


“Christian burial,” and placed the nameless | towns and cities of the continent become a 
granite slabs for them. | dream, a myth, to you. Going back to Bos- 
“O Spanish women, over the far seas, ton, you are surprised to find both the State- 
Could I but show you where your dead repose— | Houses stillstanding. One’s experience here 
Could I send tidings on this northern breeze | begets a fee'ing that our ordinary world is 
That strong and steady blows! | too large. 
“Dear dark-eyed sisters, you remember yet | It would be worth while to sit down on 
These you have lost, but you can never know | these cliffs for weeks and wait for a great 
bo Freon at their bleak graves whose eyes are wet | storm, as the Cape Cod preachers used to sit 
With thinking of your woe! | Ss = 
and watch for the providential whales on 
Besides Samuel Haley’s three bars of sol- | which their salary depended. One of these 
id silver not much of treasure has been! storms has raged in Lowell’s verse with 
found so easily, though it is,said a little) mighty clangor ever since he wrote his 
black pot of gold and silver pieces was found | Appledore. Missing the storm, all visitors 
upon Star Island, buried by Captain Kidd, | should read the poem. Whatever be its 
of course; and once a fish¢:*aan from Star, | mood, the sea about these shores has never 
hunting for drift-wood in the coves at Ap-| any lack of “arts and sorceries.” To quote 
pledore, found Spanish dollars scattered all | Captain Smith again, “ What sport doth yield 
about, sole praof of some sad wreck upon its | a more pleasing content with less hurt or 
pitiless crags. charge than crossing the sweet Ayre from Ile 
Most of the silver coins found hereabouts | to Ile over the silent streams of a calm Sea?” 
have been found one at a time in fishes’| I looked out over such a sea the morning 
mouths, like Peter’s in the miracle. “And| of my last day at Appledore. But in the 
is it not a pretty sport,” wrote Captain John | course of the forenoon a fresh breeze from 
Smith, “ to pull up twopence, sixpence, and | the south sprang up, and I bade good-by to 
twelvepence as fast as one can hale or veare | my gracious hosts and my solitary fellow- 
a line? The salvages compare the store in| guest, and went on board the Molly, who 
the sea to the hairs upon their heads; and | very soon spread her white wings, and made 
surely there is an incredible abundance of | straight for Portsmouth Harbor. 


them upon the coast.” “ Behind us lay the islands that we loved, 








It is a pleasant sight to see the little fish- | 


ing smacks that cater for the guests at Star 
and Appledore go forth at morning and re- 
turn at eve. It is still pleasanter to see the 
seine fishers in their great boats close to the 
shore drawing in their seines. No curves 
can be more graceful than those made by 
the little floats of the seine upon the surface 
of the water as it is being drawn. 

I have not tried to analyze*the fascina- 
tion of this island wilderness. It might not 
prove an easy or a profitable task. But some 
of the elements of it must be apparent to the 
least observant eye. 

After having staid here for a few days the 








Touched by a wandering gleam, 

Melting in distance where the white sails moved 
Softly as in a dream. 

Drifting past bugy and scarlet beacon slow, 
We gained the coast at last, 

And up the harbor, where no wind did blow, 
We drew, and anchor cast.” 

Newcastle’s one most rare and perfect elm 
was perceptibly greener than when I had 
sailed down the river a few days before, and 
the grass was growing white with falling 
blossoms under the Hampton apple-trees. 
And I said in my heart, I have enjoyed so 
much that I must tell my joy to others, if 
haply they may enter into it, and perchance 
follow my example. 


RAPE OF THE GAMP. 


RAPE OF THE GAMP. 
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“HERE HK WOULD SIT AND GAZE WISTFULLY THROUGH HIS 8MOKE WREATHS AT TUE OLD SEXTON DIGGING A 
GRAVE ON THE OHUROH-YARD SLOPE.” 


CHAPTER V. | cheerfully illustrating the sequel of a sexual 
| passion. In another small glass receptacle 
was preserved a human stomach—certainly 
ERHAPS Mr. Lane’s life, though pre-| a most unworthy object to live for. In a 
served by his steady work in school | third was exhibited the brain of a man who 
and his habit of much reading, was not al-| had mastered many sciences, and.ultimately 
together a healthy one at this period of his | died of congestion of the brain. The cere- 
career. In his bedroom, which was itself a| brum and cerebellum were carefully adjust- 
vault-like apartment, he had on a priedieu| ed as in the living head; and this was the 
two white skulls grinning at each other in| organ with which man undertook to criti- 
a small glass case. This was by way of | cise the Divine will! 


DUST TO DUST. 
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Immediately over this hung one of the 
most ghastly crucifixes ever produced by a 
horrible manipulation of form and color. 
Happily the priedieu was a shelf which de-| 
pended from the bottom of the triptych con- 
taining this crucifix ; and it was so arranged 
that he closed it all up, and effectually se- 
creted it under a spring-lock, by merely shut- | 
ting the triptych doors. The pernicious ef- | 
fect of these sights was therefore not extend- | 
ed to his domestics or any chance visitor 
who might stray into the room. 

After his lugubrious devotions at the foot 
of this pious apparatus, Mr. Lane would re- 
pair to the large window of his sitting-room, 
in which was a broad seat, conducive to the 
meditative pipe. Here he would sit and 
gaze wistfully through his smoke wreaths 
at the old sexton digging a grave on, the 
chureh-yard slope. Sometimes he felt very 
weary of his secret burden, and wished that 
his body too might be left tenantless, and 
his bones denuded to furnish a priedieu, or 
be ground into flour for poor men’s bread. 
How was it all to end, he asked himself 
sometimes, all this labor and trouble, this 
secrecy and apprehension, this abnegation 
and distrust of self? Could he really do any 
good in the world, or secure his acceptance 
out of it? Are deadly sins really forgiven ? 
Or is the load of conscience merely lightened 
to give the will and passions play? Surely 
that terrible sacrifice of Calvary would nev- 
er have been consummated had God been 
merciful. Fatuous blindness, to reckon on 
mercy where “ the Holy One and Just” found 
none. “My God! my God! why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” The career of man seemed 
to Mr. Lane at these moments like that of 
the moth, which seems to be a free agent, 
and yet, attracted by some irresistible im- 
pulse, flies into the flame which inflicts upon 
it an agonizing death. Yet, come what will 
after death, death itself comes on apace. Of 
that no doubt can be entertained even by 
the fatuous, self-deluding creature called 
man. For how many dead men had that 
poor old sexton prepared the narrow bed? 
Some thousands at least! Say only one a 
week for fifty years, there would be two 
thousand six hundred provided for; and 
there they are, too, at least all that remains 
of them. And there he is, digging away 
still. Inch by inch, sometimes three or four 
inches at a drop, the old man’s lean shanks 
disappear. Then his old bent body sinks 
out of view. His head bobs up and down 
a little while, then is gone. Now nothing 
but spadefuls of damp red mould and rotten 
wood and brittle bones comes surging up 
from the world of the dead. 

The dead men nearest to Mr. Lane were 
on a level with his head as he sat in his 
pleasant oriel. Those farther off were high- 
er and higher. Terraces of dead men, one 





above another, on the dismal slope. Along 





each terrace the corpses lay, closely ranged, 
head to foot and head to foot. Three cof. 
fin deep lay the dead men every where, til] 
the lowest coffin, with its grim remains, rot- 
ted and sunk and slunk away, earth to 
earth, or, oozing out, exhaled in the church- 
yard mist. Then would come the tottering 
sexton with his iron probe, and find there 
was room. Down would sink his old lean 
shanks and crooked back, and up would 
come the spadefuls of mould and mortality, 
clearing the space, making ready for the rest 
of another weary head. 

Above this garden of the dead the church 
rose gaunt and gray, itself a temple of the 
dead. There they lay, whole generations 
of them, huddled under the slabs which 
paved the transepts, under the aisles, under 
the chancel tiles. Some had crept to their 
last refuge under the very walls, so that 
when the bells rung out a full chime from 
the central tower the whole sarcophagus 
rocked and trembled over their crumbling 
vaults. 

Seldom were those bells at rest, though 
not often did they sound a summons to 
praise and prayer. But almost daily a 
“passing bell” told that some tenant’s quar- 
ter was up, that a wanderer was moving 
from his house of clay. Almost daily a bell 
was tolled feebly, as if the dead man had 
not paid enough for a few lusty strokes. 
Presently it died away; then began again 
—toll, toll. And now a pitiful file of black 
figures ereeps through the dismal dripping 
rain and oozing slime. This sorry group 
disappears for a while, then is seen crawl- 
ing about and clustering round a little heap 
of mud. The querulous tones of the old cu- 
rate’s cracked treble rise and fall; one mea- 
gre black form is convulsed with sobbing, 
or perhaps with cold and ague; and then 
what? For the living, winter winds and 
rain and mist, scorching summer suns and 
drought and thirst; summer and winter, 
toil upon toil, and sorrow upon sorrow, un- 
til the end, the faintly tolling bell, the hole 
in the damp church-yard, the sound of the 
curate’s voice. And for the dead, what? Is 
it “a fearful looking for of judgment,” or 
“the peace that passeth understanding ?” 

One sad November day the bell beat its 
hollow paint for a girl who was “found 
drowned,” as the coroner’s jury pathetically 
expressed it, in a tributary brook which flow- 
ed into the river just above the abbey. She 
must have been “ mighty weary o’ her life,” 
the sexton told Mr. Lane, for the water was 
scarcely three feet deep. Yet there she lay 
on her face, with pale hands clutching at the 
roots of rushes and water forget-me-nots. 
Perhaps some lover had gathered her a posy 
of them not many months before. Another 
day the bell tolled lustily with no uncertain 
note—and doubtless this time it raised an 
echoing chime of marriage-bells in many a 





pages sooakb<0it one of ie local bandon, } 
» pursy, tyrannous old man, had left his 
earthly tabernacle, and set out on that mon- 
eyless journey from which no traveler re- 
turns. Then the poor had their turn again, 
and made the best of it. That winter they 
seemed to Mr. Lane to hurry out of this dol- | 
orous life more resolutely than before; no 
man waiting for his turn, but sometimes two | 
or three jostling each other on the road. 
The sexton had to send for his son from Far- 
tield, and the two old men (for the son was 
nearly as old as the father) had a merry time 
of it. Mr. Lane added the filial old man to 
his household, and supplied him with tobac- 
co on the paternal scale, so that he acquaint- 
ed Ada, the housekeeper, in confidence, with 
his ardent desire that the mortality in Ped- 
lington might “never leave off no more.” 
A cemetery was being laid out in another 


suburb of the town, and both the church- | 


yards and the old parish grave-diggers were 
condemned by anticipation; but these an- 
cients were quite unable to comprehend such 
a revolution actually taking place, nor did 
the slightest misgiving seem to suggest to 


them that after stowing away about three | 
| the bell ceased. 
beds, their own turn to submit to a similar | 


thousand fellow-creatures in their narrow 


operation might arrive. Rather they seemed 
to consider that all mortality, parturition, 
and matrimony——in short, all the transitions 
of the human race—would cease if their pe- 
culiar functions were to be suspended. And 
as to the banker, Mr. Lane felt pretty sure, 
without instituting any inquiry, that he had 
taken his notice to quit reluctantly, and 
would fain have carried’ his purse with him 
when he went. 


out notice, what change for the better did 
they anticipate? What were they seeking? 
Was it rest ? 

At a very late hour one evening toward 


the close of the year Mr. Lane heard unusual | 


sounds of a violent ringing at his bell, then 
of a man’s (an old man’s) step in the hall, 
then a murmured colloquy and a closing of 
the front-door. In another minute Mr. 
Graves senior stood in the room. 


“Well, Graves?” inquired the master, | 


kindly. 


RAPE OF THE GAMP. 


But for those poor men and | 
women, those careless tenants who left with- | 
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his hand; but before quitting the room he 

came with a half-deprecatory, half-triumph- 
ant manner close to his master, and jerking 
his withered thumb back over his right 
shoulder in the direction of the church, 
whispered, hoarsely, “I’ve a-buried four on 
’em. This makes FIVE.” His watery old 
gray eyes lit up with exultation, and the 
word “five” broke out of the whisper in 
which he had thought proper to convey the 
information, and sounded more like a sup- 
pressed shriek than a loud whisper. Then 
pulling the scant gray forelock which adorn- 
ed his brow, this ally of old Time set off to 
fulfill his professional engagement. Lane 
understood now that the rector of Pedling- 
ton was summoned to that interview with 
the Master of the flock which all shepherds, 
whether faithful or unfaithful, will have to 
attend sooner or later. 

For full two hours, at intervals, the bell 
warned all evil-disposed spirits to clear the 
way for the rector’s soul, and give him a free 
passage to the celestial courts. Mr. Lane, 
still keeping vigil, was regarding them as 
courts of judicature rather than as mere 
galaxies of power and splendor. At length 
The soul had passed. 

“T suppose he will have ‘benefit of cler- 
| gy,’” the layman murmured to himself. This 
solitary man, who was fighting his way hon- 
,estly though blindly through a legion of 
| spiritual foes, and a region beset with perils 
|of many kinds, had often wondered how it 
was that in a country which supports a cost- 
ly and magnificent state church, and which 
| boasts of having trampled upon all the ene- 
mies of the soul, and especially removed Ro- 
man scales from the spiritual eye-sight, a 
poor wayfarer is left to blunder and stumble 
in the midst of hostile forces, and no city of 
refuge is open to receive him, nor any succor 
| reaches him when sore beset. The rector, it 
is true, had mumbled over a few dry sermons 
at noon on Sundays. These may have bris- 
tled with the panoply of righteousness; but 
if so, they required a master at arms to se- 
| leet and distribute appropriate weapons to 
| the combatants. At other times the faded 
| curate used to take up his parable and edify 
| those whom he edified, but Mr. Lane was not 
| one of these. As long as the divine adhered 


“ He be a-going,” was the partial explana- | closely to his authorities, or merely attempt- 


tion. 


| ed harmless antitheses, he did v ery well; but 








Mr. Lane had no clew to the name of the | 
individual represented by that little pro- | 
noun, but it was a rule with him not to gos- 
sip nor encourage others to gossip on affairs 


as sure as he was betrayed into analogy or 
interpretation, so sure was he to collapse ig- 
nominiously. Sometimes he would descant 
on charity and justice, but before he had 
which did not concern them. If some one | gone far he would blunder into a slough of | 
of sufficient importance for his servants to bigotry and malice, and flounder there, be- 
ring the sexton up at this hour and send him | spattering his hearers with silly words and 
to toll the passing bell were dying, and he, | unseemly phrases. When faith and works 
Mr. Lane, was not even aware of his illness, | were the theme of his discourse, he would 
he evidently was not concerned in the gen- | so shuffle his views of the conflicting schools 
tleman’s decease. Therefore he said noth-| of thought on this subject that one would 
ing. Graves already had the tower key in| have thought his doctrine to be that faith 
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was wholly independent of the human will,| And Mr. Lane said, “You can not surely 
and that good works or a holy life were gen- | challenge me to name one thing which you 
erally the offspring of spiritual pride. Mr. | don’t believe ?” 
Lane wondered, as well he might, whether; “Ido,” replied Phelps. ‘Name one.” 
the inert rector or the inapt curate had ever Mr. Lane cast about in his mind for a 
helped a single benighted soul along the | dogma or person the very name of which 
trackless waste of the spiritual life, and | should at once silence this bold heretic, and 
what sort of account would be required of | put an end to the controversy. 
the former now that his stewardship was “The devil,” he said, defiantly, but after 
ended and his soul had traversed the valley | due consideration. 
of the shadow of death. As for the hapless| “I rehearse the creeds,” observed Mr. 
curate, there were men in Pedlington, mid- | Phelps, doggedly. 
dle-aged professional men, who said he could | “ Well?” rejoined Mr. Lane, not quite see- 
preach good sermons once, and had done so | ing the drift of the argument. 
on his arrival among them, but that the rec-| “‘They don’t mention him,” Mr. Phelps add- 
tor (who called himself “a via media theo- | ed, in explanation. 
logian”) had complained of the positiveness| ‘Nor they do,” Mr. Lane reluctantly ad- 
of his doctrine ; and the poor man, who had | mitted, seeing already that he had made a 
a wife and five children depending on his| bad beginning. ‘“ But surely,” he added, 
pittance, had muddled and blended and | “the devil is plainly spoken of in the Bible.” 
pared and modified, till he exhibited the} “Yes,” said Phelps, quite seriously ; “and 
pitiful spectacle of a preacher maintaining | subjectively he exists always. There’s a great 
with zeal which amounted to rancor a con- | deal too much of him in all of us for my lik- 
fusion of theology to which you could as-|ing. But believe me, my dear Bedford, the 
sign neither a habitation nor a name. belief in an objective devil is only necessary 
| to men in a transitory stage of the spiritual 
“Now what is it that I don’t believe, life. You will emerge from that some day, 
Bedford ?” asked Phelps of his friend later | and yet believe in that curse of humanity 
in the afternoon of that day when their pre- | no less honestly than I do now.’ 
vious conversation occurred. He had said | Whereupon the discussion dropped. 
nothing in the heat of his indignation at! Phelps would challenge his matter-of-fact 
being reckoned an enemy to the faith by friend no more, and Mr. Lane was only too 
one who knew his heart, and could see that | willing to give him credit for a moditied or- 
his life was in accordance with the faith. | thodoxy; but he felt, and it pained him to 
The Doctor knew how to “give place to | feel, that between them a great gulf was 
wrath.” Besides which, he was always glad | widening. 
to have a light thrown upon his own con-| The Doctor,on his part, believed that Lane 
duct. As an enthusiastic lover of liberty, | would soon arrive at his own speculative 
he might, in criticising dogma, have passed | level. But he was a far-seeing man. “ And 
the moral limits and degenerated into license. | after that,” he said to himself, “ there will 
If so, by all means let him bear reproof. still be a barrier, I fear insurmountable. 
“Now what is it that I don’t believe?” he | That gaunt skeleton in Bedford’s cupboard 
repeated. Mr. Lane had well-nigh forgotten | has more reality about it than our friend 
that imputation on his chief’s orthodoxy. | with the horns and hoofs has about him.” 
Since making it they had walked several 
miles over the windy hills, and felt again 





—_»———_ 
like brothers, looking over the purple weald 

country, with all its “farms and towers less- CHAPTER VI. 
ening t’wards the bounding main;” and bi 

most devoutly Mr. Lane wished in his heart DISAPFRCTION. 





that his secret, on the one hand, and his| Two years and a half have elapsed since 
faith, on the other, would leave him free to | the Grammar School at Pedlington was re- 
be knit together with Henry Phelps as one | opened under the auspices of Dr. Phelps. 
soul. Moreov er, he was nervously anxious | Hubert has made excellent progress with 
to avoid a theological discussion, partly | his studies, and reads privately with Mr. 
from a sound conviction that he would be | Lane twice a week, besides doing his fair 
worsted in any such encounter, but partly | share of school- work. Mr. Lane has slowly 
from a secret knowledge that in his own| but surely come to be acknowledged as a 
heart he was applying to Phelps the Script- | friend of the family. The modesty and re- 
ural phrase “the natural man,” and to his | luctance with which he met their first over- 
religious opinions “the wisdom of this | tures at friendly intercourse rather prepos- 
world,” while at the same time he felt it | sessed Mr. Browne in his favor, that gentle- 
was unjust thus to prejudge the whole case. | man being himself slow to form new ac- 

“Pray be candid,” urged Phelps. “I’m | quaintances, and being accustomed to see 
accustomed to having my knuckles rapped | young men jump rather too readily at oppor- 
by Puritan parents. What don’t I believe ?” | tunities for establishing an intimacy with a 
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family so remarkable for the beauty of its 
young women. Quite a little amicable ri- 
yalry exists between Frank and Hubert as 
to whose friend Mr. Lane should be consid- 
ered, Hubert having first spoken to him, but 
Frank having first invited him to the house. 
At a quarter before 9 o’clock A.M. Mrs. and 
Mr. Browne, Joan, Nelly, Frank, and Hubert, 
sit down to breakfast in the long parlor with 
the long mahogany table. It is called “the 
dining-room,” but is used for all meals ex- 
cept tea, which is served in the drawing- 
room above. Perhaps two chairs which re- 
main vacant at 8.45 A.M. give rise to a mo- 
mentary feeling of anger in the breast of 
paterfamilias, and a moment’s plaintive re- 
gret in that of Mrs. Browne; but the gentle- 
man is soon busily occupied with breakfast 
and the newspaper; and habit is a second na- 
ture. They are accustomed to see Albert’s 
chair and Janet’s unoccupied. Albert, be- 
sides being in bondage to Morpheus, is given 
to sake over his toilet. 
her forty winks after the first bell rings, and 


of the second. Whether she thinks that 
people ought to be glad to see any thing so 
bright and beautiful as she is at any hour, 
is not known; but it is shrewdly suspected 
that but for the Persian manifesto, which re- 
quires the table to be cleared at 9.30, she 
would still further prolong her slumbers. 
Having once imprudently done so, she lost 
her breakfast, and was reduced to plead 
humbly at the kitchen door for a crust of 
bread; for Janet is blessed with a hearty 
appetite, and another manifesto forbids any 
member of the family, except mamma, to 
pass the culinary threshold. 

Eating goes on briskly, while conversation 
is languid and desultory. Sister Joan, be- 
hind the urn, looks like Minerva; Mr. Browne, 
at the other end of the long table, is invis- 
ible behind the Times; Nelly is reading a 
long letter, crossed and recrossed, Hubert 
doing tremendous execution on the fried ba- 
con, eggs, and water-cresses ; Mrs. Browne, 
sitting next to Joan, hands the cups, which 
that virgin supplies with tea and coffee. 

“T hate talking at breakfast-time,” Frank 
says, in answer to Nelly, who, looking across 
from her letter, has just mentioned her con- 
viction that the Browne colony at breakfast 
resembles “a Quakers’ meeting.” “I hate 
talking at breakfast-time,” he says; “ it 
makes your head ache, and unfits you for 
work.” 

“What is that, Frank?” inquires Mr. 
Browne, looking round the edge of his pa- 
per with a seductive smile. 

Frank repeats his observation, with re- 
pressed rage. 

“Work ?” echoes his amiable papa, in a 
mellifluous tone, as if he had imperfectly 
heard the word. 

“Yes, work,” replies Frank, with empha- 





Janet will have | 








sis, and regarding his parent with untilial 
glances. 
Mr. Browne calmly lays down his Times, 


/and surveys the company all round with a 


cheerful and inquiring glance, as who should 
say, ‘Did I hear Frank mention work? If 
any one present has ever chanced to see him 


|at work, a statement to that effect would 


cause me an agreeable surprise.” 

Mrs. Browne, answering that look with a 
gentle sigh, shakes her head despondently, 
which action Frank does not fail to observe. 
But grinding his white teeth together, and 
saying nothing, he proceeds with his meal, 
cursing his father and his fate inwardly. 


“My mother has a nasty way of condoling 
with the governor,” Frank used often to say 
to his friend Mr. Lane, “on my assumed 
idleness, by which pretense they justify each 
other for ill-using me. Not that my mother 
is to blame, because, you know, a wife is a 
wife. But you must see, Lane, that every 


|thing would come to a dead lock without 
sometimes only jumps out of bed at sound | 


me. I look after all the office - work, you 
know. Very often I go for the governor, 
always with him when he does go, to Pet- 


|ty Sessions and Boards of Guardians, and 


all. that sort of thing. And though he 
prompts every one else, I have to prompt 
him. His memory is not what it was, though 
he thinks it is. And then there’s that egre- 
gious ass, Albert! I declare that fellow 
doesn’t earn his salt; and you’d hardly be- 
lieve it, but in the deed of partnership I had 
to bind myself to keep him here and allow 
him £100 a year, or to let him go and give 
him £200 a year for life. They want to 
make a pauper of me, just because I wouldn’t 
marry a most ill-favored young lady who 
my father had set his heart upon for my 
wife.” 

So poor, virtuous, injured Frank used to 
pour out his grievances into Mr. Lane’s sym- 
pathetic ear, and the counselor was sorely 
puzzled to understand the rights of this 
question. Unless Frank was attending some 
board or consultation, he was always to be 
found in his private office, writing letters, or 
revising the draft of a deed, or paring his 
nails over “a confounded new act.” ‘There 
are new acts, you know, always coming 
down, to be got up,” he would say. Even 
after tea he used often to return to his office, 
saying he had more work to do; though the 
girls, who once made a nocturnal descent 
upon him in that awful seclusion, used to 
laugh merrily when they maintained that he 
was discovered “immersed in parchments 
and begrimed with ink.” 


The tea-pot being hopelessly deluged with 
tepid water, and the table-cloth well litter- 
ed with crumbs, Albert sauntered in, moon- 
faced, pallid, and bald, with a melancholy 
mustache of a reddish-yellow, and a violet 
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silk neck-tie. Making an elaborate tow ond 
smile to the company after shutting the 
door, he advanced to the vacant chair at 
Nelly’s side, 
“Washing his hands with invisible soap 
In imperceptible water.” 

Among certain ruins of breakfast which 
still graced the festive board, one egg-cup 
still appeared to contain a bona fide egg. 


Eying this, with his head on one side, Al- | 


bert touched Nelly’s hand lightly with his 
forefinger, and said, “Ahem! I say, Nelly 
dear, no sells ?” 


turned it over to prove its solidity. Then 
she placed it before Albert, who, having been 
repeatedly imposed upon by cavernous egg- 
shells inverted, wisely secured an alliance 
with sharp and punctual Nelly. 

Then cutting himself a slice of bread with 
as much care as if it were to be the founda- 


tion-stone of his fortunes, Albert glanced | 


across the table at the butter, but seeing 
Frank angry and eating, walked round the 
table and carried the butter-dish to his own 


| again, trying in vain to look angry. 
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seller te table a recover it, while Frank, 
with a sly kick, dispatched it to the region 
of his father’s Wellingtons. 

Mr. Browne pushed his chair back with an 


| angry gesture, and walked off with his news- 
| paper, Albert presently emerging in the spot 


vacated by his father. Thus Frank, having 
made a hearty breakfast and discomfited his 
enemies, also left the room, smiling affably. 
As Mr. Browne passed through the hall 
toward the door which led to the offices, 
Janet, all smiles and blushes, with her bean- 


| tiful hair forming a perfect crown upon her 
Nelly, reaching the egg-cup in a very mat- | 
ter-of-fact manner, took the egg out and 


broad white forehead, came bounding down 
the stairs. He turned from her, but she ran 
up and tapped him on the shoulder. “ Please, 
pa, it’s me,” she said. Mr. Browne turned 


How 
could he, in the face of such smiling beauty ? 


| She was the flower of his flock, the apple of 


hiseye. Giving him a pretty kiss, she add- 
ed, “ Only me.” 

Who can expect beauty to speak in good 
grammar, or to come down punctually at 8.45 
to breakfast ? Mr. Browne went to his dingy 
office and musty papers quite happy. The 


place, offering a piece to Nelly before help- | little bit of pretty girl grammar and the 


ing himself. 

“Thank you, my dear old Pumpkin,” said | 
Nelly, smiling, and determined to counte- 
nance her brother. “You behave charm- 
ingly when you do come, at any rate.” She 


had a playful way of giving her friends hor- 


ticultural names, and selected this one for 


Albert on account of some fancied resem- | 
blance between his head and that vegetable. | 
But she declined to limit herself strictly to | 


resemblances in this nomenclature, having 
bestowed the name of “ The Black Tulip” on 


little French story 
and in part because he was in appearance as 
little like that rare, dark, and slender flow- 
er as possible. 

Albert also attempted to cover his want 
of punctuality by a facetious and impertur- 
bable politeness. Seeing that Joan sat rigid 


and impregnable behind the urn, he cleared | 


his throat again. ‘ Ahem-hem! Joan, may 
I, although a Cipher, trouble you for a cup 
of that delicate infusion which still, if I am 
not mistaken, simmers in the family tea- 
pot ?” 

Mrs. Browne was not proof against this 
good temper. Perhaps, indeed, she had a 
peculiar tenderness for her eldest son on ac- 
count of a certain feebleness in his constitu- 
tion, which rendered him almost unfit for the 
stern battle of life. Catching his eye now, 
she nodded to him with her gentle smile, 
which atoned for the quality of his tea, for 
Albert was only more lazy than sensitive. 

Presently this ill-starred young man, who 
had a habit of stiffening one leg over the 
knee of the other, dropped a slipper off his 
extended foot, and conscientiously crawled 





| pretty kiss and the image of his darling 


cheered him. Who shall say that old age 
is not romantic? For my part, I quite long 
to be old, that [ may acquire the simple, gen- 
erous, little-exacting romance of old age. 
Talk about querulous, selfish old age! What 
so querulous, so egotistic, so captious, as 
youth? Why, half the young men in Ped- 
lington wanted to have Janet Browne and 
her £12,000 all to themselves, i. e., each one 
to himself, and then would have broken her 


_ sweet fragile spirit, and made a sour prude 
Mr. Lane, partly because he had lent her a | 


called La Tulipe Noire, | 


or a savage virago of her, while her dear 
old father was delighted with a false concord 
and a kiss. 

But Janet never kissed any one except 
her father, not even her mother. So you see 
he had a monopoly after all. 

Then “me” bounced into the parlor, with 
a saucy little courtesy to mamma and the 
rest of them, and fell to daintily at a large 
piece of dry bread and the remnant of a pat 
of butter. 

“Where is Berty ?” she asked, presently. 

“Gone to school ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour ago,” answered sister Joan, se- 
verely. 

As Janet sat opposite the three windows 
of the long room on the ground-floor, her 
eyes traversed them slowly from left to right, 
as if she were following Hubert schoolward. 
She was very fond of Berty, so she said. 
And as she looked, a dreamy lustre deepened 
in the sapphire of her eyes. 

As the French say of women, “II y a des 
Semmes et des femmes,” so we may say of blue 
eyes. Many women of our Anglo-Saxon de- 
scent have blue eyes; and when you look at 
them, unless you happen to be color-blind, 
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you see they are blue. But if Janet Browne 
passed } you in acrowded thoroughfare, an im- 
age of a face actually illuminated with two 
wondrous orbs of matchless sapphire would 
dwell in your memory, and every drop of 
blood coursing through the veins all over 
your body would experience a delight. It 
is impossible to define this power of beauty, 
and it baffles the mind to consider whether 
such eyes would have a similar (though, of 
course, modified) power if the rest of the face 
were deficient in beauty. Frank used to say 
that a little blue vein visible in the hollow on 
each side of the bridge of the nose was the 
peculiar feature about Janet’s eyes. Others 
attributed their charm to the long black 
curling lashes; but in this respect Nelly had 
rather the advantage. Most probably it is 
the subtle power of harmony which nature 
achieves in some faces, where the beauty of 
the eye is merely the key-note of the whole 
composition. 

Whatever the day-dream was which now 
caused that lustre in Janet’s eyes, it was 
rudely broken. 

“My dear Janet,” Mrs. Browne began, “TI 
must beg that you will come down in time 
for breakfast. It does vex your papa so not 
to see you all punctual.” 

The good lady had not witnessed the 
“me” episode in the hall. 

“T can not see any more difficulty in com- 
ing down at a quarter before nine than at 
ten minutes past,” said Joan. 

“T fear I set the bad example, and ought 
to bear the blame,” interposed Albert, gal- 
lantly. ‘“ And, indeed, for some weeks past 
I have been revolving measures of reform. 
Only I am so reluctant to innovate. But 
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+ ‘You see,’ » pleaded Albert, who always 
paid attention to any advice or expostula- 
tion offsred to him—“ you see, the real reason 
why we are late for breakfast is a profound 
one. It lies in the perversity of human na- 
ture, the natural resistance to law. We do 
not breakfast early of our own accord; but 
if we take a walk every morning at a quar- 
ter past eight, which no one orders us to do, 
we shall rise like the lark.” 

“T dare say that’s true,” rejoined the 
mother, timidly speculating on the superior 
efficacy of will to law. But the proposition 
was too metaphysical for Janet, who deter- 
mined on the walk. ‘Because I should like 
it,” as she said to herse!f, and was quite satis- 
fied with that reason, though there may have 
been another anonymously lurking in a dark 
corner of her little brain. 

After breakfast, when the ladies were sit- 
ting at work in the cozy little “ morning- 
room,” with a bright fire glowing on the 
hearth, Mrs. Browne reopened the unpleas- 
ant subject by saying, “ Do you know, Jan- 
et, [think if you loved your papa you would 
find it easy to obey him in little things. I 
can not say that I think it becoming or ami- 
able for a girl to insist upon having her own 
way.” 

When this damsel was being scolded she 
used to abstain from speech altogether, un- 
less asked a direct question. Knowing her 
habits, Mrs. Browne asked, “ Do you love 
him, Janet ?” 

“Yes, I do,” she replied; “more than—” 
She was about to add “ you,” but substituted 
the more general term, “‘ any one.” 

“T’m sure I am glad te hear you say so, 





now I am resolved. Desperate evils require 
desperate remedies. Janet, what do you 
say to half an hour’s walk before breakfast | 
every morning ?” 

“T should love it,” said that young lady, | 
promptly. 

“Very good, my dear,” continued Albert, 
formally—“ very good! 
tract terminable at three days’ notice on 
either side. It comes into operation to- 
morrow at a quarter past eight o’clock. And 
you shall choose your own route.” 

Janet bounded on her chair, munching her 
bread, and expressing her satisfaction by 
smiles and ecstatic movements. 

“T don’t know what papa will say to such 
new doings,” remarked Mrs. Browne, when 
her eldest son flashed out this bright sugges- 
tion, and her youngest daughter fluttered 
into it like a moth into a candle flame. 

But Joan conceived an abyss of danger to 
lurk under this seeming innocent proposi- 
tion. She endeavored to save her sister from 
it by the suggestion of a material obstacle. 
“Walking before breakfast, indeed!” she 
exclaimed. “Nice chilblains you'll have on 
your feet at this time of the year!” 


my dear,” Mrs. Browne resumed, “ because I 
know you always speak the truth, and I 
think you will try to see these little matters 
as I do, and conform to your papa’s wishes 
|in every thing. You must admit he is an 
indulgent parent.” 

But Janet’s affection for her father had 
been forced in an artificial atmosphere. She 


Now this is a con- | had formed a little conspiracy with herself 


to spoil herself, and not to submit to law, in 
practice or theory. If it had been her habit 
to speak out what passed through her mind, 
when lectured by her mother or sister Joan, 
some very startling propositions would have 
been enunciated in the placid region of Mr. 
Browne’s domesticity. At her little conspir- 
acy her father connived, and she knew that 
he connived at it. If this had been the re- 


ew of paternal astuteness, if Mr. Browne 


had seen that Janet’s wrists would not bear 
fetters, and relaxed them in wisdom, the ef- 
fect would have been good. But it was real- 
ly the hard man’s soft place. Janet was his 
little sweetheart. He would humor and en- 
courage her with sly smiles when he would 
have spoken harshly to another; but when 
she grew insolent, and thought he was van- 
quished, he would rise and crush her with 


| 
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some terrible ukase which not even she ven- 
tured to contravene. In consequence of this 
inconsistent treatment the daughter behaved 
strangely to her father, at one time whee- 
ding him with sweet confidence, at another 
(and this usually the result of his barren vic- 
tory) absolutely refusing to speak to him for 
days together. Then Mrs. Browne would 
commence with her usual formula, “ My dear 
Janet, your conduct to your papa is not be- 
coming. Do you intend at some future time 
to treat your husband like this?” 

For Mrs. Browne had a shrewd notion that 


| bitually traced every result back to a desire 


for profit or amusement—if they seemed un- 
able even to understand how any thing 
should originate in higher motives, and if 
Frank generalized all such phenomena as 
“humbugs,” whose fault was it? 

Blindly and very reluctantly Janet laid 
all this and much more at her father’s door. 
She did not see, nor did she suppose it pos- 
sible to see, how it was chargeable to him. 
But she said to herself, “He has ruled in alj 
things.” These thoughts naturally only 
came to her at times; but at these times 





the way in which a young lady behaves to| she used to make a resolution, and register 


her father foreshadows her conduct to her 
husband. 

Janet, upon this, contemplated the tip of 
her boot, and answered, thoughtfully, “If 
ever I do have a husband, I hope he’ll make 
me respect him.” 

This was a hand-grenade for mamma. 
‘But, my dear,” she urged, “surely you re- 
spect your papa?” 

Again Janet thought before she spoke, 
and this time got fairly out of her depth. 

“Yes, I do respect papa,” she said. 

“T hope so, my dear,” her mother added. 
“He is universally respected.” 

Janet was in deep waters, and unable to 
think her way out, much less to express her 
thought in words. She respected her fa- 
ther’s character because he was manful and 
masterful, and perhaps even more because 
she was sure that he was a man who had 
only loved once, and that her mother was 
the one woman. But though she would not 
have expressed it in so many words, she saw, 
at first dimly, afterward plainly, that in mind 
he was an egotist, never listening to reason 
on any subject where reason conflicted’ with 
his prejudice; in consequence of which she 
neither respected his opinion (when she saw 
any reason for differing from it) nor valued 
his judgment, which still was necessarily 
her law. 

And far more than this: how far beyond 
her power to state or even to settle to her 
own mind clearly! Janet was a little vol- 
cano of pent-up enthusiasm and aspirations. 
Occult longings, leanings toward high and 
noble things, found no sympathy in him, no 
culture in the system of which she found 
herself a part. They were stifled at the 
birth. Heaven, which surrounds us all in 
infancy, though men may have forgotten it, 
and overlaid it with crusts of earth, was 
walled and roofed out from her. Now when 
any thing high or noble chanced to come her 
way, she had little power to recognize it, not 
a chord within her so strung as to vibrate 
to the heavenly finger. Very likely she 
would join in Frank’s sneer at it, catching 
at the meagre fun for want of higher emo- 
tion. If the whole interest of every member 


of her family was centred in himself or her- | 
self, or at best in the others—if they all ha-| likes the picture of a home, as they say all 


a@ vow in her own mental tablets: “If ever 
a man marries ‘ME,’ he shall be a man very 
unlike papa, still more unlike my brothers, 
and unlike all their friends except one.” _ 

Then her fancy would run on this excep- 
tion. “Iam sure HE is quite different,” she 
thought. “Fancy any of my brothers lect- 
uring to the poor mechanics for nothing, or 
living contentedly in that gloomy old place 
alone, and making those antediluvian old 
things love him as much as Berty and all 
the boys do! Fancy Frank sitting all day 
at the top of the old tower, studying, with 
all those queer jackdaws sitting round him, 
and that dear old Graves dozing at his feet! 
See how different he is in church: kneeling 
when he prays, and always looking as if he 
thought it really was the house of God, in- 
stead of going through it as a decent cere- 
mony, and not looking at all the girls as if 
it were a concert or a ball-room! And how 
he looks when Frank makes one of his clev- 
er little sarcasms! Like those great curly 
retrievers when the little dogs bark at them. 
Yet he is very fond of Berty. I can see that 
by the way in which he puts his hand on 
Berty’s shoulder. And Berty adores him. 
He must like Frank too; or why should he 
come here so often? I’m sure he takes no 
notice of me. One would think J was only 
an ornament on the mantel-piece. But he 
thinks me rather pretty. That J know.” 
Here the young lady’s mind pauses and re- 
flects. ‘I wonder why he does come here 
so often now! At first he used to seem an- 
noyed at having to come, and always came 
late and went early. Now he comes unask- 
ed. But he never asks for me. I suppose 
if I went away for a whole week he would 
never inquire what had become of me. And 
he can go to much nicer houses than this, 
houses where the people understand him 
better. The Delavines are never happy un- 
less they have ‘ poor Mr. Lane,’ as they call 
him, at their horrid parties. They pretend 
to think he is unhappy and wants sympathy. 
He isn’t unhappy. He doesn’t want sympa- 
thy. He never confesses that he is sad to 
us. ButIknow. Yes, heis unhappy. He 





does want sympathy. Poor Mr.Lane! And 
he thinks we are really a happy family, and 





lonely then do. I don’t. I hate it. It’s a! 


prison, home is. I want freedom, liberty 

from this tyranny that has made me what I 
” 

am. 


the ground, and fretted and fumed in imag- | 
inary bondage. Then words laden with sa- 
cred associations came to her, and she re- 
peated them slowly: “Oh that I had wings | 
like a dove! for then would I fly away, and 
be at rest.” 

It seems incredible that a young lady so 
comfortably circumstanced should have felt 
the sense of weariness implied in that aspi- 
ration. For a moment she hesitated, doubt- | 
ing whether it could be so, but soon decided 
that she, even she, was aweary of life and 
its puzzles. “No wonder,” she reflected, 
“that mamma has that settled look of won- | 
der on her face. She too is puzzled, but is 
too subservient to papa to breathe a word 


| 
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ery meads and richly wooded slopes—that 
he should also about this time have taken to 
walking along the terrace which is cut in 


| the side of the Pedlington cliff, and so reach- 
Now Janet stamped her tiny foot upon 


ing the Grammar School by way of the Fair 
Meadow, thus keeping the river in view as 
he walked. I can not tell why, but his for- 
mer habit had been to turn sharply up the 
sunk road which passed utider his window, 
and so reach Knight Templar Street, which 


| soon led him into the heart of the town, from 
| which he diverged by Corn Lane to the 
|school. Certainly his new route was prefer- 


able. Crossing the sunk road, he came at 
once by a flight of steps to the terrace, which 
is fringed by a row of pollard willows on the 
river side, while its other side is flanked by 
the face of the cliff, and, as you go further, 
by the gable ends of the old episcopal palace. 

As Mr. Lane, morning after morning, at 
half past eight o’clock, strode along this 


of what she feels. There is no one to ex- 
plain any thing tome. No one but mamma 
sees there is any thing to be explained. 
Papa pooh-poohs it all. I don’t think he 
sees it. He would laugh at my perplexities. 
There must be some great difference between 
him and me. I want some one to under- 
stand me, and to lead me somewhere. How 
weary my poor little head is!” 

Then Janet burst out into a wild, shrill 


|strip of historic ground, thinking of the 
| bishops and Wycliffe (who was cited to ap- 
| pear there for heresy) and Chaucer and John 
| of Gaunt, a pretty couple, walking gayly side 
| by side, and looking as if they thought it 
| quite a joke to be out so early, passed and 
| greeted him with smiles. Sometimes at this 
| particular hour the wintry sun was glim- 
mering above the bridge, in front of Mr. 


Lane, but in the backs of Albert and Janet. 
laugh, which, if a wise man had loved her, | Sometimes a keen northerly wind made ice 
he would have grieved to hear ; for it sound- | on the river margin. And, as ill luck would 
ed like the voice of young Despair, that worst | have it, one morning rain was falling heay- 
enemy of heart and mind. She laughed at ily. Still they came, smiling as usual, the 
the recollection of one of Frank’s witticisms. | lady clinging to her brother, and vainly seek- 
To her, condoling with him on the gradual | ing shelter under his slight umbrella. Mr. 
approach of baldness, he had replied, “TJ ) Lane, having his goodly canopy of green 
have something else to do with my brains; | gingham over his head, and the yellow stick 
yours run to seed, and spring up in that | in his hand, pressed it on the young lady’s 


marvelous crop of hair.” 

But the feeble joke passed from her mem- 
ory, and left her more sad, more weary. 
“Yes,” she murmured, “I would ‘fly away, 


acceptance, and took himself off at a round 
trot. 

She turned to look after him as he went. 
He looked léke a giant in the falling rain. 


and be at rest,’ rest, rest.” And again the 
dreamy eyes wandered as if in search of 
some one, and the sapphire deepened in them. 


| She staggered under the huge umbra, and 
nearly lost her balance as the wind swept 
round an angle of the church-yard wall. Of 
one thing she was suddenly resolved—she 
would not give up the wmbra to Albert or 
any body but him. Janet left off smiling, 
| and began to look very serious; but her 
heart was joyful within her. Yet Mr. Lane 
had never even stopped to shake hands all 
PEOPLE who live on the margin of a river, | those other mornings when the sun was shin- 
especially those who devote much of their |ing or the wind blowing; and this morning 
leisure time to boating, fishing, and bathing?| all he said to her was, “ Do have my gamp,” 
jand then ran off laughing. ‘ Why did he 


become as warmly attached to their little 
tributary as dwellers by the sea-shore do to | laugh? Did he think it funny that I should 
|have this dear old gamp, as he called it, a 


the mighty ocean. The humble river, like 

the proud sea, has a voice with many tones; | second time? Has he quite forgotten that 
and never a mood of him who loves and list- | first time—so long, long ago? Why do I 
ens goes without a response in reedy pool or | think of it, of him,so much? ‘He is so 
rockyshallow. It is not,then,to be wondered | lonely; and I know he is unhappy, though 
at that Mr. Lane, who dwelt so near the peace- | he won’t say so. How I should like to talk 
ful river Peddle, and passed so much of his| to that old woman, that antediluvian old 
time on its glassy surface, or along its flow- Ada, and to see his ‘den,’ as he calls it! I 


——_——— 


CHAPTER VII. ° 
THE RAPE OF THE GAMP. 
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“SHE TURNED TO LOOK AFTER HIM AS HE WENT.” 
, 


won’t give up the gamp. No, I won’t. 
shall come and ask me for it if he wants it; 
and I will patch these holes in it, and sew an 
elastic band en.” 

All this ran through Janet’s mind in a few 
moments. She was very happy, just because 
she and Mr. Lane had stood together for a 
moment in the seclusion of that great dome, 
with the waters falling round them, and cut- 
ting off them two from all the world besides. 

The old scene which transpired so long ago 
was revived with twofold vividness. Rain- 
drops in the river; a wild shower thickening 
round her; a measured pulse, not of oars, but 
of unseen feet, coming to her from the unseen 


He | 


world. Then a shock of the heart, a space 
of sweet bewilderment; then the gloom of 
the great umbra, the rain beating upon it 
like rolling drums, and the splash, splash, 
drip, drip, all around. 

The whole of Janet’s simple life condensed 
itself into those two magic scenes, as a little 
fleecy vapor reaching dew- point twinkles 
into crystal drops. Being accustomed to 
allow every small impulse and emotion to 
come upon her as it would, and have its 
sweet or bitter way with her, how could she 
struggle against this mighty influence which 
came upon her with Herculean force? As a 
giant might seize a child, it took her in its 
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arms and whirled her away with blinding 
speed, she knew not whither. Matter faded 
from her cognizance. In fancy she was borne 
aloft, floating in a golden haze through pur- 
ple depths of ether. In fact she was traips- 
ing through the mud of Knight Templar 
Street, in the borough of Pedlington, and 
making a sad mess of her silken skirts, for 
both hands were occupied with Mr. Lane’s 
gamp. 

As they trudged along Albert tried to ral- 
ly her, for he was by nature affectionate and 
communicative. 

“What a queer fellow Mr. Lane is!” he 
shouted. 

As no answer was vouchsafed to this sug- 
gestion, he presumed the noise of the falling 
rain dulled the sound of his voice, so he re- 
peated the words in a higher key. 

Still no answer. 

“One hardly likes to call him ‘ Lane,’ with- 
out the Mr., he’s so stiff,” continued Albert. 

No answer. 

“Rigid, you know, I mean, dear.” 

As talking very loud under these condi- 
tions was attended with much inconven- 


ience, and as Janet took less notice of his | 
observations than of the gusts of wind which 


met them at the street corners, which only 
availed to tighten her grasp on the handle 
of the umbra and deepen her seclusion under 
that canopy, Albert fell into a melancholy 
and desponding train of thought, and began 
in his metaphysical way to wonder why 
Cipher should have to put up with positive 
annoyances such as mud and moisture, being 
either a negative quantity or no quantity at 
all. He was not quite sure under which of 
these definitions a Cipher fell, the mathe- 
matics having languished during his school- 
days at Pedlington. There were no Mr. 
Lanes in those days. Before this abstruse 
question was set at rest in his mind they ar- 
rived at the little green door of the paternal 
abode, upon the opening of which Janet, 


turning her back unceremoniously upon Al- | 


| 





nodded to her, and placed a forefinger on 
his lips, as much as to say, ‘We keep our 
own counsel about what happens during 
our walk.” But Janet, making a great fuss 
and commotion in settling herself, vainly 
tried to look uneonscious of Albert’s sema- 
phoric communications, for Joan’s hawk eye 
from her ambush behind the urn had seen 
them plainly enough, and now saw Janet’s 
conscious blush. “Aha! aha!” muttered 
Joan to herself. 

A subject of interest, however, arose which 
promised to draw attention away from Janet 
and her dangerous ally. In the first place, a 
ball was to be given at the Assembly Rooms 
on the following Monday night, to which 
Mrs. Browne and family were politely in- 
vited. But it happened that on the same 


| day a lady, a very old friend of the family, 


was to arrive on a visit of some duration. 
After due discussion, it was therefore settled 
that Frank should escort his two younger 
sisters to the entertainment, placing them 
under the special care of Mrs. Canon Orms- 
by, the wife of a clergyman who flourished 
in an adjacent parish, and who (like Mr. 
Browne) had many olive-branches fresh and 
fair to look upon. The elders of the family 
would remain at home to welcome the com- 
ing guest. 

The second phase of this question was 
still more important. There was to be a 
little dinner-party in honor of the guest on 
Tuesday, and “a few friends” over and above 
those who could be entertained at dinner 
were invited to drop in afterward and enjoy 
a little music. Robert, the adjutant, had 
been asked to come, but a letter had been 
received from him this morning regretting 
‘that he could not get away till Christmas- 
eve. The dining-table seated fourteen (with 
the extra leaf in). Seven ladies were com- 
plete, five gentlemen secured, and Frank had 
| undertaken to invite “ two fellows” to make 
up the complement of males. Albert always 
declined this responsibility with character- 








bert, and evading the house-maid, ran bold- | istie modesty, “the eldest son being in this 


ly up stairs with the wmbra before her, hav- 
ing the good fortune to reach her own room 
without being seen. 

Her contemplative brother wiped his feet 
with much deliberation on the door-mat, re- 
moving every trace of mud from sides and 
toes and heels. Then placing his umbrella 
in the rack, he took off his great-coat and 
hat, suspended them on suitable pegs, and 
gave his boots a final rnb on the sheep-skin 
at the foot of the stairs, in doing which he 
cast his eyes up, as if following Janet with 
their glance, and gently murmured to him- 
self, “Oho! oho!” 

Albert took his usual chair next to Nelly 
at precisely a quarter before nine, beaming 
upon the other members of his family with 
benevolent complacency. Janet coming in 
presently and taking her seat opposite, he 


case,” he observed, “ a Cipher.” 

More than one member of the family group 
wished that Dr. Phelps’s name might fig- 
ure on the list. He was a widower, young, 
handsome, and affluent, universally esteem- 
ed and beloved, except by a few religious 
zealots who considered his “ views” to be 
“unsafe.” Even these admitted that in all 
other respects he was a model of excellence ; 
and his buoyant good humor, inexhaustible 
fund of calm reasoning power, and frequent 
sallies of genial wit made him no small ac- 
quisition to a dinner-table or drawing-room. 
The difficulty of inducing him to accept in- 
vitations during term-time also enhanced 
the value of his presence; and if a host- 
ess could add to her other invitations “to 
meet Dr. Phelps and a few friends,” she was 
safe from the risk of those “previous en- 
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gagements” which so often cause perplexi- 
ties in festive preparations. But, “charm 
he never so wisely,” Walter Browne, Esq., 


Hereupon Hubert rose to hasten away to 
school. 
“T say, Hubert,” said Frank, languidly, 


would hearken no more to the voice of this | “just ask Mr. Lane whether he got a note 


charmer. Cards, of course, had been ex- 
changed when the Doctor first settled at 
Pedlington. They were followed up short- 
ly by one of Mrs. Browne’s nice little friendly 
dinners for fourteen. That good lady and 
most loving spouse had felt a little nervous 
at first, for her lord and master had remind- 
ed her that the new school-master had been 
(at Harrow) at once the victorious rival and 
the close friend of a certain nameless young 
man, the very memory of whom was gall and 
wormwood to his soul. But the charm of 
Mr. Phelps’s manner and address carried 
these outworks instantly. He evidently 
gained ground rapidly in his bost’s esteem, 
and when the ladies left the gentlemen to 
their glass of port-wine, all was couleur de 
rose. When the magnum was finished, and 
the gentlemen repaired to the drawing-room, 
that frail porcelain cup of concord had been 
shattered. The smiles which still struggled 
to the surface of Mr. Browne’s countenance 
were evidently born of courtesy, and had 
to do battle with the gloom which shroud- 
ed his mind. Dr. Phelps, either beguiled 
by his host’s affability into thinking him 
more charitable and reasonable than he 
proved to be, or acting on the principle 
of “nothing venture, nothing have,” had 
broached the forbidden subject, and request- 
ed the lawyer to enter with him into a dis- 
passionate investigation of that old story 
about Miss Baily and his early friend Lyte, 
with a view to clearing away misconcep- 
tions, and arriving at a true and fair esti- 
mate of the conduct of all who were con- 
cerned in a@ certain disastrous event. The 
overture was made sotto voce, as was its ab- 
rupt rejection. Neither host nor guest ever 
related what had then passed between them. 
But the autocrat issued his interdict, and 
the loyal friend passed the threshold of Mr. 
Browne’s house that night for the last time. 
But to return to the breakfast-table on that 
rainy November morning: Mrs. Browne ask- 
ed Frank whether his two gentlemen were 
coming to dinner on Tuesday. 
“Fuller is coming,” replied Frank, care- 
lessly ; “ but I haven’t heard from Lane yet.” 
“Not heard yet?” cried Joan, in a shrill 
crescendo, with elevated eyebrows. 
“Perhaps, sister,” rejoined Frank, with 
provoking calmness, “if you were to drop 
him a line he might relieve our suspense.” 
At which Joan paled with anger; for a le- 
gend was current among the younger mem- 
bers of the family to the effect that their ma- 
ture sister had at first cast a favorable eye 
upon the gentleman in question, and had 
failed to discern that his first attentions 
to her, as duenna or guardian of her youn- 
ger sisters, were ceremonial and transient. 





from me yesterday, and say an answer wil] 
oblige.” 

“ All right,” said Hubert, and vanished. 

But before he left the room the notion had 
got into form in Albert’s brain that Janet 
had only taken the large wmbra up stairs 
to prevent its being seen in the hall, and 
that she would like him to fetch it from 
concealment and tell Hubert quietly to re- 
turn it. 

Accordingly, clearing his throat three or 
four times in a dark and mysterious manner, 
and making spectral grimaces, he tried to 
catch Janet’s eye in vain. 

She knew what he was blundering about, 
and only looked down at her plate, beating 
the ground with an angry foot. 

“Old noodle! old noodle!” she was whis- 
pering under her breath. And partly at the 
allusions to Mr. Lane, partly with anger, and 
partly with fear that Albert would attract 
attention to her, she blushed deeply, and a 
tear came unbidden to her eye. 

Joan’s hawk eye was fixed upon her. 
Joan’s hand glided: under a corner of the ta- 
ble, and was laid on mamma’s hand. Mam- 
ma, following Joan’s glance, saw Janet’s con- 
fusion. 

“You see,” Frank went on, apparently see- 
ing none of this by-play, every move of which 
was like an open map under his languishing 
eye—‘“you see, it’s not altogether Lane’s 
fault, my dear mother. You sent out your 
invitations on Monday. Jhad a great many 
letters to write on that day, and only sent 
mine on Tuesday evening. Fuller left his 
answer and a card and a whole string of po- 
lite inquiries yesterday; and probably that 
was the only thing the doughty warrior did 
worth speaking of the whole day. But Lane 
is a different sort of fellow. He’s always 
head over ears in work—not in love, Janet 
—in work, you know; and perhaps hasn’t 
had time to think about it yet.” 

“To think about it!” echoed Joan. 

But no one responded to the echo. Mrs. 
Browne was still furtively watching Janet; 
and however father or mother might dispar- 
age Frank’s energy in business, the whole 
family esteemed him (as indeed he was) a 
prudent and accomplished man of the world. 
If Frank considered another man justified in 
neglecting to answer an invitation, they 
bowed to his superior judgment. Joan was 
inclined to rebel, but her protest died away 
in silent disapproval. Perhaps Mrs. Browne 
felt a moment’s trepidation on the subject 
of the fourteenth guest at table, for, like most 
country hostesses, she dreaded the number 
thirteen ; but Frank’s authority set her mind 
at ease. 

Janet’s sororal affections underwent a sud- 
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den revulsion. She adored Frank. She de- 
tested that addle-pated, timid old Albert. 

Was it by design on her part, or purely 
pyaccident? After breakfast, Janet, smart- 
ing under her imaginary wrongs, encounter- 
ed Albert in the hall alone. 

He felt disposed to evade this interview, 
put she cut off his retreat. 

What could that have been? A sharp 
sound, as if you smote the fingers of one hand 
briskly on the palm of the other. Smack! 
resounded through the house. Reverbera- 
tions simulating the words, “ Old noodle! old 
noodle!” confused the startled echoes. And 
while Janet turned and sped nimbly up 
stairs, Albert, with his hand to his cheek, 
retreated through the doorway which led to 
the offices. 

“‘ Whee-ee-ee-ee-u-u-u-u-u !” he whistled, 
half dismayed, half amused; and perching 
himself upon a tall stool in a dark corner of 
the clefks’ office, raminated upon the peril 
of Innovation, and the unsatisfactory nature 
of all Reform. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CROSS-PURPOSES. 


On that same morning of which some 
events are chronicled in Chapter the Seventh 
Hubert Browne came hurrying into school 
at the last stroke of the bell, and elbowing 
his way up to Mr. Lane’s desk, was about to 
deliver himself of his message. 

Mr. Lane, seeing that his favorite rascal 
had something to say, supposed it was that 
he had brought back the wmbra; but catch- 
ing sight of the Doctor’s face, already bent 
over his prayer-book under the great win- 
dow, he waved Hubert off, saying, “‘Come 
to me at twelve.” 

By that time Hubert, having his mind set 
upon a furious bout of foot-ball, in which he 
fully purposed to become a stumbling-block 
to the great champion of the opposing host, at 
risk of his own neck, and to bark the shins 
of one of that hero’s chief henchmen then 
in enmity with him, Hubert, had forgotten 
all about Frank’s unanswered note and the 
message to Mr. Lafe, but remembered that 
Mr. Lane had summoned him. The latter 
also remembered his summons, but not that 
it had been suggested by an evident wish 
on the part of Hubert to communicate some- 
thing. 

At noon, accordingly, the pupil stood be- 
fore his master’s desk, and both being equal- 
ly at a loss to know why, Mr. Lane put his 
hand on Hubert’s shoulder and said, “ Nev- 
er mind your battle of Kilkenny just now. 
Come along with me, and we will walk 
round by the cliff together, and keep Martin 
waiting for five minutes. Let me see—you 
were at school with Martin, I suppose ?” 
Vor. XLIX.—No. 293.—46 


“T came for one quarter, just as he was 
leaving,” replied Hubert. ‘“ But that was in 
old Dr. Oldham’s time, and papa wouldn’t 
let me stay. He said the school wanted re- 
form.” 

“T am surprised to hear that Mr. Browne 
advocated reform,” said Mr. Lane, slyly. 

“But he did,” replied Hubert. “He said 
my going to school with Dr. Oldham was 
like my wearing his old swallow-tail for 
best. So I put it on one day for fun, and 
didn’t Ilook a guy! But mamma took care 
not to let him see me in it.” 

“Did you like Martin ?” asked Mr. Lane, 
as they walked briskly past the Fair Mead- 
ow and crossed the foot of the bridge to the 
cliff. 

“Oh, I like him well enough,” was the 
answer, with a peculiar emphasis on the 
pronoun. 

Martin was at this time an elegant young 
man preparing for matriculation at Oxford. 
Superbly dressed, and delicately perfumed, 
he rode into Pedlington three times a week 
on a blood-horse for the purpose of reading 
with Mr. Lane. In other words, Martin, 
who had long enjoyed a slight acquaintance 
with the Brownes, had lately exhibited a 
strange propensity for presenting himself 
under favorable conditions wherever the 
presence of that interesting family might 
be anticipated. In the absence of the young 
ladies themselves, any person who took an 
interest in them, or had occasional access to 
them, was delectable to Martin. Mr. Lane 
and the classic authors, varied with a peep 
into the arcana of German literature, afford- 
ed Martin an excellent excuse for pervading 
Pedlington. Mr. Lane was a famous fellow, 
a great athlete, and “no end of a scholar ;” 
so Martin assured his parents, who were nat- 
urally anxious for his progress at this crit- 
ical period of life. And now that Hubert 
Browne had been replaced at the Grammar 
School, and Mr. Lane was in daily contact 
with that celestial youth, Martin’s affection 
for his tutor knew no bounds. Mounted 
grooms rode into the untrodden precincts 
of the old monastic building with hares or 
partridges for Mr. Lane; and before long 
that gentleman somewhat reluctantly found 
himself a guest at Plumstead Manor-house, 
the seat of William Culliford Martin, Esq., 
J.P., one of that very sagacious body to 
which Mr. Browne was clerk. 

“We are pleased that Willie takes so kind- 
ly to his classics and German,” Mr. Martin 
would say to Mr. Lane after dinner; the 
latter gentleman twisting his stiff auburn 
mustache dubiously, and Martin junior re- 
garding him with fatuous complacency. 

“He does not work as hard as I could 
wish,” says Mr. Lane, doggedly. 

“Now, Lane, that’s too bad!” cries the 
pupil. 





“He sits at his books very closely at 
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home,” continues the parent; “and I think 
he comes to you almost every day now.’ 
“Four times a week, for one hour each | 
time,” insists Mr. Lane. “ But what is that | 
to the training of a public school? 


And | 


“T did not come up in time to witness 
their efforts,” said Mr. Lane. “ Indeed, we 
heard the laughter, and staid back until the 
shower came on.’ 

“They do squeal terribly when they’re 


consider the long interval of idleness to be | amused.” 


made up for.” 
“T was not exactly idle after leaving Dr. 


little French.” 
“ Poetry, I suppose,’ 
“ Well, yes ; 
Shakspeare, 
worth, and Tennyson,’ ’ the pupil admitted. 


’ Mr. Lane suggested. 
of course the English classics, 


“T thought it pretty enough. You were 


| rowing when we overhauled you.” 
Oldham,” urged Martin; “I used to read a| 


good deal of English literature, and some | long oars against a pair of short skulls. 


“Ah, yes,” pleaded Hubert; “a pair of 


Not 


| fair, you know. Besides, you hadn’t taught 
| me to row then. 


I never understood that 
‘dig at the beginning of the stroke which 


Spenser, Dryden, Pope, Words- | you get right off the stretcher before ; and 
| I don’t believe a single soul on the Peddle 


“And Byron,” added Mr. Lane, cynically. | does, at least hereabouts.” 


He had.long since discovered traces of “ the 
noble poet” in Martin’s sentiments. 


“Well, I admit to an infusion of Byron,” | does row a very pretty oar, and finishes up 


said Martin. 
But the elder gentleman hardly liked to 


think otherwise than that his son and heir | 


was about to become a ripe scholar and a 
well-read gentleman. 
Lane was delicately situated. 

One day in particular he was sorely urged 
by his native candor to betray this confiding 
pupil. 


only son, said to the tutor, taking advantage 
of Willie’s absence from the room, “I can 


hardly express to you, Sir, how pleased his | 
mother and I are at Willie’s strong regard | 


for you and preference for your society. 
The decided taste which he develops for 
classical literature we consider entirely due 
to your judicious treatment. At his critical 
time of life a studious taste is inestimable— 
in-estimable. We were anxious about him 
before his acquaintance with you. He might 
have been forming some foolish attachment, 
or been led into a—a—indeed, I do not like 
to think of the dangers which might beset 
a young man situated as he is.” 

“And so impressionable and impulsive,” 
added Mr. Lane. 

“Just so, Sir, as you say. 
deed! Ah! dear me!” 

And while the justice’s imagination ran 
on to revel among the perils from which the 
heir of Plumstead Manor was being saved, 
Mr. Lane wondered uneasily whether an at- 
tachment to the daughter of a country solic- 
itor (even with a little fortune) would not 
seem to Mr. Martin the most parlous of perils. 


Dangers, in- 


But to return to Mr. Lane and Hubert 
Browne, walking at noon from school to the 
Abbey. At the foot of the terrace which 
skirted the cliff stood the boat-house. As 
they passed between it and the flotilla of 
boats moored beneath the willows, the boy 
said, “ Do you remember what a lark it was 
that day when Nelly and Janet were trying 
to row, and you came up with your big ga— 
umbrella ?” 


And certainly Mr. | 





“The Doctor,” suggested Mr. Lane. 
“Ah!” replied this critical youth, “he 


his stroke neatly ; but he can’t ‘catch it at 
the beginning,’ as you do.” 
“But you had passengers, you know, on 
that occasion, and we were flying light.” 
“T should think so,” rejoined Hubert. 


| “<And precious heavy they are, too, though 
| they don’t look it. 
| and Nelly seven four. 
Mr. Martin, who, despite his com- | Janet’s purse that weighs down the scale 
placeney, was nervously anxious about his | against Nellie. 


Janet weighs eight stone, 
But Frank says it’s 


She’s an heiress, you know. 
Old Captain Lyte, who used to live at Box- 
tree Lodge, left her a lot of money, and 
Blanche too. But you should have heard 
the chaff at home that evening! Janet 
wanted to know who you were, and I told 
her you were the Marquis of Westminster, 
and Dr. Phelps Baron Rothschild. And she 
sucked it in. So did Nelly. Only Nelly 
found it out. She’s sharper than Janet is. 
But I gammoned them at first that I was 
going to Pool Park with your umbrella, 
and—” 

Here Hubert’s recollections were so over- 
powering that he nearly choked himself with 
suppressed laughter. After spluttering for 
a moment he said, with an effort, 

“Now you'll be angry with me.” 

“Not a bit of it,” rejoined the master, 
cheerfully ; “I don’t think there was much 
harm in your joke. But don’t tell me any 
more. Domestic confidences, you know.” 

But Hubert, not having blown off at foot- 
ball the steam generated’in three hours of 
scholastic discipline, was bound to find an- 
other vent. 

“Oh no, Mr. Lane,” he rattled on, “I have 
no secrets from you. And I must say Janet 
is a brick, though they all talk so much about 
her peculiar temper and ways. And she 
can’t bear Captain Fuller, with his spurs 
and his great clumsy compliments, which 
make her get so red and so hot, you know. 
And she only laughs at Martin, though he 
is such a tremendous swell, with his new 
clothes and his thorough-bred horse—and a 
regular brick, I must say, is Martin. He 
tipped me half a sovereign one day. Very 
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cood of him, but rather funny, was if not, | 
Mr. Lane? Why, he was a fellow at school 
two years ago. And I suspect the governor 
would have been angry with me for taking it.” 

“Then why did you do so?” 

“T hadn’t time to think of it at that mo- 
ment. And when I thought of running after 
him to give it back, I remembered that I 
owed three-and-sixpence at the pastry-cook’s 
and my subscription to the cricket club. 
But, as I was saying, I’m sure Janet sneaks 
after you, Mr. Lane. She’s always asking me 
about you now, and pretending not to care; 
that’s what makes me suspect. And mamma 
says she’s so glad Frank has made a friend of 
you, and that she hopes he will imitate your 
energy. They think Frank shirks work, but 
he doesn’t; only he has a lazy way of doing 
it, and never exerts himself when any one 
can see him. They don’t understand Frank 
abit. You would be astonished to know 
what strangers we brothers and sisters, and 
even parents and children, are to each other. 

jut mamma says she wishes all the young 
men were like you, and that young men now 
are not at all what they used to be when she 
was young.” 

“You must really shut up, Hubert. Either 
this is all nonsense, or I ought not to listen 
to it.” 

“Tt is not telling tales,” persisted Hubert, 
coloring warmly at this. ‘“ You have been a 
better friend to me than any one ever was 


before. They used to call me blockhead, | 


and say I was as obstinate as a mule, before 
you came. And mamma tells me to confide 
in you about every thing, and ask your ad- 
vice—” 

“But not about your sisters, Hubert.” 

“Well, I won’t say another word about 
them, if you'll just let me talk freely to you 
about other things. But remember, I haven’t 
said any thing unkind of them, and you told 
us if was no harm to speak of people if one 
could be sure of never speaking unkindly or 
suspiciously of them.” 

At this point of the conversation they en- 
countered Willie Martin, in aseal-skin waist- 
coat and chasseur de la garde boots, caressing 
his leg with a gold-headed riding-whip. 

“ Ah, Mr. Lane,” he sighed, “ I was strolling 
about to meet you. How d’ye do, Browne? 
Hope the young ladies are quite well. Will 
they be at the Assembly Rooms on Monday 
night ?” 

“Two of them, I believe,” replied Hubert, 
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Plunging his hand deep into a multitude 
of receptacles, Mr. Lane at last produced a 
letter in Frank’s handwriting, dated three 
days previously. It ran as follows: 


“Will you come to dinner at six next 
Tuesday? An old friend of ours, Miss Lyte, 
is coming to stay with us. She is a rather 
jolly old bird, and we always ask the élite to 
meet her. I have asked Fuller, who has 
known her more or less all his life, and who 
is a favorite of hers. The Rev. Adolphus 
Key, the new rector, is coming. He is a 
bachelor, and a mighty man of music; and 
in consequence, whenever the baize door is 
left open, strains of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and Heller come creeping down the stairs, 
across the hall, along the passage, and into 
my devoted ears. Parce, precor! Lery in vain. 
Nightmares and tarantulas are abroad; and 
no wonder that sonata is called Appassionata, 
considering the way in which it is being 
treated up stairs.” 


Short, simple, and playful as this note 
was, it yet fired three shots right into Mr. 
| Lane’s defenses. “Miss Lyte, Key, and Ful- 
ler,” he thought; “and all in one room, too. 
Phelps was right. I ought to have braved 
|it out at first, and not left myself to be 
caught masquerading. But then I should 
never have seen Her; for I could not have 
| come here.” 
All this is quite enigmatic. I only record 
| it as Mr. Lane related it afterward. He pro- 
fesses himself now never to be surprised at 
coincidences, so many having occurred in 
his own experience. That Mr. Phelps should 
| have come to Pedlington, and so formed an 
‘irresistible attraction to him, that Captain 
Fuller should have exchanged into a reg- 
|iment the dépét of which was quartered 
at Pedlington, that the Rev. Adolphus Key 
should have attained to the rectory of that 
town, and that he, Mr. Lane, should (against 
his own will in the outset) have been drawn 
into a delightful intercourse with the family 
which was now about to receive Miss Lyte 
in addition to the two latter gentlemen as 
| guests, were a series of coincidences that 
| surpassed the apparent unrealities of fic- 
| tion. 
During Martin’s lesson Mr. Lane was un- 
| usually preoccupied in mind, and though 
gravely disturbed and agitated by this note 
of Frank’s, could not abstain from a sly hu- 





looking at the Apollo with a sly twinkle in| morous amusement with poor Martin’s hope- 


his roguish eye. 


lessly enamored condition. His fair young 


Then Mr. Lane, accompanied by Martin, | cheek, innocent of all but the faintest down 
descended the steps, and crossed the sunk| upon it, had flushed at meeting Hubert 
road to his solitary domain. No sooner had| Browne, though. he strove to bear himself 
they seated themselves to work than Hu-} manfully before that youth. Seeing that 
bert’s head appears in the doorway. “Oh,| Mr. Lane had a letter from the house which 
Mr. Lane, I quite forgot. Frank wants an| was sacred to him by Janet’s presence, how 
answer to his letter,” he blurted out, and| Martin clung to Mr. Lane! How he strove 


then swiftly vanished. 


to master and make his own Lane’s render- 
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ing of that graceful ode the closing declara- 
tion of which is 
“Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem.” 

“T like that Sapphic metre,” he observed, 
delicately, when the lesson was ended. “It 
seems to me the true language of—ah—the 
tender sentiment. Do you know, Mr. Lane, | 
I have tried one or two little odes myself ?” 

“No!” said Lane, taking up a pen and writ- 
ing hurriedly. ‘Iam as much surprised as | 
delighted to hear it. You poets are certain- | 
ly born, not made. Why, you can’t write a! 
respectable paragraph of Latin prose, Sir; 
how dare you break out into Sapphics ?” 

Martin only smiled and blushed, but Mr. | 
Lane, still writing, added, “ As the spring | 
throstle breaks out in song, I suppose.” And | 
the pupil, whether he fully saw the complete- 
ness of the allegory or not, was gratified with 
the imputation. Observing his tutor now, 
he noticed from the expression of his face, 
which was particularly calm and statuesque 
at such times, that he had recently come to 
a resolution of some importance, and Martin 
felt a gentle misgiving lest in some way it 
should concern him and oppose his passion. 
But Mr. Lane, who, as we know, was moved 





by a different consideration, still found lei- 
sure to think of Martin and his love, and 
whether his father would approve of it. 

“Ts your family a very old one ?” he asked, 
abruptly, closing and sealing his note to 
Frank. 

“Oh dear, no!” replied Martin, laughing 
and blushing, and turning away to find his | 
gloves and whip. ‘My ancestors didn’t 
come over with the Conqueror; they were 
corn factors in Mark Lane.” 

And Mr. Lane, for some reason best known 
to himself, gave a great grunt, at which poor 
Martin, taking it for scorn, and having heard 
that his tutor was “ well connected,” writhed 
in anguish, and loathed his own plebeian de- 
scent with quite an aristocratic fervor. 

Mr. Lane, on the contrary, was relieved at 
the dissipation of those imaginary ancestors, 
who would have unconsciously been the fons 
et origo mali, had an aristocratic descendant 
of theirs lowered his crest to an attorney’s 
daughter. So he restored Martin to bliss by 
saying that they would walk round togeth- 
er and leave his note at Frank’s door. This 
was the note: , 


“T can not dine. Tuesday is my evening 
at the night school. But I will look in 
shortly after nine, and beg for a cup of Miss 
Browne’s Young Hyson. Pray pardon my 
neglect. Your note got into the left-hand 
pocket and lost itself.” 


The shining brass knocker on the pretty 
green door was barely lifted when it was 
snatched from Mr. Lane’s hand by the door 
flying oper, and— 





“Impetuosity of the sex!” exclaimed A]. 
bert, within, performing deprecatory ges. 
tures. For, with his usual gallantry, he had 
just opened the door, and, with her usual elas. 
ticity, Janet was just bounding out, when 
russet beard stopped the way, and she start- 
ed back, accidentally stamping on Joan’s 
toe. For Albert was taking the two ladies 
out a-shopping. 

Mr. Lane, with Martin, drew back a little, 
so that the ladies came out, Sister writhing 
and smiling grimly at Mr. Lane as the cause 
of her agony. 

Martin was in raptures. Joan smiled an- 
other sort of smile upon him, and bowed ele- 
gantly. Janet actually gave him her bien 
gantée little hand, and said what a long time 
it was since they had met! 

Almost too happy to speak, as he allowed 
her beauty to fill his longing heart, he yet 
managed to inquire if she would be at the 
ball. She hoped so. Then might he be so 
happy? Yes, he might put her down for one 
waltz and a set, but not close together. She 
would keep her card open for him. And not 
that galop—just that little galop at the 
end? Well, if she staid so long, he might 
have the galop too. And might he send 
some flowers from Plumstead? But no. Jan- 
et was peremptory. If flowers came, her 
card should be filled from first to last with- 
out him. She was heartily delighted with 
this modest, well-bred admirer, and though 
she would not flirt with him, was glad to 
secure enough of his attention to assist her 
in dispensing with some which were apt to 
become irksome to her. To him, of course, 
the whole ball, with all the delights of an- 
ticipation and retrospect, centred in her. 
The food on which his joy would live being 
the two little dances, and what glancing of 
her eyes and glistening of her pearly teeth 
he might catch in those fleeting moments. 

Meanwhile Albert asked Mr. Lane wheth- 
er it was a favorable answer, and he, speak- 
ing more grandiloquently than he was wont 
to do, as is often the case with men when 
forming an important resolution, said, “I 
am obliged to decline. An old engagement 
holds me.” But he forgot to mention that 
he had spoken to Frank in the note about 
dropping in after dinner. Janet heard these 
words, and knew also that he would not be 
at the ball on Monday. Still she resolved to 
maintain a bold front. 

Joan was rapidly advancing toward that 
bitter detestation of Mr. Lane which the 
“ sprete injuria forme,” and the cutting in- 
nuendoes which she had been subject to on 
account of her early partiality for him, would 
naturally engender in the bosom of mature 
virginity. 

“So Mr. Lane has at last condescended to 
decline the invitation!” she now said to Al- 
bert, in a high-pitched, querulous voice, for 
Janet’s special benefit. “What a strange 
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expression he used! ‘An old engagement 
holds me.’ And he is one who measures his 
words, is that Mr. Lane. Now J should not 
wonder if that were true in more ways than 
one.” 

As Joan uttered the word “ one” she closed 
her lips like a vise, as much as to say, “There, 
Miss Janet! There’s a sting for your vanity! 
While you think all the men are dying for 
you, this Mr. Lane, whom you prefer, scorns 
your preference, and loves another girl.” 

But Janet carried her little head high, and 
assumed an elastic, jaunty gait, expressive 
of a “don’t care” state of mind generally, 
and, in particular, derision for the emana- 
tions of Sister’s pathetic soul. There was 
sadness in her gentle heart for all that, and 
her relentless enemy knew it. 

Joan’s anger was not the only peril which 
arose from negligence in opening Frank’s 
letter. The decision at which he so hastily 
arrived of accepting the tail of the invita- 
tion was itself pregnant with danger. Had | 
he perused the document on receipt, as he | 
should have done, and taken time to consid- 
er the proposal contained, and all that de- | 








pended on his action in the matter, he 
would probably have declined not only she 
invitation to dinner, for which he had a suf- 
ficient excuse, but for the later part of the 
evening, and would have resolved to abstain 
from visiting Frank or his relatives during 
the stay of that “rather jolly old bird, Miss 
Lyte.” 
| One very prudent step Mr. Lane did take, 
having an unforeseen phase of his danger in 
| view, and wishing to provide against it. He 
|ealled upon his old acquaintance Captain 
Fuller, at the cavalry barracks, and, without 
mentioning his intention of being present on 
| Tuesday evening, cautioned the gallant cap- 
| tain against any verbal imprudence which 
|might compromise him in a difficult posi- 
| tion. He also “took the bull by the horns,” 
|as the saying is, and called upon the new 
rector, who received him very warmly, as a 
| new parishioner of whom he had heard gold- 
| en opinions, and whose acquaintance he was 
heartily glad to make. Having adopted 
these precautions, Mr. Lane awaited the fu- 
ture calmly, but still not altogether without 
apprehension of impending evil. 





IL—A LOOK AT THE HEAVENS. 

OU want to know how the planets are 

weighed; how their distances are as- 
certained; how we know that the earth 
turns on its axis and around the sun, and 
not the sun around the earth; what sort of 
instruments are used in measuring the ce- 
lestial spaces ; also something about comets, 
and something, moreover, about stellar as- 
tronomy in general. That is rather too 
much to tell at one time, but by a series of 
talks I may be able to make it all plain. 

You know that men found out at least 
some of these things before they had a tele- 
scope, and that by observations with the 
naked eye alone they were enabled to learn 
the main features of the system of the world. 
Let us, then, go out and view the heavens, 
and take our first lesson in astronomy with 
the naked eye. The first thing we notice is 
that all the heavenly bodies seem to be 
spread out on the surface of a sphere, in the 
centre of which we appear to be placed. 
One-half of this sphere is above the earth, 
extending down to the horizon on every 
side; the other is below the horizon, and is 
therefore, together with the stars which stud 
it, invisible. The highest point is over our 
heads, the lowest one under our feet. This 
you see at the first glance. Now watch a 
few hours, and you will see that this whole 
sphere, with all the heavenly bodies which 
it contains, turns around from east to west. 
You know very well that the sun rises and 
sets daily ; but perhaps you have not noticed 
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manner. Now let us examine more closely 
how this apparent diurnal motion of the 
heavens, or of the celestial sphere, takes 
place. The polar star never rises nor sets, 
and it changes its place in the heavens so 
slightly that unless we compare it with some 
fixed object we could see no movement at all. 
There is a constellation by which the polar 
star can always be found. It is commonly 
called the “ Dipper,” but astronomers call it 
Ursa Major, or the Great Bear. If you look 
out early on an autumn evening you will 
see it low down in the north, but in the 
month of May it will be high up, quite near 
the zenith. Here is a picture of it. Now 
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CONSTELLATION OF URSA MAJOR. 


draw a line through the two stars on the 
right-hand end and continue it upward, and 
you see that it meets a tolerably bright star 
standing north nearly by itself. This is the 
polar star. Nowif you watch this Dipper a 
few hours, you will see it moving around to- 
ward the west; if you should watch it all 
night, you will see it moving down toward 
the northwestern side of the horizon, passing 
toward the east under the pole, and rising 





that most of the stars rise and set in like 


upon the northeastern side. In fact, it de- 
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scribes a complete circle round the polar 
star, always keeping at the same distance 
from it. That curved-looking constellation 
ou the opposite side of the polar star, and in 
the autumn near the zenith, is called Cassi- 
opeia, or “the lady in her chair.” You per- 
ceive that if we take any star a little fur- 
ther from the pole than the Dipper, it dips 


below the horizon in its daily revolution, | 


and the further we go from the pole, the 
greater length of time it will be below the 
horizon. A star which when it passes above 
the pole is directly over our heads will, in 
this country, be from one to two or three 
hours below the horizon, according to the 
latitude of the place we are in. Now if a 
straight line is drawn from the pole to where 
we stand it will strike the earth at this 


point. Continue it right through the earth 
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THE IMAGINARY CELESTIAL SPHERE, AS IT WOULD 
APPEAR FROM THE EARTH, 


The earth in the centre at C. G H, the horizon, 
P, the north or visible pole. Q, the south pole, in- 
visible because below our horizon, A star between 8 
and H will perform its whole diurnal revolution 
around the pole P without dipping below the horizon 
at all, as shown by the dotted line SH. Between S 
and E more than half its course will be above the hori- 

on, and at E, or the equator, exactly half. Between 

nnd G more than half its course will be below the 

horizon, and south of G it will turn round the pole Q 
without rising at all. 


in a slanting direction, and it will point to- 
ward the other pole of the heavens, or the 
south pole, which we can not see because of 
its being below the horizon. Around this 
line as an axis the heavens seem to revolve. 
A circle which spans the heavens half-way 
between the two axes is called the equator. 
In our latitude it is a little more than half- 
way from the south horizon up to the zenith. 
A star in the equator will rise exactly in the 
east and set exactly in the west, and will be 
below the horizon just half the time. 

If you keep a careful watch of all the 
stars, you will find that, with the exception 
of five, they all preserve the same positions 
relatively to each other during their daily 
revolution, just as if they were set in a solid 
sphere of crystal, which sphere itself turned 
around on the axis we have described. So 
perfectly do they all seem to keep their po- 


sitions that if Job should rise from the dead 
he would now see Arcturus and the Pleiades 
just as he saw them when he was on the 
earth four or five thousand years ago. But 
there are seven heavenly bodies which do 
not so keep their positions—they are the 
sun, the moon, and the five planets visible 
to the naked eye. 


Il.—MOTION OF THE SUN AND PLANETS, 


If we were only to look at the heavens 
one or two evenings, we would not observe 
that there was any change in the relative po- 
sitions of the sun and stars; but if we should 
take a good time-piece and watch the time 
at which a certain star sets or passes the 
meridian to-night, and: then notice the set- 
ting or the passage of the same star to-mor- 
row night, we should find that it occurred 
four minutes earlier, and as long as we 
chose to watch it we should find it four min- 
utes earlier every day. That is to say, the 
stars do not, like the sun, revolve around the 
earth in one day, but in twenty-three hours 
and fifty-six minutes. Now why is this? 

| To answer this question clearly we must 
remember that if it were not for the glare 
| of sunlight illuminating the atmosphere, we 
| Should see stars in the daytime as well as in 
| the night. Really the whole sphere of the 
heavens is studded with stars, and they are 
| as thick around the sun as any where else, 
only that we can not see them. Now a star 
which sets to-night at nine o’clock in the 
west will, as I explained, set four minutes 
before nine to-morrow night, eight minutes 
| before nine the night after, and so on. Con- 
sequently, if we watch night after night, we 
will soon find that it sets in the evening twi- 
light, so that we lose sight of it. This shows 
that the sun is moving nearer and nearer to 
the star. If we keep calculating our four 
minutes earlier every day, we find that in 
three months it sets six hours earlier, thus 
it sets at three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
| therefore before the sun. We conclude from 
this that the sun, after moving nearer and 
nearer the star, has now gone pastit. If we 
continue our watch for a whole year, we will 
find that the star sets at the same hour it 
did a year ago, having in the mean while set 
at every four minutes throughout the day 
and night. This shows, therefore, that the 
,sun in the course of a year passes all the 
stars in succession which lie on his path, and 
in fact makes a complete revolution around 
this starry sphere. If we could see tie stars 
| around the sun, and should watch the sun 
from the time that it rose in the morning un- 
til it set in the evening, we should find that 
it moved among the stars by a space nearly 
equal to its own diameter, and next morning 
we should find when it rose again that it ad- 
vanced nearly another of its diameters; and 
thus it goes day after day, moving nearly 
two of its own diameters along the starry 
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sphere, and this motion in the course of a 
year carries it all the way around and brings 
it back to where it started from. The stars, 
then, seem to rise and set a little faster than 
the sun. The sun rises and sets 365 times 
‘n as many days, while the stars rise and set 
366 times. Let me try to make this clear 
by another illustration: If you watch those 
two pointers as they pass above the pole, 
you will see them to-night pass a certain 
point, let us say, at nine o’clock. To-morrow 
night they would pass four minutes earlier, 
and four minutes earlier every night follow- 
ing, so that after three months you will have 
to look at three o’clock in the evening. Of 
course daylight will then prevent you from 
seeing; but they are really there, and you 
would see them but for the glare of the sun. 
Three months more they are there at nine 
o'clock in the morning; three months more 
they are there at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and you can now see them once more. 
About the Ist of March they cross at two 
minutes past twelve in the morning, and on 
the following night they would cross two 
minutes before midnight. This brings them 
across once more at nine o’clock of the same 
hour and evening on which they started. 
You see now that on the Ist of March there 
were really two passages across the merid- 
ian, the one taking place just after midnight, 
and the other just before the midnight fol- 
lowing. 

This annual motion of the sun around the 
celestial sphere was one of the earliest as- 
tronomical discoveries. The path in which 
it moves was mapped out in the heavens at 
an age so early that we scarcely know by 
whom it was done. If the sun left any trace 
we could see it as a bright path among the 
stars; we could see exactly what stars it 
passed, and on what day it passed over them. 
That reddish star which we see rising in the 

_east during the autumn evenings is called 
Aldebaran ; the sun will pass directly over 
that star about the end of May. The twelve 
constellations through which it passes were 
called the constellations of the zodiac, and 
the names Aries, Taurus, etc., which are so 
familiar to you, were given to them by the 
ancients. 

Now one thing that is very noticeable in 
this path described by the sun is that it is 
not every where at the same distance from 
the pole. If we measure with our instru- 
ment, we shall find that on the 21st of March 
the sun is just 90° distant from the polar 
star. If we then watch its course, we shall 
find that it comes nearer and nearer in the 
three months following. On the 2ist of 
June we find it between 66° and 67° dis- 
tant. Since the equator is every where 90° 
distant, the sun is then 234° north of the 
equator. I have explained that the farther 
a heavenly body is from the pole the longer 
the time that it is below the horizon. At 


| the equator it is above the horizon half the 
time, and below it half the time. Conse- 
| quently during the time of which we speak, 
when the sun is between the equator and 
the pole, more than half his path is above 
the horizon, and therefore the days are more 
than twelve hours long. Let us keep up our 
measurements until the 21st of September. 
We shall then find that the sun has moved 
south again until it is 90° from the pole. 
One-half of its course then lies above the 
horizon, and the other half below; it is 
therefore below the horizon half of the time, 
and the nights are just as long as the days. 
His southern course still continues until the 
2ist of December, when we shall find that he 
is 234° south of the equator, and therefore 
1134° from the pole. More than half its 
course is now below the horizon, and the 
days are only as long as the nights were on 
the 21st of June, and vice versa. That you 
may fully understand all this we give on 
pages 696 and 697 maps of the southern con- 
stellations, showing the oblique path of the 
sun through them during the entire year. 
It is owing, then, to this oblique motion of 
the sun that the changes of seasons, and the 
variations of the length of day and night at 
different seasons, are due. The result is 
precisely the same whether we suppose that 
the sun moves around the, earth or the earth 
around the sun. 
| Now let us pass from the sun to the moon. 
We have in her case a motion among the stars 
similar to that presented by the sun, which 
I have just described, only much more rapid. 
Thus the moon rises and sets later every 
evening by an amount averaging nearly 
three-quarters of an hour. If you watch 
the moon when she has passed her first 
quarter, and before she is full, you may act- 
ually see her motion among the stars. If 
she is very near a star at the end of twi- 
light, you will see that in the six or eight 
hours which elapse before she sets she has 
moved quite a perceptible distance toward 
the east; and if you look again on the fol- 
lowing night, you will see that she is 13°, or 
nearly so, east from the same star. If you 
keep up the watch for twenty-seven days, 
you will find that she has made the com- 
plete circuit of the heavens, and is now back 
again near the same starting-point at which 
you first saw her. Ifthe sun and stars pre- 
serve the same relative positions, she would 
| come back to the sun in the same length of 
time, and we would have a new moon every 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight days. But 
while the moon is going around, the sun is 
also moving among the stars, and having 
moved forward during an interval between 
| two new moons, it takes the moon between 
two and three days to catch up to him 
| again; consequently the time from one new 
| moon to another is about twenty-nine and a 
| half days. 
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PATHS OF THE SUN AND MOON AMONG THE STARS. 


The maps on pages 696 and 697 show all the constellations of the zodiac and other southern constellations, 
as well as the apparent paths of the sun and moon through them. The continuous line shows the sun’s path, 
or the ecliptic, the dotted one the moon’s path, the latter being that which she followed in the middle of 1874. 
The months at the top of the map show when the constellations under them are on the meridian at 9 o’clock 
r.mM. For instance, in the middle of December at this hour Aries will be on the meridian and nearly over- 
head; Taurus, including Aldebaran and the a be the next to the east; Orion will be low in the 


ees Sirius and Procyon will be just rising; while the square of Pegasus will be two hours west of the 
zenith, 


Now we can understand how eclipses oc-|mark the position of the moon to-night 
cur. I have said that the sun pursues a| among the stars, and mark its position at 
certain definite path among the stars, about |every hour during her whole course, you 
half a degree wide, which you conld see if | would find that she also has pursued a def- 
he left any trace there ; so, also, if you couid | inite path among the stars, but you would 
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PATHS OF THE SUN AND MOON AMONG THE STARS. 


It takes the sun four or five months to reach that constellation which is now on the meridian at 9 p.w.; he 
will therefore not reach Aries till April. The months on the sun’s path show when he passes the several con- 
stellations. Thus in April he will pass below Aries, and in May between Aldebaran and the Pleiades. 

It will be seen that the moon now crosses the sun’s path at the points where the latter is found in April and 
again in October. Hence it is only during these months that eclipses occur in 1874. But the moon’s path is 
continually changing in the heavens, the points of crossing (nodes) moving toward the right. At the begin- 
ning of 1876 the nodes will have moved over to the right-hand edges of the above maps, and eclipses will occur 
in March and September. 


not find this path to be the same as the sun’s | er side of the earth from the sun. But the 
path. If it were the same, we should have | two paths are inclined to each other about 5°. 
an eclipse of the sun every time the moon | They cross each other at a point which, in 
crossed the sun, and an eclipse of the moon | the month of October, 1874, is very near the 
every time that the moon passed on the oth-|sun. The moon’s path is south of the sun’s 
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in nearly all tha’, part of the heaygns which 
we can see in the evenings of that month; 
but it approaches the sun’s path, and cross- 
es it near the eastern horizon, and in most 
of the invisible half of the sphere, or that 
part below the horizon, the moon’s path is 
farther north. All this will be clear on ex- 
amining the star maps, where the dotted 
line shows the path of the moon during 
1874, crossing the sun’s path in the constel- 
lations Aries and Libra. 

These two opposite points in which the 
moon’s path crosses the path of the sun are 
called the nodes. It is very clear that un- 
less the sun is near one of the moon’s nodes 


when the moon herself passes by, the moon | 


will pass above or below the sun, accord- 
ing as her path is above or below that of 
the sun at this point, and consequently 
there will be no eclipse. But if the sun 
happens to be near the node, then the moon 
will necessarily pass over his face and eclipse 
some portion of him. Now, as I have just 
explained, there are two opposite nodes; the 
one set a few hours ago, and the other has 
just risen. Since the sun makes the whole 
circuit of the heavens in the course of a 
year, he crosses the moon’s nodes twice in 
that time. In 1874 he crossed one node in 
May, and will cross the other node in No- 
vember; consequently it is only about these 
two times that any eclipse can take place 
during this year. 

If the moon always followed the same 
path in the heavens, we could never have 
any eclipses but at those two seasons. But 
if we watch the motions of the moon for 
several years in succession, we shall find 
that her path is continually changing. At 
the present time she passes seven degrees 
north of Aldebaran ; a month hence she will 
seem to pass the star at almost exactly the 
same distance ; but if you continue your ob- 
servations for four or five months, you will 
find that she passes it perceptibly farther 
north, and in three years you will find that 
she crosses it at the distance of about ten de- 
grees. After that she would begin to cross 
farther south, passing nearer Aldebaran at 
every revolution for eight years, until in 
1885 and 1886 she will pass right over it. 
If the moon’s path were painted on the 
heavens, you would see that every time the 
moon came round to the same point in her 
path, which takes place about every twen- 
ty-seven days, she would cross the sun’s path 
about three of her own diameters sooner 
than the month before. In the course of a 
year, therefore, she will have crossed.about 
thirty-six diameters sooner, or farther to the 
west. In the course of twenty years you will 
find that this motion has been kept up until 
she crosses at the same point she does now, 
and thus the nodes have made a complete 
circuit of the heavens. The seasons of 
eclipses vary, therefore, in the same man- 
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ner. This year they are in May and Octo- 
ber; in five years from now they will occur 
three months earlier, and we shall have them 
in February and August; five years more, 
and they will be in October and May; five 
years more, in August and February; five 
years more, and they will correspond once 
more to what they are now. 

The motions of the sun and moon, which 
I have just described, are comparatively 
simple; but those of the five planets visible 
to the naked eye, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Ju- 
piter, and Saturn, are very complicated. Ve- 
nus and Mercury always follow the sun; 
they seem to vibrate on each side of him, 
Venus to the distance of about 45°, and Mer- 
cury about 25°. The three other planets 
seem to move among the stars sometimes in 
the same direction with the sun, and some- 
times in the opposite direction. The gen- 
eral rule in the case of Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn is that whenever they are any where 
near the sun, or even at right angles to his 
direction, they appear to move in the same 
direction among the stars in which he moves, 
but more slowly. But when their direction 
is opposite that of the sun, they always 
move in the opposite direction. This seem- 
ingly irregular motion was one which great- 
ly perplexed the ancient astronomers, and 
to account for it they invented the hypothe- 
sis of epicycles. In this hypothesis they 
supposed a point to move around in the 
heavens with a nearly uniform motion in 
the same manner that the sun and moon 
moved. From this point they supposed an 
arm to extend, and at the end of this arm 
the planet was supposed to be carried. This 
arm they supposed to revolve around once 
in a year. The combined motions of the 
point around the heavens and of the planet 
around the point represented in a rough 
way the motion of the planet. Of course 
they did not believe that any such machin- 
ery as this really existed. They employed it 
only as a means of representing the apparent 
motions of these three planets. 


Il.—THE TRUE MOTIONS OF THE HEAVENS. 


What I have just been describing to you 
is the apparent motion of the heavenly 
bodies as visible to an observer here on the 
earth. You see that by simple observations, 
such as can be made with the naked eye, we 
have found that the sun appears to make 
the circuit of the starry sphere once in a 
year. We have found the causes of the 
change of seasons, and the difference of the 
length of days and nights at different sea- 
sons of the year, and we have found in a 
general way the cause of eclipses, and the 
reason they do not always occur at the same 
season. 

But in the modern system of astronomy 
the motions which we have described, ex- 
cepting that of the moon, are only apparent 
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motions, not real ones. This annual motion | 


of the sun in the heavens is really due to an 
annual motion of the earth around the sun. 
Suppose that I stand in the centre of this 
room, and that you walk around me, keep- 
ing near the sides of the room, and keeping 
your eyes fixed on me as you move. The 
direction in which you see me continually 
changes. Now you see me toward the win- 
dow ; now I am between you and the grate ; 
now I am between you and the door. If 
you did not know that you were moving, 
it would seem to you that I was moving 
around you. Just so, in the case of the earth 
and sun, the earth moves around the sun 
once a year; therefore in the course of a 
year the sun is seen every day in a different 
direction among the stars. You always see 
the sun in an opposite direction from that 
which an observer on the sun would see the 
earth; and thus, as in your course around 
me I am successively seen between you and 
the window, the grate, and the door, so is 
the sun successively seen between us and all 
the stars which lie in a certain plane in 
which the earth moves. 

We have started with the diurnal motion 
of the stars around the earth. This mo- 
tion is not real, but apparent, being due to 
the motion of the earth around the axis 
passing throughit. Ihave described to you 
two apparent motions, one of the whole 
celestial sphere, carrying with it sun, plan- 
ets, and stars around a certain axis of the 
heavens, and therefore around the earth, ev- 
ery day; the other an apparent motion of 
the sun, moon, and planets among the stars. 
To prove the earth’s motion every day on its 
axis we must begin by answering the natu- 
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thing, and not by any direct evidence of the 
senses on the part of the passengers, that 
they know that it is the boat that is moving, 
and not the island. We have, therefore, no 
direct evidence whatever that the earth is 
at rest any more than that the heavens are 
at rest; but the question whether it is the 
earth or heavens which move is to be de- 
cided entirely by finding which explains the 
observed facts most simply and reasonably, 
and of which motion we have most evidence. 
To one acquainted with the whole subject, 
the matter is so obvious that arguing it is 
like having to argue on board of the steam- 
boat that it is the boat and not the island 
which is in motion. I may say, however, 
that observations hereafter to be explained 
will show that the heavens are immensely 
larger than the earth. Suppose the heav- 
ens to move, the motions would be so rapid 
and so complicated that no imaginable force 
would account for them; whereas the mo- 
tion of the earth explains every thing in a 
most simple manner, and in perfect accord- 
ance with the laws of mechanics. But we 
have two direct proofs that the earth does 
really revolve. One is afforded by the cele- 
brated Foucault pendulum experiment. If 
we suspend an immense pendulum from some 
very high point, like the dome of the Capitol 
at Washington, and start it swinging, we 
shall find that it does not swing all day in 
the same apparent direction, In this lati- 
tude we shall find that, after nine hours, it is 
swinging apparently at right angles to the 
direction in which we started it. Now by 
the laws of motion the plane in which a 
pendulum swings is invariably the same so 


ral objections to it. The first objection made | 
by the ignorant is that if this were so, objects | 


would fall off the earth on the other side. 
This objection, however, is scarcely worth 
talking about with any intelligent person. 
The evidence of the senses on a large scale 
shows us that the earth is really a sphere, 
and even the ancients knew very well that 
the direction which we call down, i. e., the 
direction which a stone falls, is not every 


where the same, but that at every point of | 


this sphere it tends toward the centre of it. 
In whatever way we suppose the earth to 
move, there would therefore be no change 
in the apparent direction in which a body 
would fall. 


A stronger objection is that we have no |} 


consciousness of such motion, but that bodies 
can move about on the surface of the earth 
with the same apparent freedom as if the 
earth was at rest. But any one who has ever 
been in a steamboat knows that we are en- 
tirely unconscious of any motion which is 
regular and uniform. As the steamboat 
passes an island, the island seems to every 


PENDULUM EXPERIMENT. 





The above figure represents a plane or table on the 
top of a globe, or at the north pole of the earth. To 
this table are fixed two rods, from which is suspend- 
| ed a pendulum, moving freely in any direction. The 

pendulum is made to vibrate in the path a b; it wil! 
| continue to vibrate in this line, and have no apparent 
circular or angular motion until the globe revolves, 
| when it will appear to have vibrated throngh the en- 
tire circle, to an object fixed on the table and moviny 
with it. It is scarcely necessary to say the circular 
| motion of the pendulum is only apparent, since it is 
| the table that revolves—the apparent motion of the 


one on board to be in motion and to pass | as in a circle being the same as the apparent 


the boat, and it is only by the reason of the 


| motion of the land to a person on board ship, or the 
| recession of the earth to a person in a balloon, 
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long as the pendulum is not touched, and | when we consider the motions of the plan- 
no force is applied to change it. The fact | ets, we find a system which we can not ac- 
that the pendulum must be swinging in the | count for but by the motion of the earth. 
same direction and that it appears to change | I have already stated that the apparent 
shows that the building in which it is placed | motions of the planets may be represented 
is really turned around about ninety degrees | by a combination of two separate motions ; 
in the course of nine hours, and would make | the one is that of an imaginary point in a 
a complete revolution in thirty-six hours. | regular orbit around the heavens, and the 


Sonik sae nels daeeeeee 


You ask, Why not a whole revolution in a 
day? It would make a whole revolution 
in a day if we were near the north pole ; 
but the pendulum necessarily swings in a 
vertical axis, and as the direction of the 
earth’s axis to the vertical is here oblique, 
the earth does not revolve so rapidly rela- 
tively to its vertical axis as it does rela- 
tively to the real axis. When we reach the 
equator the axis of the earth is at right an- 
gles to that of the pendulum, and there is 
no motion around the vertical line in which 
the pendulum hangs. At the equator, there- 
fore, the pendulum will always swing in the 
direction in which it is started. 

The other direct proof of the earth’s rota- 
tion is afforded by the form of the earth, 
and the force of gravity at its different 





parts. If the earth were at rest the weight 
of bodies on every part of its surface would 
be the same, and the equal tendency of 
every part toward the centre would result | 
in the earth being round. But we find by 


actual measurement that the earth is flat- | 
tened at the poles and bulges out at the | 


equator. We find also that heavy bodies are 
lighter the nearer we take them to the equa- 
tor. This we can attribute only to the cen- 
trifugal force produced by the earth’s rota- 
tion. The proofs, then, that the earth moves 
are these three: firstly, the Foucault pendu- 
lum; secondly, the flattening of the earth 
at the poles; thirdly, the fact that the ap- 
parent motions of the heavenly bodies around 
the earth every day, and their irregular 
motions in the heavens, which we have de- 
scribed, can not be accounted for in any 
reasonable manner by mechanical laws if 
we suppose them to be real, while on the 
other hand, if we suppose it is the earth 
which revolves, every thing is accounted for 
in the most simple manner possible. In fact, 
so simply are the apparent motions of the | 





} 


other is a motion around this moving 
point. The combination of these two mo- 
tions makes a curve so complicated that it 
is difficult to conceive from what cause it 
could occur, for although we can imagine a 
planet moving around the sun, it is very dif- 
ficult to conceive why it should describe a 
regular curve around an imaginary point, 
which not only does not really exist, but is 
itself in rapid motion. Now this motion, in 
the case of all the planets, does not occur 
every day, but takes place once a year, and 
all the planets go in the same direction at 
the same time, so far as each is concerned. 
For instance, if the planet Venus is to-day 
moving east in this imaginary circle, the 
planets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn are also 
moving east in the same circle, and as they 
curve their motions around toward the south 
and west, the other planets seem to curve 
their motions around toward the south and 
west. Not only so, but the sun also appears 
to move in this same direction. In a word, 
besides their regular forward motions around 
the heavens, all of the five planets seem to 
be performing an oscillatory motion around 
an imaginary point, corresponding to that of 
the sun around the earth. It is impossible 
to conceive how any force should act so as 
to produce this motion. The fact that it is 
common and simultaneous in the case of all 
the planets shows that it must be produced 
by some common cause. Now the theory of 
the motion of the earth accounts for it in the 
most simple manner by showing that it is 
not real but only apparent, being due to the 
motion of the earth itself around the sun. 
I have already partly explained that when 
we stand on any body which is moving for- 


| ward with a regular and uniform motion, we 


become unconscious of the motion, and all 
the bodies which we see appear to be moving 
in an opposite direction. Now if a party in 


heavens thus accounted for that the revolu- | a steamboat which was sailing among a 
tion of the earth on its axis would have been | group of islands should describe all the isl- 
universally accepted in ancient times had ands as moving together—first to the east, 
the ancients been acquainted with the laws | then to the south, then to the north, and 





of motion. It was only because Ptolemy sup- | 
posed that light bodies would be left behind 
if the earth revolved from west to east with 
so great a velocity that he was led to dispute 
the fact. 

But how do we know that the apparent 
motion of the sun in the heavens which we 
have described is really a motion of the earth 
around the sun? So far as the motion of the 
sun alone is concerned, we can account for 





it just as well one way as the other. But 


then to the west, we should at once reply, 
“Tt is the steamboat that is moving, and not 
the islands.” In the same way, it is perfect- 
ly reasonable to us that in the case of the 
planets this oscillatory motion is simply due 
to the fact that the earth is moving around 
the sun in the opposite direction, and is 
therefore not real. Making this hypothesis, 
we find the motions extremely simplified ; 
we get rid of the motions around imaginary 
centres entirely, and we find the smaller 
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bodies moving around the larger one. We | the world, then, does not oppose the evidence 
know, independent of any such theory as of our senses, but only some fallacious infer- 
this, that the sun is at a vast distance from ence derived from that evidence. Then as 
the earth, and it is easy, without any very regards the sphere: our eyes seem to tell us 
precise astronomical instruments, to assure | that all the heavenly bodies are situated at 
ourselves that the sun must be a great many | about the same distance from us, we being 
times larger than this world. It is there- in the centre of the sphere, around which 
fore much more reasonable to suppose that | they are scattered. But again experience 
the small body is moving around the large and examination show that by merely look- 
one than the large one around the small one. | ing at a distant object we can form no opin- 
When we find these complicated motions re- | ion whatever of its real distance. It is true 
duced to motions which are of the simplest | that we can form a very accurate idea of the 
kind, and that without violating any law of | distance of bodies which we see on the earth’s 
probability, we are forced to the conclusion | surface, such as houses, fences, trees, etc., but 
that the hypothesis which thus explains an analysis of all the conditions shows that 
them is correct. | this is not a mere act of the eye, but more an 

The theory explaining how the motions | act of judgment, and we know very well that 
of the earth and heavens take place is call- | when the conditions are such that the judg- 
ed the system of the world. The apparent | ment is deceived by them, we may see just as 
and the true systems of the world stand in | well as ever, yet our inference as to the dis- 
remarkable contrast to each other. In the | tance will be all wrong. No doubt every 
former, as it appears to the senses of all from | child who has for the first time seen a mount- 
earliest infancy, the earth on which we live | ain through a clear atmosphere fifty miles 
is a vast flat plain which never moves. The | away has felt sure that it could not be more 
direction we call down—that is, the direc- | than one mile, and there is no doubt but it 
tion in which a stone falls—seems every | seemed so to him. He thinks his eyes told 
where the same. All bodies tend to fall in | him that it could not be but one mile, when, 
that direction in consequence of their own | in reality, it was only an inference founded 
weight. The heavenly bodies seem com-|on the fact that objects looking as the 
paratively small; they are spread out on | mountain did were not usually more than a 
the surface of a sphere, and move around | mile or two away. 
the earth every day. These ideas are every| But the reader must not suppose that be- 
where wrong. The earth is not flat, but | cause these apparent motions are not real 
round, like a ball, and we live on a round | they are therefore to be wholly disregarded. 
surface. This every body knows by his own | When properly interpreted, the apparent 
sight who has ever made an extended jour- | motions may be considered to be equally 
ney, and the reason for believing it is ex- | true with the real ones; for instance, we say 
plained even in our geographies. Secondly, | that the sun rises in the east and sets in the 
“down” is not every where the same, but is| west; this is perfectly true, provided we 
always toward the centre of the earth, and | remember that east and west are not in 
is therefore not the same in any two places. | the same direction in the morning as in the 
The people of Australia are eight thousand evening. Even astronomers continually use 
miles under our feet, and we know that their | the expression that the sun and stars pass 
feet when they stand are toward ours. Yet, | the meridian, although they know very well 
should we go there, the directions up and | that it is only the meridian that passes the 
down would appear to be the same that they | sun and stars. And again, in what concerns 
are here. In twelve hours our feet will be | the change of seasons and the length of the 
in a direction that we now call south, on ac- | days and nights, the results are precisely the 
count of the rotation of the earth; yet we | same whether we consider the real or appar- 
do not feel the change. Thirdly, the earth, | ent motions, and the fact is that the cause 
besides having an annual motion around the | of the change of seasons and of the different 
sun, has a daily motion on its axis. lengths of the day at different seasons can 

At first sight these doctrines seem com- | be more readily comprehended by a consid- 
pletely to contradict the evidence of our | eration of the apparent motion of the celes- 
senses, but a little thought will make it | tial sphere than by that of the real motion 
plain that this contradiction is only appar- | of the earth. Moreover, the ultimate object 
ent. The evidence of our senses can not tell | of investigating the real motions of the heay- 
us whether we are at rest or in motion, and ens is to learn with the greatest certainty 
therefore there is no contradiction to the and precision what the apparent motions 
evidence of our senses in supposing the earth are. I make this remark to warn you against 
tobe in motion. Again, in traveling around | the too common error that because the an- 
the earth we see very clearly that the direc- | cients were not acquainted with the real 
tion we call down must be different at every | system of the world, all their other ideas in 
different place, and therefore we know that relation to astronomy were entirely falla- 
the evidence of our senses can give us no cious. Observations made by them would be 
fixed. line of direction. The true system of | of as much value asif they were made to-day. 
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IV._THE THEORY OF GRAVITATION. | sions. In his first calculations Newton found 
When we pass from the apparent to the “that the two forces did not correspond. Had 
real system of the world, we have made a/ he been any other than a man of true gci- 
great step toward reducing what is seem- | ence, I fear he would have twisted some- 
ingly complicated in the heavens to great | thing so as to make them correspond. In- 
simplicity. Yet there remains another step | stead of doing so, he laid his theory aside for 
by which the laws of the celestial motions | a number of years. At length he learned 
are simplified in a yet more remarkable de-| that more accurate measurements of the 
gree, and that is by the discovery of the the- | size of the earth than those accessible to 
ory of gravitation. I am persuaded that him when he made his calculations had been 
there exists in the minds of the uneducated executed by the French astronomers, and 
public a great misapprehension of what the | that these gave for the size of the earth in 
theory of gravitation really is. It is com-| English miles a quantity much larger than 
monly supposed to be some very recondite | that which he had used in making his caleu- 
and wonderful force acting only in the heav- | lations. He now found that when he based 
ens, which is now almost universally be- | his computations on the true magnitude of 
lieved in by philosophers and astronomers, | the earth, the two forces of the stone to- 
but which may nevertheless be entirely su- | ward the earth and the moon in its orbit 
perseded by some future discovery. There | corresponded exactly to the theory. We see 
are at all times many unfortunate people | from this that Newton did not discover gray- 
abroad, of course not belonging to the intel- | itation itself, but only that it extended into 
ligent class, who seem afflicted with a mono- | the celestial spaces. 
maniacal desire of overturning this theory | Not only does the moon move around the 
and substituting some new one. Now the | earth, but all the planets move around the 
very fact that a person denies gravitation is | sun. If no force acted on them, they would 
a proof not only that he is not very intelli- | move forward in a straight line forever, and 
gent, but that he is not intelligent enough | soon be lost in the celestial spaces. The 
to know what gravitation is. Gravitation very fact that they move in curved orbits 
simply means weightiness. The tendency of around the sun shows that they must be 
all bodies to fall toward the earth is really acted upon by some force directed toward 
gravitation; and to deny the existence of |the sun. The most careful and exact obser- 
gravitation entirely is to deny that heavy | vations that were made showed that this 
bodies tend to fall toward the centre of the | force was at all times and in the case of all 
earth. the planets directed accurately toward the 
Now what Sir Isaac Newton did was not | centre of the sun. Knowing the relative 
to discover gravitation, for every one who | distance of the various planets from the 
ever saw a stone fall saw an effect of that | sun, it was easy to calculate how strong this 
force. He only discovered that gravitation | force must be in the case of each, and the 
extended into the celestial spaces. His | result showed that in the case of each differ- 
first reasoning was this: We see that all | ent planet its intensity was inversely as the 
bodies at the surface of the earth tend to planet’s distance from the sun. It remained 
fall toward its centre. This tendency is| only to show whether the elliptic orbit in 
seen on the highest mountains as well as| which each planet was known to move 
at the surface of the ocean. How far does | around the sun would be produced by a 
it extend upward? Why should it not ex- | force inversely as the square of the distance. 
tend to the moon? We know that the | This required a mathematical investigation 
moon is revolving around the earth, and | which the scientific men of that day found 
without some force to keep it in its orbit | very difficult; but Newton at length suc- 
around the earth it would fly off into space, | ceeded in solving the problem in a manner 
and we should soon lose sight of it. Why | which left no doubt. It was now proved 
should not this force, by which the moon is that each and every planet was held in its 
continually turned aside from the line in| curved orbit by a force acting directly to- 
which it is moving and kept in a path| ward the sun, and being inversely as the 
around the earth, be the same force which | square of the distance of the planet from it. 
causes a stone to fall to the ground? To) As this force was to all appearance of pre- 
answer these questions, Newton began by | cisely the same nature with that which made 
calculating what force would really be re- | the moon tend toward the earth, it was quite 
quired to keep the moon in her curved orbit | reasonable to call it gravitation. It differs 
around the earth, and comparing it with the | from the force which makes a stone fall 
force which caused heavy bodies to fall to | only in being directed toward the sun in- 
the earth’s surface, with the view to learn- | stead of the earth. 
ing whether the two forces were inversely | More refined and accurate observations 
as the square of the distance from the earth’s show that the planets are acted upon by 
centre. Now allow me to state a circum-| comparatively very small forces in addi- 
stance which illustrates the exactness of true | tion to the gravitation of the sun itself. 
scientific reasoning in reaching these conclu- | The most profound investigations of suc- 











cessive generations of mathemati- 
cians show that these small forces 
may be represented by gravitations 
of the planets toward each other. 
We thus arrive at the theory. of uni- 
versal gravitation, which may be ex- 
pressed thus: Every particle of mat- 
ter in the universe attracts every 
other particle with a force inversely 
as the square of the distance which 
separates them. It is not impossi- 
ble that this force in some future 
time may be itself explained by 
some other law; but the fact of its 
existence is as evident to the reason 
and senses of every man who has 
ever thoroughly observed and in- 
vestigated the celestial motions as 
the fact that bodies fall toward the 
earth is evident to us all from our 
earliest infancy. 


V.—THE TELESCOPE. 

Every one knows that this instru- 
ment is one by which distant bodies 
are apparently brought nearer to the 
eye, but the principles of its con- 
struction are not so widely known. 
Let us begin by considering some el- 
ementary optical principles. You know that | 
a body is rendered visible only by the light 
which emanates from it and reaches the eye. 
If we can make light emanate from a point 
of space where there is no body in the same 
manner it would if a body was there, we 
should seem to see the body although none | 
really exists. Now the fundamental princi- 
ple on which the telescope is constructed is 
this: A certain quantity of light which em- | 
anates from the surface of a body and reach- 
es the instrument is to be brought to a sin- | 
gle point. The eye, viewing this point, will 
apparently see the real body there. This 
point toward which all the rays converge is | 
called the focus, and the imaginary object | 
which we thus see in the focus is called the | 
image of the real body. This image may | 
be viewed with a magnifying-glass, just as | 
we would view any small object held in| 
our hands. There are two ways in which 
the light which comes from a distant body | 
may be brought to the focus; one is by re- 
flection from a concave mirror, and the oth- 
er is by passing through a lens or system 
of lenses like a common burning-glass. The 
first telescopes were made on the latter prin- 
ciple. We give a figure of a telescope of | 
the simplest construction, as it was made by 
the successors of Galileo. All the rays of 
light which come from a star are, on pass- 
ing through the first lens (called the object- | 


| rious colors. 


HUYGHENIAN TELESOOPE, 


SOME TALKS OF AN ASTRONOMER. 


GALILEO. 


glass or objective), bent out of their course 
in such a manner as to converge to the point 
F, which is called the focus of the glass. In 


| front of F a little magnifying-glass, or pair 


of magnifying-glasses, is placed, and the eye, 
looking into this glass, sees the enlarged 


image of the point or object the light from 


which is brought into the focus. In order 
to keep out all other light except that which 
emanates from the object, and in order also 
to make the two glasses preserve the same 
relative positions, these two lenses are placed 
in a long tube. 

This telescope is subject to a great imper- 
fection, arising from a well-known property 
of the refraction of light. You know very 
well from an experiment with a prism that 
when light is refracted by a lens it is at the 
same time decomposed into the prismatic 
colors, red, yellow, blue, ete., the red light 
being refracted or bent out of its course the 
least, the blue or violet rays the most. No 
substance has yet been found which will 
refract light of all colors equally. The con- 


| sequence is that as the light passes through 


the glass, the blue rays, being refracted the 
most, go to the focus at G, nearer the object- 
glass than the red rays, which, being re- 
fracted least, will come to the focus at F. 
As all the light is not brought to the same 
focus, it is impossible to get any accurate 
image of a star or other object at which the 
telescope is pointed, but, on the contrary, 
we have a confused mixture of images of va- 
This defect may be greatly 
lessened by making the telescope very long ; 
and the astronomers of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury used to make lenses of thirty, fifty, or 
even a hundred feet focal length, and raise 
them up in the air, without any tube at all, 
on top of long poles. Such telescopes were 
of necessity very inconvenient for use. So 
serious and unavoidable did this defect of 
the refracting telescope appear to be that 
the making of a refracting telescope which 
would give a perfect image was for a long 
time deemed entirely impracticable. But 
toward the end of the last cen- 
tury it was found by Dolland, 
an English optician, that this 
defect of the refracting tele- 
scope could be almost com- 
pletely cured by making the 
object-lens of two different 
kinds of glass. He found by 
experiments that flint-glass and 
crown-glass refracted the light 
almost equally, but that the 
former disperses it or separates it into these 
prismatic colors about twice as much as 
crown-glass. Accordingly, if you combine 
a prism of crown-glass with a prism of 
flint-glass having half the refracting angle 
in such a manner that they should act on 
the light in opposite directions, the flint- 
glass would disperse the light in one di- 
rection as strongly as the crown-glass in the 





ACHROMATIO 
OBJEOT-GLABS. 





other direction, and the lights of all colors 


would pass through the two prisms without | 


— 


LASSELL’S GRRAT REFLECTOR. 


any separation, while the greater refracting 

power of the crown-glass would cause al] 

the light to be refracted out of its course. 

The achromatic objective is constructed on 

this principle. It consists of a double-con- 

vex lens of crown-glass and of a concave 

lens of flint-glass. The latter is ground 

nearly flat on the one side and concave on 

the other. Passing through this combina- 

tion of glass, the light of all colors is brought 

almost absolutely to the same focus. Per- 

fectly distinct vision of a distant point may 
then be obtained by means of the eyeglass. 

The eyeglass of the telescope is commonly 

composed of two lenses of short focus. One 

lens will do; but a combination of two can 

be so employed as to give much greater dis- 

tinctness, and enable a much larger portion 

of the object to be seen distinctly in one 

view. The magnifying power of the tele- 

scope depends on the focal length of the ob- 
ject-glass and the power of the eye-piece. 

It may therefore be varied by simply chan- 

ging the latter. The rule is to divide the 

focal length of the object-glass by the focal 

length of the eye-piece, and the quotient 

will give the magnifying power of the tele- 

scope. For example, if with a telescope ten 

feet long I employ an eye-piece of one inch 

focus, the focal length of the object-glass be- 

ing one hundred and twenty times that of 

the eye-piece, will magnify one hundred and 

twenty times. Ifthe 

eye-piece is only of 

half an inch focal 

length, the telescope 

willmagnify two hun- 

dred and forty times ; 

while, if it is two 

inches focal length, 

the telescope will 

magnify sixty times. 

Thus with any given 

telescope the astron- 

omer may employ 

any power he pleas- 

es by simply using 

the proper eye-piece. 

This being the case, 

you may inquire why 

can not the smallest 

telescope be made to 

magnify to any re- 

quired extent by 

simply using an eye- 

piece proportionately 

small? The reason is 

that the quantity of 

light that we get from 

an object is of great 

importance. When 

we look directly at 

an object we get from 

it all the light which 

falls within the pupil 

of the eye, the diame- 
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ter of whichis about 





one-fifth of an inch. 
When we look at it 
with a telescope we 
get only the light 











which falls within 
the object-glass of 
the instrument, and 
the object looks dim 
in proportion to the 
square of the mag- 





This section shows how the 


HORIZONTAL SECTION OF A NEWTONIAN TELESOOPE. 


luminous rays reflected from the parabolic mirror M 


nifying power. If meet a small rectangular prism m n, which replaces the inclined plane mirror used 
we have a telescope in the old form of Newtonian telescope. After Leeann a total reflection from 
) 


of five inches focus, 


m n, the rays form at a b a very small image of the heaver 
viewed through an eye-piece with four lenses placed on the side of the telescope, 


y body. This image is 


and the aperture of and magnifying from 50 to 800 times, according to the size of the silvered mirror. 


the object-glass is 

twenty-five times that of the pupil, we can 
then employ a magnifying power up to twen- 
ty-five times without producing any dimness 
of the object. But if we carry our magnify- 
ing power beyond twenty-five times, the ob- 
ject is dimmed in the same proportion. If we 
carry it above two hundred and fifty times, 
this dimness increases so rapidly that in the 
case of the more distant and faint planets 
and the nebule the magnifying power will 
be more than neutralized by the deficiency 
of illumination. This difficulty does not 
apply to the case of a star which has no ap- 





parent surface. But there is another defect 
inherent to small object-glasses. No object- 
glass will bring the light to a mathematical 
point in the focus, but the very best glass 
forms a small round image surrounded by a 
circle of light. The larger the object-glass, 
the smaller its image and circle are. This 
effect is termed diffraction. The conse- 
quence is that in looking through a small 
telescope with a high magnifying power we 
introduce a certain indistinctness. And if 
we carry the magnifying power from fifty 
to one hundred times for every inch aperture 
of the telescope, the increased magnifying 
power will be neutralized by an indistinct- 
ness. An example of this indistinctness can 
be very readily seen by piercing a hole 
through a card with a fine needle. On 
looking at objects through this hole you 


all be a little softened and blurred, as though 

they were seen over water. Their appear- 

ance is exactly that which would be present- 

ed by a distant object seen through the most 

perfect telescope under the most favorable 

circumstances when a great magnifying 

power is used. 

A yet greater foe to astronomical obser- 

vation is the atmosphere, as all objects seen 

through it are tremulous and indistinct. If 

you have ever noticed a distant object along 
the surface of the ground on a hot summer’s 
day, you have seen a certain waviness of out- 
line combined with a slight trembling. If 

you look with a telescope, you will find that 
this tremulousness increases in direct pro- 
portion to the magnifying power. In the 
night it can not be seen at all with the na- 
ked eye, but with a telescope it is seen to a 
greater or less extent at all times. Only on 
very rare occasions is the atmosphere so 
still that it does not interfere with the tele- 
scopic vision in this way. The higher the 
magnifying power employed, the more this 
tremulousness is magnified, and the rarer 
the cases in which distinct vision can be ob- 
tained. It has sometimes been said that Sir 
William Herschel employed power as high 
as six thousand on one of his great telescopes. 
If so, it is not likely that he saw any thing 
with the slightest distinctness. We some- 
times hear it said that the moon has been 








will not perceive them clearly, but they will 





HERSOCHELIAN TELESCOPE. 


brought within forty miles by the aid of the 
largest telescopes. I doubt wheth- 
er the moon has ever been seen 
through a telescope with such dis- 
tinctness as it would be seen with 
the naked eye at a distance of four 
hundred miles. 

The refracting or achromatic tel- 
escope, as I have described it, is that 
now ordinarily used in astronomical 
work. But I have said that the rays 
of light can also be brought to a fo- 


In this telescope the mirror was so inclined that the image of CUS by a concave mirror. A tele- 
the star was formed at a b, on the side of the telescope near the scope made in this manner is called 


eye-piece 0; hence it is termed the front-view telescop 
rays in this telescope undergo only a single reflection, the loss of 


eA ae reflecting telescope. Most of the 


light is less than in either of the preceding cases, and the image celebrated instruments of which we 


is therefore brighter. The magnifying power is the quotient of 
the principal focal distance of the mirror by the focal distance 


of the eye-piece. 
Vo. XLIX.—No. 293.—47 


have read, like those of Herschel, 
Lord Rosse, and Lassell, were of this 
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kind. Their construction is very simple. ' 


The concave mirror, ground perfectly true, 
is placed in the bottom of a long tube; the 
image is formed at the top of the tube, as 
shown in the figure. But the first great dif- 
ficulty met with in the use of this telescope 
is that the image being formed in the top of 
the tube, the observer can not go there to 
look at it without placing his body in the 
course of the light which must pass from the 
star down the tube of the telescope. Three 
ways of avoiding this difficulty have been 
employed. One is that of Herschel’s: the 
mirror is very slightly tipped in the tube, so 
as to form the focus near one edge, as at a b. 
The observer can then put his head at 0, 
and look into the eye-piece without cutting 
off much of the light. Another method is 
that of Sir Isaac Newton’s: a small mirror 
is placed near the focus at an angle of forty- 
five degrees with the axis of the tube. This 
mirror reflects the light horizontally through 
an opening in the side, where the image is 
formed, and the observer can view it from 
this point. And the third method is that 
of the Gregorian and Cassegranian tele- 


scopes. In these a concave or convex mirror | 


is placed near the focus in the centre of the | 


tube, and the light is reflected back again | 


in such a manner as to form a second focus 
near the centre of the large mirror. A hole 
is cut through the latter, and the observer 
sees the image by looking up. This method | 
is far more convenient in use than either of 
the others. 
The question whether the reflecting or re- | 
fracting telescope is the most powerful is 
one on which the best opinions differ. It | 
is certain that reflecting telescopes have 
been made very much larger than any re- 
fractors. Those of Herschel and Lassell, for | 


great reflecting telescope is a very trouble- 
some thing to keep in order, so much so that 
no such instrument has ever been made much 
use of by any one except its maker. 

The refracting telescopes, though less cele- 
brated than these great reflectors, are those 
which have done nearly all the solid astro- 
nomical work. The great difficulty in their 
construction is to get disks of glass of the 
necessary size and purity. This difficulty 
has been so successfully overcome within the 
last forty years that the size of the refract- 
ing telescope is increasing enormously. The 
most successful makers of great telescopes 
are the American firm of Alvan Clark and 
Sons, in Massachusetts. The instrument re- 
cently made for the National Observatory at 
Washington is the largest refracting tele- 
scope ever constructed, and among the most 
perfect, and it is quite possible that it is also 
as powerful a telescope as was ever pointed 
at the heavens. 

Now you want to know how the telescope 
is employed to measure angles. I can not 
describe all the instruments used for this 
purpose; we must therefore confine ourselves 
to the consideration of the simplest form of 
meridian circle.* This consists of a telescope 
of moderate size turning in a north and south 
direction around a fixed horizontal axis. On 
this same axis is firmly fastened a metallic 
circle, which may be three or even six feet 
in diameter. The circumference of this cir- 
cle is divided by fine lines into three hun- 


| dred and sixty degrees, and each degree into 
y deg , g 


a number of parts, usually twelve or thirty. 
In the finest instruments the division lines 
can hardly be seen with the naked eye. The 
whole instrument turns on pivots resting on 
two stone piers. Four microscopes are firm- 
ly fastened to these piers in such a position 


example, were four feet in diameter, and that | that the division lines on the circle can al- 
of Lord Rosse was six feet. If we consider | ways be seen through them. Then, as the 
this circumstance alone, we would say that | instrument is turned around, all the division 
this form of telescope would necessarily be | lines will pass in succession under the four 
the most powerful. But, from some cause | microscopes. The direction in which the 
not entirely explained, these instruments | instrument is pointing is accurately deter- 
have never proved effective in proportion | mined by the particular division which is 
to their size. Sir William Herschel had two | under the microscope at any moment. Com- 
great reflectors, the one of two feet, the oth- ; monly no division will be exactly midway 
er of rour feet ; yet his great investigations | under the microscope, and then the point of 
and discoveries were made with the two-| the circle which is in this position is found 
foot telescope, and I can not find that he | by measurement with a fine spider’s web, 
was really able to see any thing more with | which is placed in the focus of the micro- 
the large one than with the small one. Pre- | scope itself. As we turn the instrument 
cisely the same remark applies to Lassell’s | around, the number of degrees and minutes 
telescopes. He first made one of two feet | through which it turns is accurately deter- 
aperture, and then a great one of four feet ; | mined by the number of division lines which 
but he never saw any thing with the four- | pass under the microscope. These division 
foot which he had not seen with the two- | lines being all numbered, this determination 
foot one. Lord Rosse’s great telescope is lar- | is very easy. If we wish to find the angu- 
ger than any, being of six feet in diameter; | lar distance between two stars on the me- 
but no considerable discovery was ever made | ridian, we point the telescope on one of them, 
with it, and it is very doubtful whether it 
will show objects so well as many other tel- 
escopes of much smaller size. 











; | * For an illustration of the meridian circle see the 
Besides, a | September number, page 522. 
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ing, I epened the manuscript, and read the 
| followiag narrative: 


| 
| I was of French descent, born in Berlin in 
| 1796. My mother, very beautiful in her ear- 
| ly years, had formed a strong youthful at- 
| tachment to Herr Von Schlichting, a Prus- 
| Sian army officer. His parents were unwill- 
| ing that the heir of one of the oldest families 
| of the nobility should marry the daughter of 
a silk manufacturer, and the young officer 
was transferred to East Prussia, where he 
afterward entered the civil service. After a 
while my mother married the man whom her 
SPIDER WEB IN FIELD OF VIEW OF A MERIDIAN crrote, | Parents had fixed upon as her husband, for 
hen sititediny Roca Ni Mp Se Ch the families of French descent were intimate- 
ihe tae paseo gooey ine, fel from vight.to Jett |1y related together, and family life was based 
of the five lines. |upon the entire dependence of children on 
their parents. 
and note accurately the points of the circle, | My father made no great demands on the 
the number of degrees, minutes, and seconds | heart of his young and handsome wife, was 
that are under the four microscopes; then | deeply absorbed in business, and was con- 
we point the telescope on the other star as| tent so long as she did the honors of his 
it crosses the meridian, and again determine | house well, and was a good mother to his 
the degrees, minutes, and seconds which are | children. He soon accumulated a large prop- 
under the microscope. The difference of the | erty, and set up an extensive establishment, 
two gives the difference of the altitudes of | as it is called, and my mother took pleasure 
the two stars when they cross the meridian. | in being its head. She dressed well, had at- 
We also determine by means of the same in- ! tractive manners, and, as she grew older, be- 
strument, combined with the astronomical | came more imposing in her beauty. I have 
clock, the interval of time which elapses be- | never seen a more lovely woman than was 
tween the crossing of one star and the cross- | my mother. She pleased every one, and this 
ing of another. The combination of this| made her take special delight in the inter- 
difference with the difference of meridian | course with her friends. At our house was 
altitudes affords the means of calculating | to be met the choicest society of the capital. 
accurately the relative positions of the two Just before my birth, when my mother 
stars. was in her thirtieth year, at a great festival 
she unexpectedly met her youthful lover. 
He had remained unmarried, although he 
AUNT JULIE. had been informed of my mother’s marriage 
a i by herself. But to hear that a beloved one 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FANNY LEWALD. | is married is a very different thing from see- 
N spite of her seven-and-fifty years, there | ing her the wife of another and the mother 
was always about Aunt Julie an atmos- | of another’s children. Herr Von Schlichting, 
phere of that unfading youthfulness which | in spite of himself, could not but experience 
comes from the soul. She was the confi- some pangs when she introduced him to my 
dante, the refuge, and the counselor of the father ; but the entire confidence with which 
whole family. The smaller children went | they both treated him enabled him to pr 
to her with their dolls, and the larger with | serve his composure, and to regulate his fu- 
their love affairs. She interceded with their | ture relations with them. He was an hon- 
parents for nieces and nephews, and not only | orable man, and believed in the honor of 
gave counsel, but, when necessary, more sol- | others. He was invited to our house at my 
id assistance. She was the model of a good | christening, and I received from him the 
aunt, and if no such thing existed, she would | name of Julie. As my mother brought to 
have invented the pattern. him her children, looking at them with such 
One evening, when we were alone, and | evident pride, and as he took me after the 
she had spoken, contrary to her usual cus-| baptism, he could scarcely keep back his 
tom, a great deal about herself, she said, | tears, as I have been told. 
after a long silence, “I have been wanting to| “May God bless you, and bless these chil- 
tell you that I have prepared for you a token | dren!” said he, after the service, giving his 
of remembrance, which will come into your | hand first to my mother and then to my fa- 
hands after I am gone.” Unlocking a writ- | ther; and no mention was ever made of the 
ing-desk, she took out a manuscript, saying, | past. He was attached to the ministry at 
“These leaves contain the recollections of | Berlin, and visited our house at first like 
my youth. Read them after I am dead.” A other guests, but soon came more and more 
few months later, one beautiful spring even- | frequently, until there was no day when he 
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failed to come, though but for a few mo- 
ments. As neither my father nor mother 
had any brothers or sisters, the children all 
became attached to Schlichting, calling him 
uncle, while all found in him a kind, instruct- 
ive, and sympathizing friend. My recollec- 
tions of him, I believe, extend back to my 
third year. My father was too busy to give 


| Mother!” cried he, the blood mounting 
| tohis head—“ mother, may God forgive you!” 
He sat down, covering his face with his 
hands. Grandmother stepped up to him 
}and said, “Do you suppose, then, that the 
| Geheimrath comes every day to the house to 
'see you? Do you suppose that they have 
| forgotten how you stepped in between them ? 


us much attention, and when he came home | What does such a nobleman want in a citi- 
from the manufactory or counting-room he | zen’s house? Why doesn’t he get married? 
wanted to be quiet, and we little ones were | Why doesn’t she take Caroline into society 
sent away. with her? Why does she keep the girl, who 

Thus six years passed without the slight- | is old enough to have a husband herself, in 
est interruption of Schlichting’s relations the nursery with the children, except that 
with my parents. My eldest sister was now | she doesn’t want the councilor to notice how 
in her sixteenth year, and very probably the long it is since he loved her? Get a hus- 


thought may have arisen in my mother’s 
mind to give one of her daughters in mar- 
riage to such a true man and worthy friend. 
No one had ever cast the least shade of sus- 
picion upon her relations with Schlichting, 
so universally was she held in respect, ex- 
cept her mother-in-law. She had never for- 
given my mother for being so reluctant to 
marry her son, and she had often said to my 
mother, behind my father’s back, that she 
did not deserve to have such a husband. 
My sister Caroline was her grandmother’s 
idol, who continually gave her presents, 
decked her out with ornaments and finery, 
and thus seriously interfered with her moth- 
er’s influence. 

Caroline was not pretty; she was a tall, 
lean brunette, like grandmother, and had a 
pair of beautiful black eyes, fine teeth, and 
handsome hair. Grandmother considered 
her the best-looking of all the five children, 
and, when some one teased her about her 
dark complexion, consoled her favorite by 
telling her that the best black cherries grew 
highest on the tree. 

At last my father found it necessary to 
have a serious talk with grandmother in 
reference to this partiality. He went to see 
her, and at the dinner-table, after the inter- 
view, we all felt that some mishap had taken 
place. My father was silent, and mother 
looked pale and troubled. 
during the whole day and evening, and it 
was not until years afterward that I learned 
what had transpired. 


As soon as he had begun to speak of the | 


partiality shown to Caroline, grandmother 


became violently excited, and maintaining | 
that she had a right to do what she pleased 


with her own savings, threw out such hints 
and innuendoes against my mother that at 
last my father said, 


“Speak out plainly. Say once for all 


what fault you have to find with my wife.” 
“T will speak plainly, as you ask it,” re- 


plied grandmother. “You may be pleased, 
but I am not, to have this councilor day in 


and day out in your house; and if-you think | 


I am, you are mistaken. 
see, if you are blind.” 


Other people can 


So it continued | 


| band for the girl, that she may go away and 
not see what is going on!” 

My father’s brain whirled. He could not 
bear his own mother’s leering look of pleas- 
ure at his anguish. He suddenly rose. 

“Where are you going ?” inquired grand- 
mother, alarmed at his movement to go away. 

“Tam going to get consolation from my 
wife for the suffering that you, my own 
mother, have given me,” said he, with emo- 
tion, as he left the room. But he could not 
banish suspicion, and he felt ashamed to ex- 
| press it to his wife. She saw at once that 
| something unusual and painful had taken 
| place, and asked him what was the matter, 

and what had been said in reference to Car- 
| oline, but received no reply. He said that 
|he would tell her some other time. She 
had never before seen him in this mood, and 
| her anxiety made her silent and depressed. 
|My father perceived this, and put his own 
| interpretation upon it. “She suspects,” he 
| thought, “what it is. She loves him; she 
| has never loved me!” Such a thought to a 
| man who has becn married seventeen years 
lisa very different thing from youthful jeal- 
| ousy. 

After the children had gone to bed, my 
/mother, not imagining that she was the 
cause of her husband’s depression, said to 
| him: 

“Let me know what is the matter, An- 
|ton. What did you and mother have to 
say? What has put you so out of tune?” 

“ Nothing—really—yet we did not part 
| with the best understanding. Let the mat- 
| ter rest; we have said enough for to-day.” 

“But what will become of Caroline?” in- 
quired my mother. “Did you make your 
mother see how she was ruining the child ?” 

“Why don’t you take her into society?” 
asked my father, in a hard tone, wholly 
strange to my mother. 

“Why do you ask that,’ replied she, 
“when you know we had agreed that it 
would be better for her to wait another 
year ?” 

“But why do you oppose it?” cried he. 
_“T have nothing to say against it. Grand- 
, mother lays great stress upon her not going 
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into society. The girl is now grown up, and 
you yourself—you ought to favor her com- 
ing out, but you hold back.” 

“JT hold back!” repeated my mother, gaz- 
ing at him in amazement. ‘ Why should I 
hold back ?” 

“On Sehlichting’s account!” said he, with 
the defiance of a man who knows himself to 
be on false ground, but without being able 
to look my mother in the face. 

“On Schlichting’s account?” asked she, 
as a suspicion of the truth dawned upon 
her. “What about Schlichting? What has 
your mother said to you ?” 

“ What makes you suppose my mother has 
said any thing?” inquireé he. And vexed 
that his wife believed him to be influenced 
by his mother, he added, “I have eyes of my 
own, and can see!” 

“You have good eyes and a pure heart ; 
such a suggestion does not proceed from 
you,” replied she, looking him frankly and 
quietly in the face with her large clear eyes. 
This composure completely disarmed him, 
but the wound still bled, and with a heavy 
sigh and a sad face he turned away from his 
wife. 

My mother could not bear to see him thus, 
and forgetting the injustice that had been 
done her, said, “ Anton, I have been your wife 
for seventeen years!” The tone with which 
she said this went to his heart, for it came 
from the depths of her own, but he could not 
utter a word. ‘ What have I done to grieve 
you?” asked she, in an imploring voice. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing!” cried he, with an 
expression of deep suffering. ‘I know you 
can not deceive. You have struggled, re- 
nounced; I have no reason to blame you. 
But—but you have never loved me; you 
love him!” And covering his face with both 
hands, he exclaimed, “To have to say this, 
after being married so long!” 

Wounded to the very soul, my mother, 
wholly unprepared for such a loss of con- 
fidence and faith in her, as if impelled by 
an instinct to find protection by the side of 
her children, hurried quickly into the ad- 
joining chamber, where we were sleeping. 
She stood with folded hands by our bed, the 
tears streaming down her cheeks. My fa- 
ther followed her, and at the sight of the 
weeping wife and motier his heart melted. 
He took her by the hand, saying, “ Forgive 
me!” She fell upon his neck, and ended her 
weeping on his breast. They kissed the chil- 
dren, and he begged her to forget forever 
what had occurred, and led her from the 
chamber. . 

But my mother could not be silent. She 
reminded him of their happy union, their 


mother’s influence was once and for all ren- 
dered powerless. She came less frequently 
to the house, Caroline was not permitted to 
go to see her alone, and Schlichting became 
more and more endeared to my father, prov- 
ing a true and indispensable friend as the 
times became darker and more troubled. 
During the several years of war and na- 
tional distress that followed, my father’s af- 
fairs became more and more involved, and 
we all saw that his cares and anxieties were 
undermining his health. Mother did what 
she could to lessen his burden. The house- 
hold expenses were diminished, and my old- 
er sisters were set to work, but it made no 
essential difference. In 1810 my father died, 
when I was thirteen years old, but really 
much older than my years. My mother took 
upon herself the cares of the business and 
the settlement of the estate, and rented all 
but a part of the upper story of our house, 
where we lived ourselves, and made one room 
answer for sitting-room, dining-room, parlor, 
and all. My mother never uttered a com- 
plaint. She was absorbed in her fatherless 
children and their future, and in the future 
of her country. 
When the court returned to Berlin, Schlich- 
ting came with it, and we knew that he was 
our mother’s sole adviser. He came every 
day to our house. The disturbances and 
excitements of the time had tended to make 
life a deep and earnest reality with some, 
and drawn them nearer together around the 
family hearth, while with others they had 
induced frivolous and dissipated tastes, a 
tendency to live for the enjoyments of the 
passing moment, and a recklessness of mind 
and feeling. At notime has there been such 
a period of excitement, when the very un- 
certainty of all relations seemed to add fuel 
to all passionate attachments. Romantic 
love-stories, divorces, elopements, were the 
order of the day, and now the atmosphere 
seemed to infect also our uncle, whose old 
feeling for my mother gradually became 
a warmer passion. My mother, after her 
mourning was laid aside, felt that it was her 
duty to go into society with her grown-up 
daughters ; and one evening when she was 
in full dress, waiting for my sisters, whom 
she was to accompany to a ball, I was alone 
with her in the room. She looked so beau- 
tiful that I could not help kissing her; and 
I said to Herr Schlichting, who came in just 
then, “ Only see, uncle, how beautiful mam- 
ma looks to-night; more beautiful, much 
more, than Caroline, or even Tonie! Don’t 
you think so?” 

He said nothing, but I could see that he 
shared in my delight. I left the room, and 





unbroken confidence for so many years, and 
insisted upon her right to retain his perfect 
trust in her truth and uprightness of heart. 


when I came back my mother was sitting in 
the same place, but uncle had gone, and she 
|had evidently been weeping. Something 


The reconciliation was perfect, and it was | warned me not to question her, and I did 


attended with the best results. The grand-| not exactly know why I pitied her, but I 
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embraced and kissed her. She drew me close 
to her breast, and I felt her warm tears on 
my forehead. But quickly releasing me, she 
said, stroking my head, “ You are a good, 
good child, Julie ; now be quiet, and go and 
see whether your sisters are ready.” 

Long afterward I learned what had hap- 
pened on that evening. She had declined 
to become Schlichting’s wife. She could 
not become a bride with her daughters un- 
married by her side, and uncle appreciated 
and honored her scruples. 

Now came the French retreat from Russia, 
and the universal uprising for the freedom 
of the Fatherland. 

I become young again when I think of 
the enthusiasm that prevailed on the king’s 
re-entrance into his capital. It was a holy, 
a grand epoch, when the German people 
consecrated themselves to freedom and to 
their country. We wept when my brother 
was not accepted as a volunteer. 

One morning, as we were sitting together, 
uncle came in. In spite of his fifty years, he 
was still a fine-looking man, and that day 
he seemed to wear an air of peculiar nob!s- 
ness and dignity. “I have come to say 
good-by,” he said, his face all aglow. 

“To say good-by ?” inquired my mother. 
“Where are you going ?” 

“To Breslau. The army is in want of of- 
ficers, and I was an officer once, and will be 
one again,” replied uncle. And while my 
mother, in her surprise, stood silent, with 
folded hands, I, in my excitement, threw my 
arms around his neck. 

“Uncle,” I cried, joyously, “I have al- 
ways loved you; but that you are going to 
help where help is néeded I will never for- 
get as long as I live. I will love and honor 
you yet more when you come back.” 

“When I come back!” said he, and his 
voice showed emotion. I had not thought 
upon the possibility of his never returning. 

“Oh, you will not die!” cried I. “See, 
uncle—see, mother—I have the fullest con- 
viction that uncle will come back safe and 
sound, and that nothing will happen to him. 
Nothing at all, uncle!” 

He smiled and gently stroked my brow. 
“God grant it be so!” said he; “ for I should 
like to live longer. But I have made all my 
preparations for the worst, and let it be as 
God pleases.” 

I began to weep; my mother’s eyes were 
full of tears, and we could not speak. He 
was silent a moment, and then requested me 
to leave the room. After I had gone out he 
took my mother’s hand, and after a while, 
as if at a loss how to express what he had 
at heart, he said, “ Josephine”—and this was 
tlie first time he had called her by that 
name since the early days—‘ you refused to 
become my wife and let me take care of you 
and yours, and I honor your reasons. But I 
have lately had to think much of what will 


| become of my property if I fall on the field 
| of honor ; it will go to rich distant relatives, 
| while you are obliged to struggle with anx- 
ieties and limited means.” Here he stopped, 
| but soon continued, “I have thought of 
making you my heiress, but you would not 
consent to that, nor to the adoption of Julie, 
| who is the only one of your children not 
provided for.” 

“Oh,” my mother interrupted, “be not 
concerned, my friend, on Julie’s account, for 
she has the fewest and the simplest wants 
of all my children. She has been brought 
up in a period of trial and economy, and she 
will not be quite without means, unless some- 
thing wholly unforeseen should take place. 
a be anxious about us, but come back 
safe and well.” 

He seemed disturbed, but summoning all 
his resolution, he suddenly asked, “ Do you 
think that Julie would marry me ?” 

“Schlichting!” exclaimed my mother, 
greatly moved, ‘“ how came you to think of 
such a thing ?” 

“T hardly know myself,” replied he. 
“When the dear child turned to me with 
such abandonment and joy, it suddenly 
came into my thought that I could at once 
give her a position in society, independence 
with you, and a good property, if I could 
marry her.” He stopped, and my mother 
was silent. 

“Julie is still little more than a child,” 
said she at last, as if talking to herself. 

“Yes,” rejoined he, “and I am almost an 
old man. But that is why I venture it. To- 
morrow I go away, and if you consent, I will 
to-day sign the marriage contract which 
makes Julie my sole heiress. I can get a 
dispensation for a speedy marriage ; to-mor- 
row the ceremony can be performed, and 
you know that the happiness of your dear 
child will be dear and sacred to me if I re- 
turn.” 

My mother had known how terrible a 
thing it had been to struggle against her 
own heart, having married one who was not 
her own choice, and she thought what would 
be my sufferings if I should ever feel a love 
which duty forbade me'to indulge. She at 
last gave utterance to this thought. Schlich- 
ting took her hand, saying, ‘‘ Do you not know 
me? Must I say to you that Julie will be 
dear to me as if she were my own child? 
Must I say to you, Josephine, that in a mo- 
ment like this I thought not of a wife or the 
happiness of marriage for myself ?” 

My mother rose, opened the door, and call- 
edmme in. Their evident emotion, but still 
more their silence, for neither spoke, struck 
me, and I asked, in an embarrassed tone, at 
last, what my mother wanted of me. Then 
uncle came to me, gently raised my head 
with his right hand, as he often did, and in 
tender, irresistible tones, asked, ‘ Julie, could 
| you make up your mind to marry me ?” 
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I thought he was jesting, and my first im- 
pulse was to laugh; but a further look at 
him and at my mother showed me that there 
was no jesting here. My heart began to beat 
violently, and there was something irresist- 
ibly attractive to me in the thought of mar- 
rying a man who was going to the war on 
the morrow. I had always been fond of him, 
and had never loved any one else, mere child 
as I was. All at once, as if impelled by 
an irresistible inward impulse, I exclaimed, 
“Yes, uncle, most willingly.” 

“And does not my age frighten you?” 
asked he. 

“Tf I were not so unworthy of you,” said 
I, giving him my hand, while tears filled my 
eyes. 

" Tn God’s name, let it be!” cried he, as he 
turned to my mother. “Give her your bless- 
ing, and she shall not repent the confidence 
she has placed in me.” 

After dinner the notary came, and with 
him a young man who had been for several 
days employed in Schlichting’s bureau. His 
name was Clement, and, left early an or- 
phan, he had been brought up by Schlich- 
ting, who loved him like a son, and had 
made him his confidential agent. I had seen 
him but once before, and he came now to 
be a witness of the marriage contract. 

The next day, just as the clock struck 
twelve, we were married. After the serv- 
ice was ovér, and I had promised to be his 
in life and in death, in good days and in 
evil days, I threw myself upon his breast, 
and as he held me there so tenderly and 
softly, I felt so humble that I could have) 
kissed his hands. ‘All embraced me, and my 
mother wept as I had never seen her weep 
before. All but Caroline congratulated me, 
and when she kissed me she stroked my 
cheeks as if pitying me, and whispered, “ You 
poor, poor child!” Schlichting left that day 
to join the army, and when I awoke the next 
morning all seemed to me like a dream. I 
often thought of Schlichting, but after he 
had left us I could form no distinct image of 
him. He was no longer uncle, and yet I 
could invest him with no other character. 

We had received an invitation to witness 
the departure of the troops for the campaign 
from a friend’s house on the public square. 
My brother accompanied mother and Caro- 
line, and I was attended by Clement. I re- 
turned to the house for something I had for- 
gotten, and so we became separated from 
the rest of the party, and did not reach the 
house until the advance-guard had appeared 
in sight. The master of the house met us,as 
we entered, saying, ‘The windows are all 
full below ; you will see nothing here. Con- 
duct the councilor’s lady, dear Clement, up 
to my daughter’s room.” 

I looked around for the face of some ac- 
quaintance, but all the ladies were stran- 


handkerchiefs waved, jubilant shouts arose, 
and as I turned to meet some friendly eye I 
was astonished to see Clement standing with 
face deathly pale and eyes filled with tears. 
“For Heaven’s sake, what is the matter ?” 
cried I, much troubled. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” said he. But I knew 
well how deeply it pained him not to have 
been allowed to serve in the army on ac- 
count of a weakness of the chest, and I felt 
a sincere pity for him. I extended my hand, 
which he pressed in silence. I told him 
that I would willingly exchange my health 
for his sickness, if I could enable him to 
serve his country like the rest. A blush 
spread over his handsome pale face, and he 
replied, with a forced smile, ‘Think not of 
me; you have something better to think of 
than a poor invalid left behind.” I could 
not shake off the impression of that forced 
smile and those sorrowful eyes. In the even- 
ing I went to the theatre, having received 
an invitation to the box of the minister, 
whose wife showed me truly maternal kind- 
ness. My mother usually accompanied me, 
bet this evening she let me go alone with 
Clement. As I took my seat by the side of 
my protectress I heard a voice behind me ask 
who I was. 

“The young wife of Von Schlichting,” 
was the reply. 

“Tmpossible!” asserted the questioner ; 
“T thought she must be the betrothed of 
the young man.” 

“What made you think so?” 

“Oh, because they are such a handsome 
couple.” 

My heart beat violently, and I did not dare 
look round. Whether Clement heard what 
was said I do not know, but he did not come 
near me the whole evening. 

Circumstances conspired to bring us to- 
gether. I was requested by the wife of the 
minister to become secretary of the ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Patriotic Union,” and Clement had charge 
of the correspondence with different parts 
of the country. To wear ornaments was 
considered among us almost a disgrace, and 
to make sacrifices the highest happiness. 
Clement had been one of the first to devote 
half of his income to the general cause, and 
I could not rest until I had laid not only 
my money but my few valuables on the al- 
tar of my country. A heavy gold chain, the 
baptismal gift of my mother, and asmall ring 
with a blue forget-me-not, my mother’s gift 
at my confirmation, I handed to Clement, as 
others their jewels, to be sold; and great was 
my joy at receiving for them forty dollars. 

Some months had now passed away, aud 
a great battle had been fought. At mid- 
night our door-vell rang, and Clement asked 
to speak with us. We feared the worst, 
but Schlichting was only severely wounded. 

Clement produced a letter from a brother 





gers. Strains of joyful music filled the air, 
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was forbidden to leave my mother. I could 
not rest, day or night; I was in a state of 
restlessness and distraction for which I could 
not account. 

The wife of the war minister thought 
that this state was to be attributed to the 
circumstances in which I was placed, and 
Clement agreed with her; and all treated 
me forbearingly, like an ailing child, except 
Caroline, who told Clement once in my pres- 
ence that he humored me too much. She 
tried to divert his attention whenever he 
approached me. He once remarked to her 
how unhappy one must be to be called upon 
so young to feel anxious care for a husband. 
“Do you call that unhappiness ?” she replied. 
“Tt is unhappiness to have no one to care for, 
no one to love, no one to love us. Julie has 
an enviable lot! Schlichting will get well. 
Julie is happy every way.” 

I could not hear what he said in reply, but 
I saw his eager look of sympathy, and I saw 
him kiss her hand as she extended it, and 
then hasten away. They loved each other, 
I thought. Weeping bitter tears, I exclaim- 
ed, “ Yes, I am indeed every way happy!” 

The next day was my birthday, which all 
had affectionately remembered. From hour 
to hour I waited impatiently for Clement, 
having a sort of superstitious feeling that 
he would bring me to-day some good news 
from Schlichting. I went from sofa to win- 
dow, from window to door, and from door to 
sofa again. Every one thought my restless- 
ness and impatience very natural. Caroline 
smiled at it, and once, when I stepped to the 
window where she was sitting, whispered, 
“Clement must have forgotten that this is 
your birthday.” All the blood seemed to fly 
into my face; but the next moment I saw 
Clement hurrying toward our house, and 
went down the steps to meet him. He saw 
me coming, and drew out from his breast 
pocket a letter, while he held also a bouquet 
in his hand. In my haste to take the letter 
it fell te the ground, and as we both bent 
down at the same moment to pick it up, a 
ring attached to a gold chain fell from his 
breast. He concealed it quick as lightning, 
but I had time to see that it was my ring 
and my chain. He did not speak, and was 
deathly pale. I held the letter in one hand 
and the bouquet in the other, crying and 
laughing by turns; but I forgot to open the 
letter. My mother did it for me. It was 
from Schlichting himself, and assured us of 
his convalescence, and expressed the hope 
that he would soon be able to rejoin his reg- 
iment. He had also remembered my birth- 
day. They congratulated me on the letter 
having reached me on the very day, and I 
was full of a silent, indescribable blessed- 
ness. I scarcely perceived when Clement 
took leave, for he seemed to be still present 
with me. He had bought the chain and the 


ring, for I had seen the money received for | you. 


sion and my guilty consciousness. 





them on the books of the society. They 
must have been dear to him ; from his seanty 
means he had purchased these. I felt that 
he loved me and that I loved him, and the 
thought filled me with rapture. Iwas bathed 
in an overwhelming flood of bliss; and as I 
look back upon them, these were the hap- 
piest hours of my life. I did not ask what 
would be the end of it; I gave myself up to 
the blessedness of this first love. 

The next morning my mother asked me 
when I was going to write to Schlichting, 
I would have liked to postpone doing it, but 
how could I explain such a delay? I took 
pen and paper ; twice, thrice I wrote, “ Dear 
Uncle!” Then I remembered that since our 
marriage I had called him “ Dear Schlich- 
ting.” Isat and sat, and the longer I thought, 
the stranger he seemed to me. To the uncle I 
would gladly have confessed all; but to the 
husband to speak of this !—the pen fell from 
my hand, and all my golden bliss vanished 
in the consciousness of my guilt. The spec- 
tral thought rose up that I was untrue to 
my husband, that I loved another, and that 
other was Clement, my husband’s adopted 
son, who owed every thing to his benefactor. 
While he was lying ill with his honorable 
wounds, I, to whom he had given his name— 
I had thus disgraced him in my heart, and 
been deluded into a self-deceiving, guilty 
love. Ina brief hour the girl ripened into 
the woman. The consciousness of guilt 
changed my silent love into burning pas- 
sion. I knew not what I wrote; I only 
knew that I must free myself from my pas- 
I must 
see Clement, and see him for the last time. 

The minister’s wife had invited me to 
visit her at her summer residence at the 
lower end of the Thiergarten, and that day 
at noon I directed my steps thither, expect- 
ing to see Clement there. My protectress 
had gone to the Ladies’ Union, but had left 
word for me to remain until her return. I 
had no companion but my own thoughts— 
the most dangerous society that I could well 
have had at that time. Dreamily I stood 
and looked out upon the lawn in the rear of 
the house; suddenly a voice by my side in- 
quired, “ Do I disturb you?” 

My head became dizzy, and I was obliged 
to lean upon a flower frame ; but I collected 
myself with strenuous exertion, and replied, 
“No; I was waiting for you.” He looked at 
me with surprise. ‘Do not speak,” I con- 
tinued; “I know every thing, and it can not 
continue so between us.” After I had spoken 
the words I would have given my life to re- 
callthem. I felt then what I had done, but I 
must go on; an irresistible power impelled 
me. “Clement, you have kept my chain, my 
ring; I saw them yesterday. By all that 
you regard holy, give them to me; you must 
not keep them, gladly, gladly as I would let 
Schlichting is my husband—is your 
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benefactor ; it must not be asitis. I shall 
not see you again—never again—though it 
should kill me.” 

I could not look at him while I poured 
forth this passionate outburst. I turned 
away, and was about to leave the room, for 
I had said and done all that I intended; but 
I felt myself embraced by his arms, as he 
lay at my feet and passionately kissed my 
dress. 

“Let me go!” cried I, attempting to free 
myself; but he only held me the more firmly. 

“No, no!” said he; “this moment can 
never come again. You must hear me. I 
must tell you this once how I have loved 
you from the first hour I saw you; how I 
can never give you up as long as I live; and 
how my only wish is to die, die soon, with 
your name on my lips!” 

“O God! God! what am I to do?” prayed 
I, in the anguish of my soul. “Stand up, 
Clement, I beseech you, standup!” He sprang 
up as I inclined forward to help him, drew 
me to his breast, and I felt his passionate 
kisses upon my lips. It was but for a mo- 
ment that he held me, and I saw how bitter 
was his remorse, as we stood there face to 
face, as if paralyzed. It was calm in us as 
it is when the storm has spent its violence. 
After some time Clement drew a deep sigh, 
took the chain from his neck, gave it to me 
without a word, and then went away. At 
the door he turned, gazed at me with one long 
look, and then said, in a low tone, “‘ Farewell, 
forever!” and I was alone—alone with my 
great sorrow, my accusing conscience, and 
my seventeen years. 

For three days I remained at home, plead- 
ing sickness, and assuredly I was far from 
well. How I longed to be able to go out free- 
ly in the open air, to flee any where, with- 
out plan, without end, only onward and far 
away into the darkness! Now I could not 
leave the room for a little while without 
some one wondering why I could not bear 
to be with them all. On the third evening 
Caroline came home earlier than usual from 
the Union, and entered the room with the 
exclamation, “ Only think! Clement is dan- 
gerously ill!” 

“Who told you so? What is the matter 
with him ?” inquired my mother. 

“The war minister himself told me. 
has bled at the lungs.” 

“When did it happen ?” asked my mother. 

“Three days ago,” replied Caroline. “He 
went home from the minister’s summer resi- 
dence, and was immediately attacked. They 
say he is very ill indeed.” She burst into 
tears, and I sat speechless and tearless. 
“There is no happiness for me in this world,” 
said she, weeping yet more violently. My 
mother suggested as hopeful a view of the 
case as she could, and left the room. As 
soon as the door was closed Caroline started 
from the sofa, clasped her arms around my 
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neck, and said, “Julie, you are kind. De 
me the greatest favor one human being can 
do to another, and I will thank you as long 
as I live. I must—I will see him.” 

“You!” cried 1; “you want to see Clem- 
ent ?” 

“Do not wonder at me, but help me; you 
can help me. You must see your husband’s 
adopted son. Go, and take me with you. 
Mother must go with us. It will be a kind- 
ness to him, and you will be giving more 
than life to me.” 

Terrible was my internal struggle. Ought 
I to comply? How readily would I have 
done it! Ought I to see him again, when he 
had bid me good-by forever? I wavered 
for a long time; but at last I said, “I will 
beg mother to go to him, and you can ac- 
company her.” 

“But why should I go,” cried she, “and 
the wife of his foster-father not think it prop- 
er to visit him? Who will make allowance 
for my love ?” 

One word from me, and I should see him 
once more. How natural for me to visit 
him under my mother’s protection! The 
struggle was a hard one, but this time the 
sentiment of duty triumphed. Assuming a 
composure I was far from feeling, I said, 
“Do not regard me as unsympathizing, Car- 
oline, but my visit can do the poor man no 
good. Three persons are too many for a 
call in a chamber of sickness. It will be 
sufficient for you and mother to go.” 

When my mother came back into the 
room I begged her as a favor to me to visit 
the invalid. She had already thought of 
going herself, and it did not require much 
persuasion to get her to take Caroline with 
her. I fully believed that Clement would 
die, and I felt that this was the punishment 
for my guilt. For the first time in my life, 
although brought up strictly as a Calvinist, 
I knelt down and prayed. Philosophy may 
reject, if it will, the last and highest refuge 
of weakness and sorrow when they turn to 
the All-wise and All-powerful for help, con- 
solation, and strength, but in that hour I 
found what it was to pray. When my 
mother returned I was calm and strong. 
She represented his case as not a hopeless 
one, and told me that, as Schlichting had 
not been informed of the event, she had re- 
tired into the adjoining room in order to 
write to him. Caroline sat silent during 
this narration, but as soon as mother had 
left the room, turned to me with the ques- 
tion, “And you have not once inquired 
whether he has not sent to you, his bene- 
factor’s wife, any message ?” 

“T was thinking only of his imminent 
danger,” answered I. 

“ Julie!” cried my sister, “why do you 
make a secret of it to me? Do you think 
that I am so blind as not to have read your 
heart ?” 
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I was too terror-stricken to speak. My 
silence was a confession. 

She drew me toward her, and said, “ Do 
you know now what I have suftered ?” 

I did not understand exactly what she 
meant, but I felt so greatly the need of re- 
lieving my heart that I shed copious tears 
in her embrace. It was the first time that 
we had come so near to each other. 

“Do you know,” she asked, “ how much I 
pitied you when all the rest were so full of 
joy at your marriage?” And again she said, 
as at that time, “Poor, poor child!” Then 
she added, “And what would become of you 
if Clement returned this love ?” 

I asked her, whisperingly, ‘‘ What has 
Clement said to you?” 

“Said?” repeated she. ‘ What was the 
need of his saying any thing to me? The 
very first time he came to the house I felt 
how well we understood each other. He 
loved me—lI see it clearly now—and I live, 
hope in, and love him in return.” Then 
throwing herself on my breast, she cried, 
“Forgive me for thus disclosing to you my 
happiness, my sad happiness, when you 
must be so hopeless and resigned; but I 
have suffered so much and so, long !” 

I was lost in a maze as she went on to 
tell how she had noticed my growing love, 
and how she had regarded my endeavors to 
bring her and Clement together as the re- 
sult of his express wishes; how all he had 
said about the inexpediency of a poor man 
marrying a rich woman had been a proof to 
her that he did not confess his love because 
he would not draw her into what he consid- 
ered an ill-advised match. 

“The whole day long,” continued she, in 
the highest excitement, “I had been think- 
ing how I should see him one moment alone ; 
and when I had lost all hope, God himself, I 
believe, put it into mother’s mind to go and 
write to Schlichting. When she had left the 
room I gave him my hand. ‘I thought you 
would come,’ said he—‘ that Heaven would 
not grudge me this consolation.’ 

** Consolation?’ I asked. ‘What do you 
need to be consoled for? You will get well, 
and—you are truly loved!’ I could not help 
saying as much as this, but I did not dream 
Clement would be so deeply affected. Rais- 
ing both hands over his head as if in ecstatic 
devotion, he said, ‘O God! this will I be 
worthy of; I will be worthy of it! Tel—’ 
But just then mother came in, and he broke 
off. But he held me by the hand, and when 
we took leave he pressed it passionately to 
his lips, and said again, so that I alone could 
hear, ‘I will be worthy of it!” 

What could Isay? Clement had evident- 
ly looked upon my sister as the silent and 
sympathizing confidante of my unhappy love, 
and thought that I had sent her to console 
him. How could I undeceive Caroline? 
Days passed, and Clement steadily gained 





strength and health. But after he had re- 
covered we heard nothing from him, and 
Caroline could learn nothing of him at the 
Union, which she visited every day. At last 
came a letter from Clement to my mother, in 
which he wrote that he had gone to Feldin- 
gen, an estate of my husband’s, where his 
presence was required. Several weeks pass- 
ed, and we heard nothing further. The over- 
seer at Feldingen wrote that he had not been 
there, and Schlichting inquired anxiously 
about him. At last we settled down in the 
conviction, which Caroline was the first to 
express, that he had gone to join the army. 
She confided to an intimate friend at the 
Union this supposition, relating to her the 
last interview with him, and his repeated 
exclamation that he would be worthy of her 
love. To prove one’s love in this way was 
wholly in the spirit of the time. 

In a few days every one was speaking of 
Clement’s love to Caroline, and of his secret 
departure because he was afraid that we 
should hinder him from going, as he had 
promised Schlichting not to enlist. Caro- 
line was every where spoken of as Clement’s 
betrothed, and she called herself so without 
our being able to say that it was only in her 
own imagination. This was of no great con- 
sequence, I thought, for I had the convic- 
tion that Clement would never return. The 
poet’s words continually recurred to me, 
“Tis said he wished to die.” I wanted him 
to live, and it seemed to me that we could 
be dead to each other without his bodily 
death. My silence and reserve now seemed 
to me an injustice toward him and toward 
Schlichting. My inconsiderate confession 
had driven him away, and my honest con- 
fession should restore him to his protector 
and to life. Isat down and wrote the whole 
night, pouring out my whole heart to my 
husband. <A few weeks after came a letter 
from him, directed not to me but to my moth- 
er. She went into her room to read it, and 
when she came back her eyes were swollen 
with weeping, and her face very pale. Clem- 
ent had fallen at Kulm. 

Two weeks before I received a letter from 
my husband in reply to that in which I had 
confessed my attachment to Clement, and 
the writing of which I had a thousand times 
repented since his death, my dear mother 
died. Weighed down with grief, it was with 
a heavy heart that I opened this letter, for 
it was to decide my future fate. He wrote: 
“Where such a sacrifice has been made, and 
such an atonement offered, there is no far- 
ther judgment to be pronounced. I have 
nothing to complain of, my poor dear child, 
except the unfortunate illusion which led 
me, on the impulse of the moment, to believe 
that I could secure your happiness according 
to my own plans. I can not restore to you 
the tenderest of mothers, nor the noble youth, 
the chosen one of your heart, with whom you 
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would have been happy if I had not stepped 
between you. But I promise that you shall 
find rest at my side, and the love of a father 
and a friend, if I am permitted to return 
home.” 

I need not say how much this letter calm- 
ed and moved me, and how sincerely grate- 
ful I felt. I was now entirely alone, for 
Caroline had made a journey into Bohemia 
for her health, accompanied by her friend of 
the Union; and meeting there a brother of 
the latter, who had been wounded at Tép- 
litz, she had felt it to be her duty, as she 
said, to devote her life to the defender of his 
country. 

At last the army made its triumphal en- 
trance into Berlin. I saw from the window 
of a friend’s house the troops file by ; I saw 
the noble form of Schlichting at the head of 
his battalion. But with all my feeling of 
joy there was mingled the painful thought 
that this was my husband. I had known 
what it was to love, and my heart and my 
understanding had both matured during the 
period of separation. I hastened home to 
receive Schlichting, and stood there in my 
mourning garments amidst garlands and 
flowers, with my heart in deeper mourning 
than my clothes. It was a strange, sad 
meeting. He hardly knew me; I had grown 
much taller. He had left me a merry child 
by the side of a loving mother in the pater- 
nal house, and he found me a silent, pale, 
solitary woman, in a new and strange place. 
All this so removed me from him that he 
met me with a reserved formality which dis- 
turbed my composure. We had nothing to 
say. My husband placed his arm around 
me, and I kissed his hand. At last he broke 
the painful silence by saying, “How much 
we have lost, you and I, my poor child!” 
Then I began to weep, and the tears refresh- 
ed my soul. 

But the first days were days of painful 
constraint for me and for him, notwithstand- 
ing all his consoling kindness. Not until I 
had opened to him my whole heart, not un- 
til I had revealed to him all its sadness, was 
all constraint removed. As a father he took 
me to his heart, as a kind father he cherish- 
ed me at his side, and helped me gain fresh 
strength and a renewed life. 

After a few weeks we went into the coun- 
try. He healed my wounded spirit; he un- 
folded and formed my understanding; he 
taught me that the fountain of peaceful con- 
tent is in the heart. He accustomed me to 
ask, What have I done, what have I to 
claim, that so many blessings should crown 
my existence, while millions are without 
them? He led me to love duty, to be use- 
fully employed in household matters; and 
for what I have*been and what I am I may 
thank his wise, true love. Gradually the 
noble, grand character of my husband shone 
in upon my soul, and I came to value and to 





love him as he deserved to be loved. Iwas 
his true and happy wife as long as he lived. 
I was thirty years old when he died ; and as 
I look back upon the past I bless the hour 
of my youth when I married him, and I 
thank him for all, even the safferings of my 
earlier years. 

Since his death I have lived according to 
his views and after his thought. I owe it to 
him that I do not look at events in their in- 
dividual isolation, but take a broader view 
of the connections and compensations of all 
the various relations of life, so that at every 
moment I endeavor to accomplish its work, 
and fill it out with love, because the hour 
comes when we can no longer work or love. 
To live and to love because life is so short, 
this was his wisdom. May it be my guid- 
ing light in the later and perchance not so 
beautiful days of my advancing age! 


Here ended Aunt Julie’s manuscript. It 
was written two years before her death, and 
she might have truly said that she was faith- 
ful to her husband’s principle even to the 
last hour. May the remembrance of her 
goodness ever remain fresh in our hearts! 





POND-LILIES. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
In early morning, when the air 
Is full of tender prophecy, 
And rose-hue faint and pearl-mist fair 
Are hints of splendor yet to be, 


The lilies open. Gleaming white, 
Their fluted cups like onyx shine, 
And golden-hearted in the light, 
They hold the summer's rarest wine. 


Ah, love, what mornings thou and I 
Once idly drifted through, afloat 

Among the lilies, with the sky 
Cloud-curtained o’er our tiny boat! 


Noon climbed apace with ardent feet; 
The goblets shut whose honey-dew 

Was overbrimmed with subtle sweet 
While yet the silver dawn was new. 


The pomp of royal crowning lay 

On daisied field and dimpling dell, 
And on the blue hills far away 

In dazzling waves the glory fell. 


And flashing to our measured stroke, 

The waters seemed a path of gems, 
Beneath whose clear refraction broke 

A grove with mirrored fronds and stems. 


In music on the sparkling shore 

The plashing ripples fell asleep ; 
We laid aside the dripping oar, 

For one delight we could not keep. 


In all the splendor farther on 

We missed the morning’s maiden blush ; 
The soft expectancy was gone, 

The brooding haze, the trembling flush. 
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THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE.* 


By EMILIO CASTELAR. 
[Cwelfth Paper. } 


Ill.—THE GERMANIC PEOPLES.—(Continued.) 
RELIGIOUS IDEAS.—I. 

E have often said in the course of this 

series that the religious movement 
transcends the political movement in Ger- 
many more than in any other nation. We, 
accustomed of old to the indifference rooted 
in the mind of races which profess but one 
form of worship, and voluntarily or by force 
support only one religion, having received 
with cold indifference the discussions in re- 
gard to the authority of the Council which 
declared the dogma of the immaculate con- 
ception of Mary, and in regard to the nature 
of the new article added to the ancient faith 
relative to the infallibility of the pope—we, 
who in our resolute belief can as easily add 
a miracle as take one away from the list of 
our miracles, or a saint more or less from 
the calendar of our saints, can not compre- 
hend nor explain how the Germanic races, 
and especially their Protestant branches, 
who read and comment upon the religious 
books almost forbidden to our humility, can 
excite themselves to the point of fanaticism 
over the version or interpretation of certain 
verses of the Bible, about the period in which 
different chapters of the Gospel were written 
and published, over belief in free-will or in 
grace—questions not even discussed in our 
schools of theology, which submit their judg- 
ment to the unquestionable verdict of tradi- 
tion, and their instriction to the infallible 
authority of the Church. 

But when we consider the influence which 
religion has exerted upon the life of these 
peoples, we may comprehend the political 
importance always attained there by ideas 
and problems, scarcely supported by our 
faith of routine in the secluded and luminous 
sphere of religion and morals. Religion has 
formed that interior intimate spirit, peculiar 
to the Germanic races, which isolate them- 
selves severely in their own consciences, and 
which create and strengthen in this manner 
the capital principle of their politics, the 
principle of personality. In spite of all the 
efforts of philosophers, it is as yet impossible 
to separate virtue from theological dogmas 
in practical and in political life. Above our 
sentiments, above our reason, even above our 
fancy, extends, like the sky above our brows, 
the mysterious idea of the Infinite, of the 
Eternal, through which, after all, the purest 
human desires have their being, and from 
which descend inspiration upon the arts, 
light upon the sciences, the hope of immor- 
tality upon this short and fragile life. But 
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the relation of the finite with the infinite js 
not the principal characteristic of the re- 
ligious idea. Its virtue, its creative force, 
extend to social relations and to political 
laws. As Plotinus said that every soul cre- 
ates and carves a body in its own image, we 
can say that every people tend to form for 
themselves, in their religion and in their 
creeds, a soul in harmony with their tem- 
perament, their composition, and their his- 
tory. The Hebrew people see arising in the 
immense desert on their march from Egypt to 
the promised land, like the sun of their con- 
science, the one foreseeing God, who guides 
them with His column of fire, and feeds them 
with His rain of manna; and in captivity, 
when the lash of tyranny falls upon their 
shoulders, and the dark flow of an alien river 
runs at their feet, under the willows of exile, 
to the echoes of the mournful harp, springs 
forth Messianism, the religion of hope, which 
other races are to acceptand complete. When 
the Grecian people wrested from nature the 
idea of the individual city, heir of the an- 
tique empires and mother of the future de- 
mocracies, they carved and moulded the 
gods coming from the East, and raised in 
them, in their radiant beauty, the image of 
man to Olympus. Thus the Egyptian rises 
on the African continent, between the Euro- 
pean peoples and the Asiatic, the middle 
term of the great syllogism of universal his- 
tory, the priest who reveals to Greece the 
mysteries of the Orient, who preserves in 
his theogony the Magian worship, the light, 
the soul of Oriental regions, and warms and 
shelters the germ of Hellenic polytheism, the 
soul of the Eastern religions. His religion 
appears the religion of death and of immor- 
tality, his sepulchres cities of ideas raised 
between the confines of two worlds, his 
mummies the Eastern gods fallen from their 
altars dead at the feet of their theocracies, 
embalmed and preserved by mysterious phil- 
ters, to be resuscitated in Western lands, in 
Greece, in Sicily, in Italy, by the conjura- 
tion of orators, poets, and philosophers. 
The Semitic cities of Mesopotamia, Nineveh, 
Babylon, capitals of the Chaldean tribes 
which traversed the desert with eyes fixed 
on the heavens, have for their gods the stars, 
for dogmas the principles essential to their 
new-born astronomy, for the universal intel- 
ligence which pervades and directs the uni- 
verse the eternal effluence of increated light. 
Our most ancient progenitors, the Aryans, 
bore already, in the vague beginnings of 
their earliest days, in the initial letters of 
their primitive hymns, the same gods which 
the Greeks and the Latins were soon to 
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adore in their cities, the Germans and the 
Sclaves in their forests. Heaven and earth; | 
the stars which were lost in the abysses of 
space, and the sands which vanished in the 
depths of the sea; the lofty mountains and 
the clouds which gird them, and the rivers 
which gush from their feet ; the waves which 
swell crowned with diadems of foam, and 
the winds which rush unchained amidst the 
perpetual palpitations of the green waters of 
ocean; the ether with its resplendent hues, 
and the air with its winds and zephyrs; the 
rosy flush of dawn and the mysterious reflex 
of twilight—all that lives in immensity, all 
that exists in the infinite, becomes peopled 
with the differing gods, the souls of things ; 
like Savitar, the producer of life and organ- 
isms, who will become the Saturn of the an- 
cient Latins; Aili, the principle of life, the 
universal heat, the fiery element which cher- 
ishes the universe, and which in the course 
of time is to be Hephestos in Athens and 
Vesta in Rome; like Indra, which in the far 
East is the lightning flash, and which in the 
West is the thundering father, Jupiter; like 
Varomna, which is the sky, stretched first 
above the Himalaya and the Ganges, and 
afterward Uranus, the sky arched over Hy- 
bla and the Pirzus ; like Muntar, the moth- 
er-land of the Medes and Persians, Modon, 
the earth of the Anglo-Saxons, Hertha, the 
earth of the Germans; as if all the sons of 
the same Aryan race, in all the extension of 
time, desired to live and die in the bosom of 
the goddess, where all had their cradle and 
all shall have their grave. 

And if all ancient peoples, primitive peo- 
ples, have adhered to the religion, whether 
created or accepted by them, which was 
most in harmony with their character, have 
not modern peoples in their maturity dis- 
pensed with this, and taken from religions 
only their creed and their morality? No. 
One dogma, one morality, constitute essen- 
tially Christianity. To call one’s self justly 
a Christian, it is necessary to believe in God 
and his providence; in the redemption of 
the original sin through the merits of Christ 
our Saviour; in the spiritual nature and 
immortality of the human soul; in eternal 
rewards and punishments after death. It 
might be believed that there were no possi- 
ble variations in regard to these fundamen- 
tal beliefs. And nevertheless every people, 
every distinct race of Europe, has adapted 
Christianity to its own character and his- 
tory. 

The Greeks built up a holy city about their 
seas in opposition to the holy city of the Lat- 
ins, and there they founded a Church, which 
has, like the race whose spirit nourished it, 
a character rather metaphysical than moral 
—a Church which held the great icumenic- 
al Councils, the assemblies which constitu- 





ted our essential dogmas, governing itself 
through ecclesiastical confederations—sou- 


venir of the Amphictyonic Leagues in Greece. 
The Romans, the great Unitarians of history, 
carried their unity into the Church; the dog- 
ma sacred ; the discipline and the liturgy one 
as much as possible; a pope-king like the 
ancient emperor-pontiff on the throne of the 
Eternal City ; its prefects and its prators re- 
produced in the archbishops and bishops; 
the Senate in the Conclave; its prestige in 
the city least Christian and most idolatrous 
of the ancient world, which would fain pre- 
serve its dominion over souls after it had 
lost its dominion over nations—all which 
proves that Catholicism is the Roman Em- 
pire, and, like the Roman Empire, raises 
through the dogma of infallibility its Caesars 
to gods. 

And before our very eyes, in the latest 
ages of Christianity, the same phenomenon 
is repeated in all nations. The Spanish peo- 
ple, which is among all the moderns the cru- 
sader par excellence, fighting for seven cen- 
turies against the infidels, and when this 
work was over, bearing the cross, supported 
by the sword, to the New World, professes a 
Catholicism exalted, fanatical, bloody, in- 
tolerant as war. The French people, a mid- 
dle term between the Germanic and Latin 
races, builds up a Church, a middle term 
between Protestantism and Catholicism, the 
Gallican Church, which went so far as to pro- 
voke in its highest personification, in Bos- 
suet, an anathema of the pope. 

In all the phenomena of the religious rev- 
olution in England may be noted the same 
phenomena of its political revolution. The 
Anglo-Saxons can no more avoid the Prot- 
estant religion than they can avoid liberal 
politics. An individualist race, they must 
embrace an individualist religion, and they 
must serve as a promontory of this religion 
on the seas. But the incidental cause of the 
conversion of England was the will and the 
passion of a king, who wished to establish 
a formidable authority upon the powerful 
unity of his kingdom. The hereditary prin- 
ciple of monarchies contradicted in part the 
thought and purpose of the two great Prot- 
estant sovereigns, Henry VIII. and Eliza- 
beth. The first left his throne to Mary, 
who bore in her veins the blood of the 
founders of the Inquisition in Spain; and 
the second to the Stuarts, who were allied 
to the Guises, the butchers of the Protest- 
ants in France. Thus the official English 
Protestantism had a monarchical and aris- 
tocratic character, resembling more the an- 
cient Catholic Church than the other sects 
of the same branch—the episcopal Protest- 
antism, with tendencies to establish a sort 
of Britannic papacy similar to that of Rome. 
When you enter the great cathedral of St. 
Paul’s at London, you at once see a dis- 
position of chapels like the chapels of our 
churches, showing that the prince who 
founded it, while his name was inscribed on 
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the official registers of Protestantism, re- 
mained at heart devoted to the dogmas of 
the Catholic Church. For the sake of the 
hereditary principle of monarchy England 
would have returned to the bosom of the 
Catholic Church had it not been for the 
opposition of the nation, which felt in its 
veins the blood of its race, in its conscience 
the idea of individuality, and in its heart 
the evangelical sentiment and _ instinct. 
Thus the different religious parties were 
at the same time political parties. The 
Presbyterians were opposed to the royal 
predominance in government and to the 
episcopacy in the Church. The Independ- 
ents were devoted to the rights of Parlia- 
ment in their fullest extent, and to religious 
liberty in all its purity. Cromwell repre- 
sents the liberal principle in religion and 
the republican principle in politics, but 
both, established in authority and in dic- 
tatorship, as far removed from the semi- 
Catholic Episcopal Church as from the lev- 
elers and other extremists, the demagogues 
of religion and politics. 

And that which took place in England is 
seen with greater reason in Switzerland. 
The chief of the Reformation there is at the 
same time the chief of a great democracy. 
The Protestants may number Zwinglius 
among their apostles and their teachers; 
we, who are democrats, liberals, republicans, 
number him among our great tribunes, our 
herees and martyrs. Born in the great 
mountains, which speak of God and of the 
Infinite ; nursed in the bosom of nature, his 
intelligence nourished by great ideas and 
his body by wholesome food; mingling with 
the blood of his heart the purest affections, 
and with the breath of his lungs the purest 
air; leading arustic life in his earliest years ; 
of a temperament robust as the rude and sub- 
lime Alpine country ; going to sleep through- 
out his boyhood at the hour when the flocks 
were folded and the twilight was falling, 
to wake at the call of the cock, when the 
sky-larks were taking their flight, and the 
hope of a new day was awaking in the first 
flush of morning which whitened the hori- 
zon; near to heaven and far from the world, 
like the mountain birds, his soul bathed in 
the divine as a star in ether, he preserved in 
the battles of 1ife the candor of the shep- 
herds, in the labors and innovations of re- 
form a love of tradition, in the midst of cities 
the aroma of the eglantine and the song of 
the thrush, amidst the wrath of men and of 
parties the infinite charity of the air and of 
the light, free to all beings; and after hav- 
ing conversed with philosophers and saints, 
drinking at the sacred fountain of Plato and 
the bitter tears of Job, singing the psalms 
of David and the odes of Pindar, as if all 
the currents of the human spirit flowed to 
pour themselves in his own, he reduced the 





| 





ims, to scatter them among the people he 
loved in sermons and prayers. He was a 
hero in battle, a Sister of Charity in the hos- 
pitals, a tribune in the public place, a priest 
in the temple, every where an apostle. One 
of those great characters who vary and turn 
with the breath of their thought, with the 
force of their will, the currents of time, he 
died in the battle for truth, in the purifying 
embrace of a holy martyrdom. 

And his reform was born and grew and 
developed in the midst of a democracy, a 
republic, a liberty ancient and deep-rooted, 
partaking of the character of the medium 
in which it grew, and marching resolutely 
forward to modify and improve it. Less 
opposed and less persecuted than other re- 
formers, he appears much more serene. His 
reform springs from the conscience rather 
than from passion, and relies more upon rea- 
son than upon sentiment. Without break- 
ing so openly as his coadjutors in the com- 
mon work with the pope and the Church, 
he restricts himself solely to what he finds 
expressly set down in the Scriptures. He 
is an orator, and in his oratory there is more 
of philosophic light than of the fire of the 
tribune. He is a priest who preaches grace, 
and who distinguishes himself by the char- 
ity and the grandeur of his acts, who prays 
and works. The logic of his arguments does 
not damage the subtlety of his system, nor 
the force of reasoning the eloquence of his 
discourses. He is confronted by less op- 
position, and consequently fights with less 
revolutionary energy, than other innovators. 
It is plain that his individual soul is a part 
of the soul of a great democracy; that his 
inner education has flowed from the two 
great schools of nature and society, the 
country and the republic. His work is at 
once religious and political. He preaches 
the merits of Christ, and exalts the rights 
of every Christian; he tears from his heart 
the ancient theocratic faith with the same 
power with which he tears from the earth 
the feudal traditions. He speaks of the 
Lord’s Supper as of a religious and a demo- 
cratic communion; he disseminates at the 
same time a hatred of spiritual tyranny and 
a hatred of the reactionary aristocracies, 
and with the revolution against Roman cos- 
mopolitanism, a worship of the Swiss father- 
land. He reforms the understanding and the 
morals. He demands that the priests shall 
cease to carry souls to the sacrifice before 
the altars of an unquestionable authority, 
and that the Swiss shall cease to sell the 
blood of their dearest children to the armies 
of pitiless despots, that the cradle of human 
nature shall not become a pedestal of mo- 
narchical tyranny. His doctrine, in fact, is 
a religion and a republic, the immortal soul 
of Switzerland, regenerated by this archer 
of ideas, this soldier of logic, this William 


most abstract ideas to commonplace max- | Tell of the spirit, who exalts above the ma- 





terial nation another more lofty and more 
enduring than the eternal Alps, the ideal 
nation of the conscience. 

Wherever there appears a great social as- 
piration, it is impelled or followed by a great 
religious aspiration. The gay city of Geneva, 
which was to found the new morality of the 
modern democratic world, needed, to keep it 
from falling into the claws of the eagle of 
Savoy, its covetous and rapacious neighbor, 
a severe and austere religion, which should 
renovate society with its doctrines, which 
should by its discipline subject character to 
a salutary yoke, which should, on the one 
hand, touch the lofty summits of theology, 
and, on the other, the deep perils of politics. 
It found all this in a stoic youth, French in 
origin, German in thought, a great writer, as 
befitted a literary city, a theologian of the 
school of St. Paul and St. Augustine, a law- 
yer who united to the most abstract concep- 
tions of metaphysics the clearest notion of 
right. Widely different have been the judg- 
ments passed upon this great man. He has 
been even accused of fatalism by a narrow 
criticism, which wastes itself in minute de- 
tails, and can not see the general effect of 
great human works. But when we remem- 
ber that, as theologian and magistrate, he 
gave democratic discipline to the new idea, 
and civil and republican character to the 
new society; that, thanks to this ideal, he 
created a powerful party even’in England 
against the authoritative tendency and the 
aristocratic hierarchy of English Protestant- 
ism; that when this party was persecuted 
by priests and kings, it went forth from its 
troubled homes, from its ungrateful coun- 
try, spread itself through Switzerland and 
through Holland, with the word of the new 
faith on its lips, with its heart and con- 
science filled with sentiment and idea, ready 
always to sacrifice life for its doctrine; that 
a large fragment of this party, embarking 
on the Mayflower, intrusted themselves to 
the sea, as Moses to the desert, crossed the 
ocean with the Bible in their hands and 
Christian equality in their hearts, and found- 
ed on the virgin soil of the New World the 
temple of persecuted conscience, and the gov- 
ernment of despised democracy, liberty, and 
the republic, the glory of America and the 
hope of Europe—when we remember this 


grand epic of human progress we forget all | 


the defects of Calvin, all the inconsistencies 
which he may have committed even against 
the principle of religious emancipation, and 
we see him on the lofty heights of history 
among the redeemers of humanity, shrined 
in the immortal light of luminous and human 
ideas. 


Il. 


From this wide excursion through history 
we learn the truth of the thesis: Every peo- 
ple, every race, every nation, creates or ac- 
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cepts the religious ideal most in harmony 
with its political and social tendencies. The 
Reformation, therefore, is the necessary, the 
national religion of the German race. The 
intimate character of this race is individual 
independence ; its historical character is ha- 
tred toRome. The dark forests of Germany, 
whose air was filled with sinister noises, and 
whose soil was traversed by wild fires, gave 
birth to those early invaders who, dying in 
the infected fields, envenomed with the ex- 
halations of their corpses the skies of Italy. 
The first hero of the race is that Herrmann 
who conquered with his huntsman’s snares 
and weapons the legions of Varus, anuihila- 
ted in the forests of Teutoburg, and desper- 
ately mourned in the palace of Augustus. 
The lips of the young barbarian were learn- 
ing the Latin speech; on his fingers sparkled 
the ring of the Roman cavalier; perhaps he 
did not even comprehend the idea of patri- 
otism; but he sharpened his sword on the 
stone altars of his gods, and drew it against 
Rome. The German world, through whose 
discords he was slain at thirty-five years of 
age, counts him among its founders and its 
heroes. If the Germans had no other rea- 
sons for this apotheosis, there would be 
enough in the sufferings inflicted by Rome 
upon the family of Herrmann: the recol- 
lection of his wife, whom he gained by the 
sword, in captivity and exile; of his son, be- 
gotten to continue the lustre of his name, 
born in exile, and thrown into the sewer of 
Ravenna, among the gladiators, who, with 
their combats, wounds, agony, and death, 
amused the leisure of the Romans. 

For four centuries, the first four of our his- 
tory, the contest lasted between Germany 
and Rome. Tacitus saw no hope for the 
threatened Eternal City, except in the dis- 
cords of her cruel enemies. But the bar- 
riers of the Rhine and the Danube were 
broken at last, the discords ceased, and the 
German race satiated its hatred in the ruins 
of Rome. Even the dead awoke from the 
ashes of the Forum, according to the Roman 
traditions, and went forth, although pagans, 
to battle in the clouds, in company with the 
Christian saints, against the enemies of 
Rome. But these, like the exterminating 
angels of the Apocalypse, scattered to the 
four winds, with their lances vast as comets, 
the ashes of the venerated mother city of 
the Latins. Attila, who in our chronicles 
is the Scourge of God, because he destroyed 
the Roman Empire, and despoiled the bar- 
barous races that they might bury it, is in 
the national poems of Germany the epic 
king, to whom Roman blood is more grate- 
ful than wine ; for hatred to Rome is the na- 
tional sentiment of Germany. 

But, prodigious city! broken, conquered, 
killed, deprived of its legions on earth and 
its gods in heaven, its walls in the dust, its 
temples in ruins, still it is rejuvenated and 
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transformed. It places on the vacant throne | 
It substitutes | 
armies of penitents for the armies of heroes; | 
the forgotten tables of law it replaces with | 
the prayers of its sanctified doctors; and by 

means of new dogmas, borrowed from Greece, vide for his subsistence and to continue 


of the Cwesars the pontiffs. 


from Alexandria, from Africa, from Asia, it 
first claims and then establishes a dominion 
such as it never possessed in antiquity—a 
dominion over souls. The Germans received 
the water of baptism on their brows, the 
monastery in their cities, the cross in their 
by-ways and in their forests, bishops in their 
provinces, Latin in their schools; and a Ger- 
man, a descendant of Genseric and of Alaric, 
Charlemagne, sustains the doctrine of papal 
predominance—which means the predomi- 
nance of Rome—and goes on his knees to re- 
ceive, over the ruins of the great city, upon 
his forehead, anointed with Catholic oil, 
the ancient splendid crown of the Roman 
Empire. Against this spiritual dominion, 
which embraces art and science, life and 
death, the whole German world could do 
nothing—neither the sword of Herrmann, 
nor the memory of the sombre and victori- 
ous Odin, nor the heavy hammer of Thor, 
nor the priests gathered in caverns aban- 
doned by the wolves, nor the slopes of the 
magic mountain of Hartz peopled with san- 
guinary traditions, nor the orgies of the 
heights of the Brocken, whither troop in 
summer nights the queens of the witches, 
with their mantles like wings of bats, nor 
the tireless huntsmen who ride in their 
giddy round, sounding their shrill bugles 
eternally, nor the gods who breathe in the 
winds and wander in the clouds, nor the 
misty mythology which vanishes in the rays 
of the new spiritual sun rising over the al- 
tars of Rome. 

During all the Middle Ages the German 
Empire struggled powerfully against Rome, 
but without arising to that spiritual sphere 
whence descended the light and air of life. 
Only there, in the distant and lofty region of 
ideas, lay the true combat and the prize of 
victory. To destroy modern Rome, it was 
necessary first to destroy it dogmas. And 
to destroy the dogma of Latin universality, 
it was impossible to find another antithesis 
so radical and profound as the dogma of 
Germanic individuality. In society, as in 
nature, the true principles of unity and va- 
riety ought to co-exist harmoniously. But 
they were at that time divided. The Ger- 
man principle was active and prominent in 
the Renaissance against the Latin principle, 
as in the time of Otho, of Henry IV., and 
Frederick II. There came, therefore, neces- 
sarily and logically, the foundation of relig- 
ious nationality in Germany by an outburst 
of its conscience. The man who rose at this 
historic moment to represent faithfully the 
state of the human spirit was Luther. In 


his humble cradle and in his modest educa- 





tion he learned to feel and suffer with the 

people. Son of a laboring man, a miner. 

there was in his nature something of the 

strength and vigor of his father. He was 

student from his earliest years, and to pro- 

at 

school he gained his bread by singing from 

door to door. Walking one day in his boy- 

hood with a friend, they were surprised by 

a tempest, and a flash of lightning laid his 

comrade dead at his feet. He was so moved 
by this event that he embraced the religion 
and assumed the habit of the Augustines. 

Among them he learned the dogma of grace, 
which, coming from St. Paul, is extended and 
affirmed in St. Augustine, broadened and ex- 
aggerated in Luther. From the convent he 
went to Rome, with a mind ready for adora- 
tion and prayer on bended knees in the ashes 
of martyrs, with eyes fixed on the soil of re- 
ligious authority. When he came in sight 
of Rome his limbs trembled, his heart flut- 
tered, his hands were joined; he fell in ec- 
stasy before its innumerable domes, and 
prayed for the benediction of its spirit. So 
Herrmann was once a Roman cavalier. But 
when he was in Rome all the soul of his 
race awoke within him, the genius of his 
predecessors entered into his stout heart, 
and the timid youth became a fiery Alaric, 
longing to sack the city which had hunted 
Germans for gladiators for their bloody holi- 
days, and had bound them as living trophies 
to their war chariots in their triumphal pro- 
cessions. At the same time that this war- 
like spirit awoke in his mind there breathed 
through his fancy, as it were, a breath of 
lyric inspiration. He fought and he sung. 
He composed the choral which whole peo- 
ples have repeated, and wrote the invectives 
which destroyed Christian unity. He de- 
nied indulgences, the efficacy of works and 
offerings, the authority of the pope and of the 
ancient Church. In continual contests, in 
the midst of the most powerful enemies, sur- 
rounded by the generals of Charles V. at 
Worms, he persevered until he founded, by 
the energy of his will and the skilled logic 
of his ideas, the new nationality of Germany 
—the nationality which was to be the sanc- 
tuary of the emancipated conscience. From 
Luther came the German language, trans- 
formed in his controversies and his Propa- 
ganda; from Luther the German science, for 
all its greatest philosophers belonged to the 
Protestant branch, and all derived their sys- 
tems from liberty of conscience. Luther 
converted the humble Marquis of Branden- 
burg into King of Prussia, and the King of 
Prussia into the Emperor of Germany, who 
has banished the shade of the Spanish Em- 
pire in expelling Austria from the confedera- 
tion, and destroyed the basis of the papacy 
by taking away from it the city of Rome 
and the temporal power. Do we not see, 
therefore, all the importance which the re- 
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ligious movement has in the political move- 
ment of Germany ? 

Even to-day Prince Bismarck, after hav- 
ing conquered Austria and France, the two 
Catholic powers, concentrates his most vig- 
orous efforts upon the purpose of fighting 
Catholicism. Far from aiming at the sepa- 
ration of church and state, which the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples of the New World have so ad- 
mirably succeeded in incorporating in their 
laws and customs, he aims at an omnipotent 
Cwesarism, in which there is danger of mer- 
ging the rights of the human conscience, and 
with them the vitality and glory of Germany. 
War with Catholicism is the soul of Prussian 
policy. The Catholics complain that the 
million of dollars belonging to the secret 
funds, and the income of the private fortune 
of the dethroned King of Hanover, and the 
surplus of the appropriation made for the 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, a surplus 
amounting to about twenty millions of dol- 
lars, are all employed in hiring enemies to 
the Church of Rome. The dogma of infalli- 
bility has been contested, denied, placed in 
a sort of civil interdict, in contempt of those 
sound principles which counsel separation 
of all coercive force from questions of relig- 
ion and church discipline. This conduct 
surprised the persecuted Catholics all the 
more because they expected, even after the 
war, from certain words contained in the 
opening speech to the Chambers, and certain 
visits of the Bishop of Breslau, that above 
the crown of the new empire would be placed 
the ancient white dove of the days of Charle- 
magne, and that the sword, aggrandized in 
so many victories, might be placed at the 
service of the popes. 

But in the heart of Germany the antipa- 
thy to Austria and to France was kept alive 
and burning by a greater antipathy to the 
Roman Church. Since Sedan, all the world 


has seen that the temporal power was lost; | 


and since the moment in which the dogma 
of infallibility was declared, all the world 
has likewise seen that Germany was moving 
onward toward a new schism. And this 
schism was encouraged by the new-born 
political power in Versailles, as Lutheranism 





ernment entered the seminaries and man- 
aged the religious instruction through the 
official. The ministry of worship declared 
that without important modifications the 
life of the Catholic Church could not con- 
tinue in Imperial Germany. The clergy, who 
were very independent of civil authority, de- 
pended upon a foreign potentate, who was 
completely ignorant of the needs and nation- 
al aspirations of Germany. The lower cler- 
gy appeared especially dangerous in the posi- 
tions where they had been left through an in- 
difference which amounted to blind thought- 
lessness. And now that a radical change 
was taking place in their relations, as they 
were attacking certain articles of the con- 
stitution, it became necessary to examine 
with the greatest care the critical problem. 

Proceeding afterward upon this view, they 
obliged the clergy to go through the course 
of the second grade of instruction in the 
public schools, and to receive three years of 
theological training in the official universi- 
ties ; to pass examinations presided over by 


| government authority; to submit to close 


surveillance in the schools, in their church- 
es, and to give guarantees of their zeal for 
the public good; to fill vacant benefices 
within a fixed time and fixed limits; to an- 
nul all contracts between ecclesiastical su- 
periors and inferiors made in disregard of 





| the civil laws; to admit in their jurisdic- 


tion and their penalties processes foreign 
and sometimes contrary to the canonical 
procedure ; to accept the intervention of or- 
dinary judges in religious trials; to revise, 
in tribunals named for this purpose, all ti- 
tles to church dignities—in short, to change 
from a hitherto independent clergy to func- 
tionaries completely subject to the imperial 
authority. 

The Jesuits were expelled in spite of the 
great respect and little fear which the great 
| Frederick had for them. The bishops who 
| protested were persecuted, fined, and im- 
|prisoned. The faithful saw themselves con- 
| strained to receive the sacraments from hands 
| which they did not believe pure, and to bend 
|the knee before Catholics whom they con- 
| sidered not orthodox. The matter of infal- 





was encouraged in its beginning by the | libility was discussed in academies, pulpits, 
Elector of Saxony. The great theologian | taverns, and clubs, and was the cause of pro- 
of Munich, to whom the Catholic Church | found dissensions in the court of the em- 
was so much indebted, became chief of the | peror, in ministerial councils, and of noisy 
dissenting sect, who called themselves Old | scandals and disturbances in the streets. 
Catholics, as the Protestants called them-| Bismarck appears like those emperors of 
selves the old and true Christians. The new | Byzantium overbearing the councils by the 
empire did all it could in their favor and | declaration of a dogma, or the caliphs of 
against those who admitted the papal in-| Cordova regulating the relations between 
fallibility. An ordinance was promulgated | their Christian vassals and their clergy. It 
full of fines and penalties against the undu- | is doubtless gratifying to pride to enter like 
ly exalted and fanatical preachers. When | a god into the sanctuary of the human con- 
the pope issued his complaint in an encyc- | science with the word of authority in hand, 
lical against the empire, the liberal and ul-| but, alas! one never violates with impunity 
tramontane papers which copied that doc-|the nature of our being, nor attacks with 
ument were seized. The hand of the gov- | impunity the sanctity of right. 
Vou. XLIX.—No. 293.—48 
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IIl. God; the Pole of Warsaw to the Russian of 
If the schools of philosophy, defining and | Moscow his independence and his doctrine; 
making clear the idea of right, have contrib- | the Bohemian moves the bones of John Huss 
uted to the political and republican move- | and Jerome of Prague to remind the emper- 
ment in Germany, in how much higher de-| ors of Austria that he has sworn to avenge 
gree have the religious schools contributed!| them. In little Switzerland the Sonderbund 
It is an effect of our imperfect political and | was a religious matter, and in little Belgium 
social organization that scientific thought | liberals and Catholics fight for power. Bis- 
remains in the higher regions of society, in marck, who did not tremble before the vet- 
schools, among the privileged souls which eran armies of France, trembles before the 
have acquired some intellectual culture, while | clergy of the pope. In every political ques- 
religion embraces life and death, bears in it- | tion which is alive to-day upon this old con- 
self the consolation of innumerable griefs, | tinent there is a most important religious 
the encouragement of countless hopes. It} question, something having relation to taith 
illuminates every thing, from the heaven of | and dogma. 
art to the hearth-stone, from the hearth- Perhaps they themselves were unconscious 
stone to the sepulchre, kindling at once the | of it, but in discussing religious problems, 
heart and the brain, the will and the intel-| interpreting the Bible, confronting the com- 
ligence, time and eternity. mentary of the Church with the commentary 
Religious wars are over. The human race | of reason, examining if the book of Job was 
no longer goes to battle for the real presence | Hebrew or Arab, if the book of Judith was 


in the communion, for free-will or grace, for | anterior or posterior to Christianity—in all 
the divinity or the humanity of Christ. But 


these questions, which so faintly concern the 
religious controversies are not done with, nor | problems of our time, the German theologians 
ever will be, while there exist in the world | were storing up torrents of revolutionary 
those who bend the knee before sacred al-| electricity, which were to fall in thunder 
tars, and, to learn the meaning of existence | and lightning upon the heads of a genera- 
and its possibilities, give up their souls to| tion which, abandoning the old altars at 
the holy temple, which floats, like the ark | whose feet they had been born and reared, 
of Noah, in a deluge of tears. In every po-| abandoned with equal force and violence, 
litical question there is contained, to-day as | without knowing exactly why, their ancient 
well as yesterday, a religious question. The | kings and their worm-eaten thrones. 
Extreme Right of the Assembly at Versailles| We have said it before: the eighteenth 
does not so much struggle to subject the na- | century is one of the greatest ages of human 
tion to the authority of the king as to sub-| history. There are unquestionably in the 
ject intelligence to the yoke of the historic | development of the life of our race decisive 
faith, and the Extreme Left does not so much | epochs of an influence more powerful than 
fight for the republic and democracy as for | other epochs, in which the human race ap- 
the independence of thought and the reign | pears to have rested from its labors and fa- 
of reason. The Liberal ministry has fallen | tigues. In modern history the ages which, 
in Great Britain, and its fall is due, more | in my opinion, have an exceptional impor- 
than to any other cause, to questions relat-| tance are the first century, the fifth centu- 
ing to the church and to education—ques- | ry, the thirteenth century, the space com- 
tions of religion. Italy defeated Austria, | prised in the second half of the fifteenth 
which forbade her integrity, and France, | century and the first half of the sixteenth, 
which retained her capital; she captured | and, perhaps more important than all oth- 
the holy empire and the Quadrilateral ; | ers, the revolutionary century par excellence, 
conquered by force, she has triumphed by | the eighteenth. 

policy; yet she can not take the Vatican In the first century Christianity and the 
nor touch the pope, disarmed, old, and a|empire were founded. The idea of man 
prisoner, because that involves an immense | which Athens had constructed, the idea of 
religious question. Our green northern | humanity which Rome had formed, the idea 
mountains run with blood; the thunder of | of God which Jerusalem had formed, the idea 
the cannon and the roar of the Cantabrian | of the Word which Alexandria had invented 
coasts, mingled with the savage cries of | —all these ideas are united by the apostles 
war, rise to an implacable and angry heay-| and the martyrs in the conscience, by the 
en. The fire, slaughter, rapine, and ruin are | philosophers in the reason, by stoicism and 
easily explained, for our ancient intolerance | the stoic emperors, who stand like gigantic 
is fighting there with our new religious lib- | statues in those great times, in the Roman 
erty. Every time the question of the East | law. Thas arises a new society, that upon 
is awakened rise with it, as in the time of | it may descend the life of a new spirit. 

the Crusades, Jerusalem, the capital of the| In the fourth century the unity of the 
Christian world, Constantinople, the capital | Roman world is broken. The variety and 
of the Greek world—questions of discipline, | the personality of modern times appear with 
of dogma, of orthodoxy. The Cretan opposes | the first invasions of the barbarians. Pa- 
to the Turkish oppressor his right and his | gan Rome is dispossessed of her time-hon- 
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ored prestige, and the Constantinople of the 
Christians is founded which is to continue 


the work of Jerusalem and Alexandria. The | 


federalism of the new-born nationalities op- 
poses itself to the despotic aythority of the 
historic Ceesars. 
revived with a magic but ineffectual philter 
fall dead at the feet of an obscure Laborer, 
born in a stable of the people, and who died 
on a cross among slaves to become the God 
of future democracies. 
which understood all the perils embraced in 
the premature heresy of Arius, promulgates 
the symbol of the Christian faith, and pro- 
claims the divinity of Christ, that He might 
recover the rule of the world escaping from 
the disarmed hands of Jupiter, and edu- 
cate the races which are advancing, hungry 
and rapacious. The bishops persecuted by 
Diocletian return, thanks to the rescripts 
of Constantine, with the marks of martyr- 
dom on their mutilated bodies, to replace 
the material unity destroyed by the eternal 
human unity. Modern labor is founded, 
which creates and produces, by the side of 
war, which crushes and annihilates. While 
the heavens are darkened and the fields are 
flooded in blood, and the torch and sword of 
the barbarian shine ominously every where, 
in that terrible time when Amianus, the en- 
voy of Valens, could not count the Goths 
who were crossing from the other side of 
the Danube to the empire, St. Augustine, 
after having saved human liberty from the 
Manicheans and Divine Providence from the 
Pelagians, rears in the air the City of God 
as a province of peace and progress, as a 
refuge for lost hope. 

The tenth century is a century of horror. 
The idea of the imminent destruction of 
the world has seized and prostrated Europe 
in penitence. The world shudders and wa- 
vers like a ship beaten by the tempesf. All 
space is tinged with sanguinary reflections, 
because beyond them comes the angry Judge 
of the living and the dead, at whose breath 
the heavens shall roll together like parch- 
ment, and worlds shall be scattered like ash- 
es. The whole universe is the nest of death. 
Labor is suspended. Men only want ashroud. 
Kings and emperors knock at the gates of 
cloisters, anxious to exchange their crowns 
for cowls. The spade falls from the hands 
of peasants. A horrible pest dries up the 
blood, and converts live bodies into pustu- 
lous sores. The famine is so great that the 
living dig up the dead for food. The devil 
takes the place of God; he sits at the ear 
of kings; he rises to the throne of the Spirit 
beside the popes. In the air there resounds 
only the song announcing the Divine wrath; 
from the earth only the prayer begging mer- 
cy and pity. The ignorant world has such 
an idea of time that many imagine the mil- 
lennium arrived, and fear that they shall hear 
resounding in the air the shrill trumpet of 


The gods whom Julian | 


The Council of Nice,. 


| the angel calling the quick and the dead to 
| judgment. But it did not sound, and theo- 
|eratic feudalism was conquered. The his- 
|toric panic of humanity died away. Man 
| began to feel the life poured through nature, 
and his soul fraternized with hope. Para- 
| lytic Europe recovered its activity. It rose 
from its cloisters, casting its shroud away, 
and went forth to the Orient, the land of 
miracles, in search of the sepulchre of tra- 
dition, to find the cradle of liberty, and to 
bring the first appearance of democracy inte 
modern history. 

In the thirteenth century the testament 
of Catholicism is written. The Gothic cathe- 
drals are its testament in architecture ; the 
pictures of Cimabue its testament in paint- 
ing; the Divine Comedy of Dante its testa- 
ment in poetry; the Sum of Theology of St. 
Thomas its testament in science; the Sev- 
en Parties which unite the Roman jurispru- 
dence with the ecclesiastical, just as the doc- 
tors unite the fathers of the Church with Ar- 
istotle, are its testament in law ; and the two 
great popes, Innocent III. and Gregory X., 
wrote with incredible efforts its testament 
in policy. The thirteenth century is at once 
the Bible and the universal Gospel of Ca- 
tholicism. It is reconstructed, resumed, syn- 
thesized, because it has arrived at the term 
of its ideal. Since that critical day all the 
efforts which humanity makes in its onward 
journey withdraw it from that ideal, and for 
this reason the endeavor of Catholicism is 
to return to the thirteenth century. Return 
to the Gothic, say its architects; return to 
artistic mysticism, say its pre - Raphaelite 
painters ; return to the Dantesque poetry, 
say its poets; return to the Sum, say its phi- 
losophers ; return to the Parties, say its law- 
yers; return to the policy of Innocent UL, 
say the most exalted Catholics. 

But this will not be possible, because now 
comes the century of the Renaissance, the 
second half of the fifteenth century, the first 
half of the sixteenth. Nature assumed an 
incredible fecundity. Great men were born 
as never before, never since, of such lofty 
quality or in such number. The breath of 
the Divine Spirit had passed over the face of 
the human spirit. The soul of modern Eu- 


his revealers to the earth in legions. Guten- 
berg assures perpetuity to the book, the ra- 
pidity of light to ideas, the endless propaga- 
tion of species in nature to the children of 
genius in the spirit, with a rude alphabet 
of lead, and a simple machinery of pressure. 
Erasmus laughs with his immortal laugh 
at the mystic and monastic follies of the 
expiring Middle Ages. Hutten turns his 
pen into a sword, which sweeps away the 
monsters and enchantments by which su- 
perstition had kept the understanding in- 
firm. Luther vindicates the freedom of the 
human conscience. Ramus and Vives bury 
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scholasticism, the false theological Aristo- 
telianism, and summon thought to a close 
communion with nature, and a profound 
study of itself. Paracelsus finds the true 
philosopher’s stone, the principle of chemic- 
al science. Vesalius reveals the secrets of 
organism in anatomy. Porta recognizes the 
properties of concave and convex mirrors in 
the phenomena of vision, and prepares the 
telescope. Gilbert discovers the properties 
of magnetic bodies; Cardan the laws of 
equations of the second, third, and fourth 
degree, and the double nature of unknown 
quantities; Palissy, the Magian potter, the 
beginnings of geology, the treasures of the 
fossils; Servet the pulmonary circulation 
of our blood; Copernicus the modern as- 
tronomy, which gives a new movement to 
this planet, hitherto thought motionless, 
and makes the eternal and the infinite vis- 
ible, palpable, experimental. Marcilio Fi- 
cino awakes in the gardens of Florence the 
soul of Greece, evoking it with the divine 
speech of Plato. Brunelleschi crowns the 
Christian cathedrals with Roman temples, 
reised on high in marvelous and audacious 
rotundas. Leo X. revives from the dust the 
fragments of antiquity, and exalts them in 
Catholic apotheoses. Leonardo da Vinci 
finds the secret of perfect form, and Cellini 
animates with it marble and bronze, gold 
and silver. Raphael, Phidias of the pencil, 
paints the serene Greek beauty in his angels 
and his virgins. Michael Angelo reaches the 
sublime in his choruses of Alades, prophets, 
sibyls. Titian bathes the human form, sanc- 
tified and redeemed, in seas of light, in heav- 
ens of innumerable colors. Ariosto replaces 
the sombre dreams of Dante with gay and 
cheerful visions. Camoens writes the Iliad 
of navigation and labor. Shakspeare de- 
scribes the very depths of human nature. 
Cervantes extends the laugh of Erasmus 
against the Middle Ages, which had not yet 
passed from the lips of the intellectual aris- 
tocracy, to all classes, to all peoples, to all 
masses. Meanwhile heaven is illumined, the 
spirit is regenerated, and the human form 
gains strength and beauty. Vasco da Gama 
finds the extreme East, the forgotten land 
of the sunrise, the theatre of the past. Co- 
lumbus discovers the far West, the unknown 
land of the sunset. Magellan traverses the 
southernmost point of America, enters vic- 
toriously the Pacific Ocean, and shows Se- 
bastian del Cano the way to go for the first 
time around the globe; so that heavens, 
suns, worlds, nature, and conscience are re- 
vealed in all their splendor, take on new 
colors, as if to celebrate with a divine intox- 
ication of life and ideas the birth of liberty. 
If the sixteenth century created liberty 
of conscience, the eighteenth century cre- 
ated the liberty of reason. In this sense it 
is less poetical, but grander, than the six- 


ter, its tendencies, and its ideal, Germany 
begins in the eighteenth century the great 
religious movement which is to exert as 
much and as important influence in politics 
as the philosgphical movement, but with a 
very essential difference ; that is to say, that 
while the philosophical movement remains 
isolated in schools, and only through success- 
ive derivations reaches politics, the religious 
movement animates, inflames, and agitates 
the heart of the masses. The eighteenth 
century is an age of reason and practical 
sense ; an age which disperses the Jesuits 
and brings together the philosophers; in 
which councils are succeeded by assemblies 
and conventions; in which the rights of 
man are at once proclaimed in America by 
the United States, and in Europe by France. 
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NE glorious evening in October a little 
caravan might have been seen toiling 
up a steep hill in the vicinity of New York; 
said caravan consisting of a furniture truck 
filled with the personal property of Profess- 
or Douglass, and a wagon, containing his 
wife, a young friend of the family, Alexan- 
der M‘Shane, and a quantity of loose articles 
too numerous to mention. 

The professor had gone on ahead with his 
daughter Madeline. 

Mrs. Douglass glanced nervously at the 
heterogeneous mass of familiar articles piled 
up before them, and, sighing heavily, looked 
at her companion. 

“Tf only Madeline has put a few things 
away out of that first load, Aleck,” she said, 
wistfully —“ got out the tea-kettle, you 
know, and wiped off a few cups and sau- 
cers! ‘V’d so like to have a cup of tea for 
the professor !” 

Aleck turned upon the poor fady so loving 
a smile, so bright and cheery withal, that it 
lighted up his plain face wonderfully. 
“That will be all right, Mrs. D.,” he said. 
“We'll have up that stove in the twinkling 
of an eye, and we'll make those old cups and 
saucers jump. I had an eye on the tea-cad- 
dy myself; and before you know where you 
are the professor shall have a cup of tea 
that ‘ll make his hair stand on end. As to 
Maddie, you know, we can’t expect her to 
bother with these things.” 

Mrs. Douglass was silent a while ; then she 
turned her sad brown eyes upon Aleck. 
“Tt’s a great change for Madeline,” she 
said, “‘a very great change. She’s been used 
to so much excitement, adulation, and amuse- 
ment, I don’t know how she’ll get on ; but it 
was all we could do. You see, it was ruin- 
ous living in the city; the rent was so high, 
and there were so many incidental expenses, 





teenth century. And through its charac- 





and the professor’s sight becoming impaired, 
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he has not yet made up his mind how to| 
place himself.” 

Aleck listened as respectfully as if he had 
been a condensed drawing-room of afternoon 
callers; but Mrs. Douglass at last came back 
to the consciousness that she was not talk- 
ing to Mrs. Grundy, but only to poor Aleck 
M‘Shane. 

“Tt was all we could do, Aleck,” she re- 
peated; “we should have starved in that 
great hungry city.” 

“Oh no, Mrs. D.,” cried Aleck, hastily ; 
“not quite; no,indeed. I assure you I’m a 
humble individual in my way, but I could 
have kept the wolf from the door with this 
red right hand of mine.” 

He flourished the puny, bloodless hand of 
a city clerk in the air, and Mrs. Douglass 
laughed, and put her hand lovingly on bis | 
shoulder. 

“Youre such a good fellow,” she said; | 
“it’s a pity you should waste your life here | 
dangling after Madeline. She’s so spoiled | 
you can never tell whether she cares for you | 
or not; and I’m sure, the way we’re situated | 
now, I don’t see why you should sacrifice—” | 

“ Ah, Mrs. Douglass,” cried Aleck, “it is | 
the situation now that has the charm for | 
me. Maddie, being deucedly lofty, has giv- | 
en all her purse-proud friends the slip; the | 





should greet its poor tired mistress with a 
welcoming fire. What was his surprise, his 
horror, to find Madeline standing in a help- 
less attitude upon the hearth-stone ? 

“Why, Maddie,” he gasped, “ what’s up? 
Yow’re never awake at this hour!” 

“But I mean to be,” said Madeline, turn- 
ing upon him savagely. “Do you think ’m 
made up of selfishness and greediness and 
meanness, that I will let poor mamma toil 
like a slave while I lie at ease in my bed? I 
mean to get up every morning and do the 
work, and all that sort of thing, only I don’t 
know what to do or where to begin.” Here 
her voice faltered. “TI think it would be so 
much better, Aleck, if we were all dead!” 

“O Lord! no, Maddie,” said Aleck, collect- 
ing all the loose sticks from the packing, and 
making a blaze upon the hearth. “Oh no. 
Yow'll think better of it yourself presently. 
There are capabilities in this old house that 
don’t shine out on the surface. Here’s this 
old fire-place, for instance—you don’t see 
this sort of thing in a modern dwelling. All 
it wants is wood, plenty of it.” 

“An expensive luxury,” sneered Made- 
line. ‘ How are we to buy it ?” 

“Bless your soul, Maddie! we don’t want 
to buy it. The common kind of wood that 
can be bought wouldn’t suit us at all. Pil 


fiat has gone forth that neither rich nor| tell you what it is,” pursued Aleck, “I 
great shall be allowed to enter our humble | didn’t waste all my admiration upon the 


domicile, and sneer at its unfrescoed walls. | scenery as I came along; I left that for bright- 


I may thank the good Goddess of Poverty for | 
the privilege of sharing your retirement.” 

A turn in the road here brought the cot- | 
tage in view, and they found Madeline en- | 
throned upon a pile of mattresses upon the | 
porch, and the professor botanizing in a 
neighboring field. 

“What a lovely view we’ve got!” said 
Madeline. “I’ve been hoping you’d get here 
before the light leaves the shores yonder; 
it was wonderfully beautiful an hour or 
so ago, but it’s been fading gradually ever 
since. There’s only a remnant of its glory 
left. Come and look at it while it lasts.” 

“Td be delighted,” said Aleck, “ but I’m 
in a deuce of a hurry just now to get up the 
kitchen stove. Just persuade it to stay till 
the fire’s lighted, and some cups and saucers 
washed, and the tea put to draw, and I’ll be 
on hand.” 

Aleck followed Mrs. Douglass to the kitch- 
en. When he got back to the porch his 
hands were rather sooty, and a broad black 
bar rested on his nose; but it had grown too 
dark for Madeline to see these imperfections, 
and she was persuaded to go in and have a 
cup of the tea that was warming the heart 
of the professor. 

The next morning Aleck jumped out of 
bed at sunrise, and ran down the stairs two 
steps at a time. He had determined that 
the old kitchen, which had looked rather 





cavernous and gloomy the night before, 


er eyes and handsomer ones to enjoy. I was 
prospecting, Maddie—keeping an eye out for 
the main chance—and really it seems like 
Providence. You know, people are building, 
and pulling up trees, and the lots hereabouts 
are filled with huge boulders of wood. Just 
the thing for us, you seé, to surreptitiously 
cause these boulders to disappear from their 
present abiding-places, to tumble them over 
and over till they reach our premises, then 
to lever them into that capacious fire-place, 
and inserting a few precious pine knots un- 
der them, cause a tremendous blaze to radi- 
ate the darkest corner of this old kitchen; 
all this, Maddie, will be my delight 
“*Of a shiny night 

In the season of the year!’” 

Madeline condescended to smile, the ket- 
tle began to boil, a sunbeam stole in at the 
window, and shone upon the newly swept 
floor. When Mrs. Douglass came down, 
breakfast was smoking upon the table? 

“Why, Madeline,” she cried, in surprise, 
“and Aleck! I thought you were both 
asleep.” 

“Madeline says you’re to be a lady,” said 
Aleck, ‘‘ and she’s to be Cinderella.” 

“And you the prince, perhaps,” said the 
good lady, with happy tears in her eyes. 

A fortnight afterward Madeline, becom- 
ing disgusted with rural joys, declared again 
to Aleck that it was her settled conviction 
it would be better if they were all dead. 
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. if a body bile any ine. to amuse one— | 


even a parrot would do,” 


monkey !” 

“Tl bring you home a parrot to-day,” | 
said Aleck, hastily devouring his breakfast. 

“A white one, please,” said his tyrant, | 
languidly. 

“Certainly—any color you like,” said 
Aleck, and strode away to the store. 


she added, “or a 


| thankful that his sense of touch was so gen- 
tle and accurate. Aleck’s head was turned 
| with the piteous extremity of the dog, and 
the wondrous beauty of Madeline, as her 
| lithe, supple form bent over the lap of the 
| professor, her white fingers held firmly but 
| caressingly the shattered leg, and her radiant 
eyes, filled with the first tears Aleck had 
| ever seen therein, shone down upon the little 


But Aleck did not know what a rara avis a | sufferer with subdued yet glowing splendor 


white parrot was. 


one was not to be had for love or money; 
the green ones were dilapidated, belligerent, 
and profane; so he went home pondering 
over the awkwardness of persuading Mad- 
die that even this miserable little request 
was an inordinate one. 


having money enough to offer himself to 
Madeline, even if she’d have him, which she | 
wouldn’t; of that horrible tread-mill of a 
store that was devouring him body and soul ; 
and whether he hadn’t better go to South 
America and find his uncle; when sudden- 
ly he heard a low, whining cry. It was so 


human and so piteous that Aleck stood still | 


and listened. It came from the direction of 
the wharf, and was repeated again and again, 


till Aleck made his way to the very verge of 
the rotten old piles, and discovered that one 
of them had been dislodged, and in falling 


had caught and pinned fast the little leg of 
a Scotch terrier, that had no doubt come to 
grief in the pursuit of rats. It was a good 
hour’s work to extricate the leg from its cap- 
tivity, and when it was taken out, the ques- 
tion was whether it was worth the trouble, 
for it hung loose and limp, all bloody and 
bruised, and was evidently broken in two 
places. Aleck turned a little sick, and held 
the dog over the water a minute, thinking 
it best to drop it in and let it drown at once 
and be rid of its misery. But it was so 
plucky, never making a moan from the time 
it heard Aleck’s voice, and now it looked in 
his face so honestly and touchingly, and so 
Scotch withal, that Aleck’s heart warmed to 
it, and he had the bravery to take this poor 
dirty maimed little creature home to Made- 
line instead of the white parrot. 

“Tt’s a compound fracture,” said the pro- 
fessor, who had studied surgery in his youth. 
“The creature is in such a state of emacia- 
tion and weakness I don’t think it can live; 
but if you'll hold it, Aleck, I’ll set the bones 
and do what I can for it.” But Aleck’s hand 
trembled, and an awkward faintness came 
over him. Mrs. Douglass had long since left 
the scene, and it remained for Madeline to 
help her father in this delicate and difficult 
operation. Aleck held the candle instead 
of the dog, and at such an angle that the hot 
grease was in danger of dripping on the poor 
little victim, and the poor professor was 


Leaving it till after busi- | 
ness hours, he went down in search of parrots, 
and found that such a thing as a nice white | 


He thought of his | 
love for her, and the hopelessness of his ever | 


“Tf I thought she’d look upon me in that 
way,” thought Aleck, “I’d go out immedi- 
ately and splinter my leg in a dozen places.” 

But all Madeline’s sympathy and affection 
were lavished on the dog; it became the pet 
of the household ; and because it was so un- 
deniably ugly, they called it Venus. 

Aleck had certainly saved its life by dig- 
ging it out of the débris of the wharf, but 
this would bave been useless without the 
skill of the professor in setting the broken 
bones, and the professor could have done 
nothing without Madeline’s help, and when 
| all was done, the dog wouldn’t have lived if 
| Mrs. Douglass had not come to the rescue 
with her coddling soups and delicacies; so 
it became a house-that-Jack-built matter of 
| gratitude with Venus, and she loved each 

and all of them with a limitless devotion. 

A long, sad winter closed in upon the pro- 
| fessor’s family, and Aleck saw many more 
tears in Madeline’s beautiful eyes. Mrs. 
Douglass’s face wore a look of anxiety akin 
to despair, and each and all suffered alone, 
not daring to whisper to each other, or even 
to themselves, the awful calamity that 
threatened them. 

Only one of them had courage to approach 
the professor when at times his head sank 
upon his breast, and his soul shrank from 
the pitiless thoughts that assailed him. l- 
ways in the bitterest of these moments a 
cold soft substance insinuated itself into the 
drooping hand of the professor, and turning, 
he found it the nose of Venus. 

Only the professor knew, and he scarcely 
dared own to himself, the inestimable value 
of the dog as she cuddled close to his feet 
day by day, half guiding the footsteps that 
grew more and more distrustful of confi- 
dence. 

Oh, the misery of getting skillful with 
the sense of touch, the bitterness of finding 
the face of his wife growing dim and indis- 
tinct to him—a hazy veil spreading itself 
between him and the eyes of his daughter! 

Harder and harder became the strain upon 
his wasted sight as he toiled over the heap of 
manuscript in his laboratory—many a prayer 
escaped his lips that he might get his work 
into shape before the end came. 

“You see,” he said one day to Aleck, upon 
whom he had called for help in an experi- 
ment, “if the book can be published, it will 
be valuable in its way; there is in it the pa- 
tient work of a lifetime.” 
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And at that moment the awkward hand 
of Aleck jogged the professor’s arm, and out 
of his grasp upon the table dropped the jar 
of dissolving acids, which liquid rapidly and 
effectually licked up and effaced sheet after 
sheet of the precious script, while Aleck and 
the professor, powerless to save, looked on in 
a horror that partook of petrifaction. An 
ashy quiver trembled upon the professor’s | 
lips. “The work of a lifetime!” he mur- 
mured. 

“And you can’t—” gasped Aleck. Then 
he remembered all. . The blood mounted up 
into Aleck’s head, he became mad for a mo- 
ment, and seizing the heavy crucible, would 
have dashed out his brains, had not the 
strong arms of the professor compassed him 
about. | 

“Be comforted,” he said. “God is above 
us all!” But poor Aleck rushed out of the 
laboratory in hot haste to Mrs. Douglass and | 
Madeline, crying, “ I’ve ruined us all, every | 
one of us. I’m going to find my uncle, and | 
if I make a fortune, you'll see me again; if | 
not, good-by forever!” He took Mrs. Doug- | 
lass in his arms and kissed her over and over | 
again, but only once did he stoop and touch | 
the white brow of Madeline. As for Venus, | 
she had gone to the professor. Then Aleck | 


went from the hearth-stone of the little cot- 


bag, and after reading them with considera- 
ble interest and appreciation, had touched 
them to the blaze of his cigar, and watched 
them fall into ashes upon the broad veranda. 

“The lad is clean daft,” he said, shrewd- 
ly, “and a word from this quean would lure 
him away just when I want him the most.” 

As the second winter was closing in, affairs 
at the cottage wore an ominous look, for the 
professor’s sight became but a glimmer, 
and Madeline, going over to town one day, 
tricked out with the old splendor, looking 
as grand and queenly as when her poor fa- 
ther sailed on the tide of prosperity, caused 
a profound sigh to well up from the heart of 
her poor mother, and with it the wish that 
Madeline was a trifle less lofty in style, so 
that the situation would be less incongruous. 

But Madeline returned at eventide with a 
glow on her face that rivaled that in the 
western sky. 

“Congratulate me, mamma!” she cried. 
“T’ve been to see Madame Chappelle.” 

“Not to order a new dress, surely ?” cried 
the poor lady. 

“No, dear,” replied Madeline, “but to 
seek for a situation. They’ve been dissatis- 
fied ever so long with that homely young 
woman in the show-room; they want a fig- 
ure like mine there, mamma—tall and grace- 





age, and it saw him no more from that day. | fuland statuesque. I’m not to prick my dain- 


Deprived of Aleck’s cheery boulders, the | 


ty fingers with a needle, only wear out all 


hearth-stone grew cavernous and cold, the| my good clothes in receiving visitors and 
low black rafters, no longer echoing his mer- | taking orders. And we must get to the city, 
ry quip and jest, hung ponderously low over | mamma : it is, after all, a great sheltering 


the drooping heads of the little family. 

Days and weeks and months wore by, and 
not a word came from Aleck. 

“The nasty sea has swallowed him up,” 
said Mrs. Douglass. 

“Heaven forefend !” said the professor. 

But Madeline cried out that he had for- 
gotten them all. And I wish she could have 
seen Aleck when she said that cruel word— 
seen him and looked into his heart, as he 
galloped over the Southern plain, his tawny 
hair hanging long upon his shoulders, a Mex- 
ican saddle beneath him blazing with jew- 
els, his long shanks half covered with em- 
broidered leggings, his sombrero hat, and his 
silver spurs! And this gay cavalier, who 
would have delighted her eyes, was as loyal 
as when of yore he belonged to her body 
and soul. His head was full of schemes for 
making money so fast that he could fly in 
search of her, and his heart full of bitterness 
for her seeming cruelty and neglect ; for he 
had written twice, and even thrice. He had 
tried them each and all—Madeline, Mrs. 
Douglass, and the professor—and he was 
half tempted to invoke the gods in behalf 
of Venus, for he had gotten no answer, not 
one. 

How could he? His uncle, whose moral 
education had been sadly neglected, ab- 
stracted each of those letters from the mail- 


| old pile for the poor. 


They herd in there 
| together, and the houses close about them, 
| the streets and alleys hedge them in, and 
| they get comfortably lost from sight in the 
great surging crowd of humanity. The mo- 
ment an impecunious family ventures to- 
ward the suburbs, a melancholy conspicu- 
ousness marks them for its own, and they 
become the mere puppets of a malignant 
notoriety. And oh, mamma, don’t cry, please 
don’t, for, now that I can do something, I 
shall be so happy!” 

So in an amazingly short time the pro- 
fessor’s family became part and parcel of 
that vague but powerful class known as the 
working mass of the metropolis. And, in 
God’s good providence, even the professor 
was inspired to take a stand on a down-town 
sidewalk, for the sale of spectacles and op- 
tical auxiliaries of various kinds, Venus 
guiding him to and fro, keeping a sharp eye 
upon passing pedestrians, and watching the 
sales warily. The sad Homeric face of the 
professor and the sharp fidelity of Venus be- 
coming one of the landmarks in the vicinity, 
they were treated with the success and re- 
spect their various excellences merited. 

So the years went by, and in course of 
time Madeline’s capacity for business devel- 
oped, and it became a specialty of hers to 
manage the bridal toilet in a manner mar- 
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velous to behold, to loop the veil and ar-| andlooked about him in bewilderment. The 
range the orange blossoms, to drape the amused smile gave place to a flush of eager- 
train, and deftly pin the over-skirt so that | ness, a wild yearning. 


every curve of the Honiton or point should | 


“Who was that within?” he cried to his 


be seen to advantage—all in such a way | fair companion, when she came back to him, 


that the somewhat faded charms of many a| 
passée bride bloomed out for that once with | 


a brilliancy that perhaps made the sudden 


and irremediable collapse all the more pain- 


ful to those interested. 

At evening parties and stately balls Made- 
line was in such demand that it became a 
great favor to secure her undivided atten- 
tion, and anxious mammas begged for the 


loan of her magical touch with tears of | 


eagerness and entreaty. 

In the mean while Madeline’s cheeks grew 
less rounded, her brilliant color waned, her 
face lost its perfect oval, and the great, wist- 
ful, melancholy eyes shone from it like load- 
stars in distress. There were weary hours 
for poor Mrs. Douglass, and bitter tears shed, 
and sighs and regrets unspeakable; but 
these were in secret, where no eye could see, 


save those of Venus perhaps, whose lugubri- | 


ous sympathy was always close at hand. 
“To think, Venus,” sighed the poor lady, 
“that she was once the prettiest of them 
all, and fit for any nabob in the land!” 

“ Boo-hoo!” whimpered Venus, with so 
lamentable a sniff that Mrs. Douglass fell to 
laughing, and forgot her griefs for the mo- 
ment. 

One morning Madeline was sent for to as- 
sist in the invention of a toilet for one of 
the belles of the season. This young lady 
had apparently succeeded in ensnaring one 
of the matrimonial prizes then in the mar- 
ket, and to bring the chase to a successful 
conclusion a grand ball was to be given by 
the anxious mamma. The tempting trophy 
was in the reception-room, making a morn- 
ing call. 

“For you see, Miss Douglass,” said the 
mamma to Madeline, who was taking a brief 
advantage of the capacious dining-table for 
the cutting out of material, “he has all his 
time to himself, and nothing to do but kill 
it the best he can (it would be much better 
to graduate the puffs on the train). He has 
millions of cattle on the plains (put all the 
fullness in the panier, I think), and sends 
all that sticky material here for rubber over- 
shoes (I'd cut it low.on the shoulders), with 
a diamond mine all to himself in Brazil—” 

Here the door opened, and the daughter 
entered with a graceful step, but thunder on 
her brow, for the piercing whisper of her 
mamma had penetrated to her ears, and she 
had caught a few of those chaotic sentences. 
Perhaps some of them had reached her com- 

anion, for he glanced with an amused smile 
ter her through the open door, and a pair 
of big wistful eyes looked into his just for 
one second ; then the door was closed. But 


“Only mamma,” she replied. 

“There was somebody else,” he said. 
“Those eyes never belonged to your moth- 
er!” 

Whereupon the young lady became coldly 
reticent, and resisted all further entreaty. 
Aleck, sighing heavily, bade her good-morn- 
ing. . 

“What a fool I am!” he murmured, as he 
took the reins from the hands of his groom, 
“always looking for the needle in the hay- 
stack. The eyes weren’t like Maddie’s, after 
| all ; too hollow and sad;” and casting his 
own upon the sidewalk, he saw a figure 
| emerge from a side door of the house he had 

left. The face was veiled, but the form was 
pliant and graceful, and the walk was like 
—yes, certainly like Maddie’s. He drew up 
his horses for a moment, stared wildly after 
the receding figure; saw it get into a stage 
and vanish; then cursed his stupidity for 
letting it escape. 

“But I can’t,” growled Aleck, “rush up to 
every woman I meet, and tear the veil from 
her face. I can’t break through doors in 
strange houses to look after familiar eyes. 
What in the name of Heaven am I to do?” 

At supper that night Madeline told her 
mamma that she had seen that day the Grand 
Sultan whose handkerchief was in such de- 
mand. 

“He isn’t so very bad- looking, mamma. 
| He wears his hair long, and his eyes are 
| eager enough to dart through a deal plank. 
He watched me till I got into a stage to get 
rid of him.” 

“Was he insolent?” said Mrs. Douglass, 
hastily. 

“No, no,” said Madeline ; ‘only I think he 
thought he had seen me before.” 

Her cheeks glowed with the old vermil- 
ion; her eyes shone with the old splendor, 
and she ate not a mouthful—not one. 

But she was called no more to assist in 
the toilet for the ball, nor did she get one 
other glimpse of those eager eyes. She heard 
of him often and in various ways. At last, 
when the season was at its close, she learned 
that the matrimonial prize had escaped the 
grasp of all those eager competitors, and was 
about to sail to Brazil to look after his es- 
tates. 

The one bit of news consoled her for the 
other. She would rather hear of his going to 
Brazil than getting married. There was 
something in the latter probability unbear- 
ably bitter; and as to the other, it was bet- 
ter, perhaps, that he should be lost to her 
sight and hearing, for the mere mention of 
his name had become a matter of nervous 
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Aleck started up—for of course it was he— 





anxiety to her of late. 
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The fact was, Aleck had really taken pas- | 
sage in the big steamer that was rapidly | 
lading for the voyage south. He had grown | 
so tired of looking at handsome faces and | 
following graceful forms, only to be disap- | 
pointed and bafiled to the verge of madness, 


snow-flakes yonder. The India rubber ‘i 
melt, the herds gallop off, the diamonds hide 
in the wool of the seekers, the stocks go 
down to zero, and I'll be the poor devil 
again you used to despise !” 


“* Despise !” echoed Madeline, tears of joy, 





that only that night he declared to a friend, | of humility, of gratitude, of love, falling on 
with whom he was walking to his hotel, that | his outstretched hands. Aleck kissed them 


not even Venus herself could tempt him fur- | away with rapture, and looked up at a 
| 


ther, when suddenly a little dog snapped | white, wonder-stricken face bending over 


the chain that bound him to a blind man, 
and rushed upon Aleck, squealing and whin- 
ing, every stubby hair on end with very joy. 

“Why, it is Venus herself!” cried Aleck, 
catching her in his arms, and gazing with 
delirious ecstasy upon the broken chain that 


to Madeline. 


| believe in the reality of the thing. 


in some vague but tempting way led straight | 


them both. 

“Tf you'll let me take supper with you 
to-night, Mrs. D.,” he said, “it ll help me to 
I'd be 
| fit to cut my throat if I awoke and found all 
this a dream.” 

Then he turned to the professor. 

“Could you find it in your heart, Sir,” he 


His friend, having no experience with the | said, touching reverently the professor’s 


canine race, and a deadly horror of hydro- 
phobia, went rapidly across the street, and 
waved a cordial good-by to Aleck. 

“We'll meet at the hotel at dinner,” he 
added. 

But Aleck did not dine at the hotel that 
evening. Finding that Venus, after the first 
greeting, would not remain in his arms, but 
struggled to the pavement again, and, ut- 
tering a short, sharp cry, started off on a trot, 
Aleck followed her as best he could through 
highways and by-ways, under the poles of 
carts and the noses of horses. At last she 
turned down a dingy street, and ran straight 
along till she reached a little rickety two- 
story building, up the rotten stairs of which 


she clambered, and scratched twice with her | 


paw at the closed door on the landing. 

“God be praised,” cried the voice of the 
professor within; ‘‘it is Venus!” and a clat- 
ter of joyous feet hastened to the door. 

Aleck fell back and gasped for breath as 
it opened and a young woman stooped upon 
the threshold to caress the dog. She was 
in the full light of a dusty sunbeam that 
struggled through the casement. She was 
worn, she was wasted ; all the brilliancy and 
glow of her old beauty were gone; but, oh! 
oh! oh! she was Madeline! 

Finding a big form looming over her, she 
looked up and saw Aleck, with the old yearn- 
ing love in his eyes—heard him falter out her 
name. A blue pallor spread over her face; 
she clutched the landing for support. 

“Mamma,” she said, “here is Aleck 
M‘Shane. I think I’m going to faint.” 

Then Aleck’s tongue was loosed. He got 
down on his knees in the dingy corridor, and 
held out to Madeline his trembling hands. 

“Don’t faint, Maddie!” he said; “don’t, 
for God’s sake, do any thing as cruel as that, 
when I’ve just found you, after thinking 
the earth had opened and swallowed you all, 
and the fortune my uncle left me would be 
of no use, after all, to any of us. For I warn 


hand, “to go with me to Brazil? As God is 
|my judge, I believe that your advice and 
| presence there will save me from ruin. It 
|is plain to be seen, Sir, that the dog was 
sent to me.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the professor, “ by a high- 

er power.” 
| It wasamore frugal meal than ever again 
| was set before them, but I don’t remember a 
| happier one. 
As for Venus, she sleeps now on a Persian 
| rug, wears an immense diamond on her stub- 
| by tail, and fares sumptuously every day; 
| but stretched that night on some straw in 
| the corner, she tasted the rare felicity that 
is given sometimes to the humblest agent 
of God. 
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T must be fully three years ago that I 
looked for the last time upon the brown 
and purple hills that flank the dark red 
light-house of Shinnecock Bay. I had bid a 
curt farewell to my native village of South- 
| ampton; had seen the bare Shinnecock hills, 
|Tich with so many a mellow hue, sink be- 
low the eastern horizon ; canoe on back, had 
trudged across the portage at Quogue, to 
| find at last, after fourteen hours’ work, the 
| Great South Bay opening out smooth and 
| limitless in the light of the fallen sun. 
| The boat grated softly against an inner 
| beach of the sands that shut, in grassed or 
wooded succession, the sadness of the Atlan- 
tic from the placid bay. As the shadows 
| of the earth wheeled upward to the zenith, 
| broad even sheets of darkness were drop- 
| ping every moment quicker on the path I 
| had trod. No place was left for hope except 
|}among the glories that lay radiant as the 
houses of the gods about my goal. 
Chance had it that just there I gazed for 
| the last time upon the Golden-City. Never 
| before had it started into such reality. The 








you if we don’t go down there and take care | gold was pure, the dwellings those of over- 
of it straightway, it ‘ll disappear like the | earthly beings. On every tower gleamed its 
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silver battlements, and waved its banners | 


in royal pride. Surely along its streets the 
passers could not be otherwise than joyful 
and majestic, the houses stately and mag- 
nificent. 

It mattered little then that I, friendless 
and without kin, was merely a hired man 
bringing to its owner through the chain of 
bays the paper canoe that, with delicate | 
curving prow, lay like a feather upon the 
shallow at my feet. I had my hopes. I 
was shaking off a slough, hastening to a 
new, an active life, in the greatest city of 
the land. 

The singular experiences of that night 
and the following days have remained clear- 
ly cut in my remembrance. These I wish 
to relate. 

It was early spring. As the magnificence | 
of the Golden City faded the last crows flew 
cawing to the arms that old and stunted 
pines writhed from sheltered nooks along 
the coast. The uncouth form of a cormo- 
rant passed with quicker beat up and over- | 
head to choose night quarters further east. 
Then the sudden hoarse bark of a heron star- 
tled me from the chill that had begun to lay | 
an unnoticed grasp upon its houseless guest. 
I had been lost in thinking how easy a thing 
it looked to sail up the horizon to those joy- | 
ous walls. Between them and the clear wave 
at my feet was there not an open road? 

The scanty drift-wood half buried in the 
sands furnished exercise and at last a fire. | 
When, having sparingly supped, I crept be- | 
low the overturned canoe, sleep floated me | 
out in a moment from the main-land of | 
reality. ; | 


Yes, this was in truth that Golden City I| 


had seen so often far away. I was in it, | 
and face to face with its inhabitants, whose | 
beauty and nobleness of bearing fancy had 
not exaggerated. A brilliant race, of fine | 
torsos, whose lithe, well-knit frames sup- | 
ported solid heads, moved about on solid | 
feet; a rosy people, quick-eyed, courteous, | 
full of energy and slow fire; each hard at | 
work with a blithe will. How awkward 
and dull was I by contrast! But they show- 
ed no heed of my imperfections. Therefore, 
taking heart, I resolved that I too should 
soon become as beautiful and polished as 
they. Ah! I sighed, it will be long before I 
can rival even drivers here in good manners. 
Glowing with delight, I strolled on. Aro- 
matic perfumes shed themselves over certain 
streets, where flowers and vines were culti- 
vated in and about the houses; the freshest 
odors of cleanliness arose from dwellings 
plainly of the poorer class. In the grander 
Ways enormous masses of gold and marble, 
cunningly proportioned, shot proudly up, 
each a miracle of beauty and good taste. 
Into the open doors of one of these I ven- 
tured. Every thing within was in perfect 





keeping with the exterior ; the minutest o)- 
ject, the rear walls, were as elaborately 
wrought and adorned as the fronts. On 
half-completed building thoughtful work. 
men hurried their work as if they loved it. 

Buildings were like the race that raised 
them, beautiful without and within. 

Upon the quays, where clean and civil 
stevedores were singing at their work, the 
sailors lounged in genial groups. I saw them 
now and then lend a hand when any thing 
called for assistance. Nor were there any 
idle inspectors or watchmen to be seen; the 


‘ merchant knew he could trust to his work- 


man’s honor. 

Crossing the broad clean street that lay 
between a stately row of warehouses and 
the water, I looked in at a merchant’s office, 
It was a charming scene of comfort and ge- 
niality. A number of bright-faced clerks 


| were busy at desks, wonders of convenience, 


and among them, like a father surrounded 


| by his children, sat the head of the firm. 


His was not a hard, calculating face, but 
plainly that of a warm-hearted friend and 
instructor. Rising at: that moment, and 
stepping to one of his clerks, he proceeded 


to show him why he thought it better to buy 


coffee at the present market price. To this 
end the two consulted books, and did some 
calculating. Another clerk, much interest- 
ed, begged to be allowed to listen. The 
merchant referred to former accounts and 
the most private books of the firm. 

“When you set up for yourself,” I heard 
him say, “ this point will be of great value 
to you.” 

It was only necessary to look at the clerks 
to see they loved him. 

I must have presented an unprepossessing 
look at the door; but the merchant bowed in 
the kindest way. 

“Enter, Sir, enter. I see you are a stran- 
ger. Is there any thing in which I can be 
of service ?” 

The most timid would have been embold- 
ened by such a greeting. Iwentin. I told 
him I wanted employment, and was encour- 
aged to say that a place in his establish- 
ment was a piece of luck I had hardly hoped 
to meet. 

Naturally too bashful to mention salary, 
my embarrassment was relieved. 

“T make it a rule to pay low at first,” he 
said, “at least until I can form an opinion 
of my clerk; but of course you will have 
enough to live on comfortably,” mentioning 
what to my mind was a little fortune. “ You 
will doubtless wish to see a little more of 
the city before you settle down to work. I 
will give you a letter to an old friend of 
mine who has had bad luck in business. He 
will take good care of you.” 

This was a merchant who had lost his 
fortune, and, too proud to allow his friends 
to reinstate him, took boarders in his family 
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until he had recovered. As I was a stran- 
ger, my new friend walked a little way with 
me. 

The business houses were marvels of com- 
fort and stability ; their credit was on a par 
with their architecture. Such a thing as an 
embezzlement of funds, he informed me, had 
not oceurred for years. The business men 
retire as soon as they have amassed a respect- 
able fortune, and devote themselves to liter- 
ary and scientific pursuits, or such employ- 
ment as each one likes. An immense for- 
tune was a thing hardly known. It had been 
found that many moderate wealths made a 
better community, and fostered great finan- 
cial undertakings better. Thus it happened 
that young men never inherited an over- 
grown fortune, but for some years at least 
were compelled to work. Most of those who 
could afford it lived permanently in the coun- 
try ; a few passed the winter in the city, but 
the transportation was so swift and conven- 
ient that a man could have both city and 
country within fifteen minutes of each other. 

Other surprises delighted me as I left my 
friendly employer and journeyed alone into 
the town. The carriage I used was roomy 
and elegantly furnished. It contained a doz- 
en handsome chairs that fitted the figure. 
By touching a spring the back sank, and a 
foot-rest arose to form a lounge more or less 
reclining as one wished. It was an unfail- 
ing pleasure to lean back and watch through 
plate-glass windows the handsome passers, 
noting the while the wonderful effects in 
architecture. For the buildings, like the 
people again, seemed to harmonize one with 
the other. There was no overcrowing of one 
edifice by the other; each was built with 
subtle regard to the needs of its neighbors, 
so that all fitted into harmonious groups. 

The gentleman who asked my fare in an 
apologetic tone surprised me by asking the 
smallest known coin for all this luxury. I 
entered into conversation with him. He 
gave me a ticket to a debate and lecture by 
members of a conductors’ club to which he 
belonged ; the picture of his club might have 
been that of a palace. He also informed me 
that the driver, who guided his beasts en- 
tirely by the voice, was president of a great 
society for the promotion of kindness to an- 
imals. But that of which he seemed the 
proudest was the fact that a member of his 
club had originated an association to afford 
relief to certain Northern and Eastern cities 
cursed with drunkenness. Great success 
had been obtained in the worst hot-bed of 
the vice. When he called this town Bosson 
I struggled hard with memory to place the 
name. 

If I had felt embarrassed at meeting my 
employer, what was my awkwardness at 
being ushered by a little fairy into a lofty 
drawing-room, and seeing a beautiful lady 
advance from between two folding-doors ? 


| But she had in a still greater degree the 
high-bred calm, the cultured interest, that 
quiets and attracts. The soft rustle of her 
| simple but peculiar robe had hardly ceased 
| when I was already feeling for her all the 
| respectful adoration my mother might have 
| won, had she been spared me in such radiant 
| shape. 
| With an enthusiasm bordering on religion 
I kissed the smooth hand she held out to 
| mine. 

“Madam,” I said, “ you see before you a 
rude country boy, who would give part of 
his life if he could make your house his 
home; I am rough, but I can learn to be 
more worthy of a place at your table and 
citizenship in this wonderful city. I know 
you will assist me with your motherly ad- 
vice; the gratitude will be the pleasantest 
sentiment in my after-life.” 5 

She looked with large clear eyes into mine. 
“My son, you are thrice welcome.” 

Perhaps it was due to my feeling of utter 
inferiority, but I never felt more than the 
most respectful adoration for the daughters 
of my hostess. It is nothing to say they 
were lovely. Loveliness was so common in 
the Golden City that, had it not been for 
the great variety, beauty would have lost 
its effect. As it was, the tendency was to 
turn attention to character rather than looks. 

Not seldom I plied my hostess with ques- 
tions. “ How is it,” I once inquired, when 
she had refused a frank, handsome visitor 
the permission to take one of her daughters 
to the opera—“ how is it that in so advanced 
a city two pure and wise young people can 
not go to a public entertainment alone ?” 

“My dear boy,” she answered, “it is not 
exactly a violation of proprieties, but per- 
sons in our position can not be too careful. 
Besides, Angelica has been rather neglectful 
of late of her lessons in matrimonial science, 
and the professor must not find her unpre- 
pared.” 

I looked over at the slender Angelica talk- 
ing joyously with her manly admirer in the 
light of a chandelier, and marveled at house- 
keeping in connection with her. 

“Greek, you mean ?” said I. 

“Oh no! Greek she pursues without need 
of a push. But the esthetic side of domes- 
tic life is too subtile for a young girl to grasp 
readily ; whereas Sappho, for instance, whom 
I hope you too will some day read, is only 
too readily devoured by an imaginative girl.” 

Supposing very naturally that my host- 
ess’s family was an unusual specimen of 
high breeding, I entered with some anxiety 
the drawing-rooms of a friend of the family 
who gave a ball. The invitations had been 
informal, but every one was elegantly dress- 
ed. This elegance I found was partly sim- 
plicity and partly the variety of a good 
| taste, which effected what it chose with the 
| commonest material. 
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Visions of loveliness passed in light or ear- 
nest converse with admiring cavaliers, but 
among them all I caught not one envious 
look, nor did I everhear one ill-natured re- 
mark. The radiant daughters of the Golden 
City seemed to have many things to talk 
about. Books and music formed the staple ; 
wit and happy retort sparkled here and 
there in a careless gayety which was never 
impure. Sometimes a couple would become 
involved in an earnest discussion on some 
more serious or abstruse topic, but in almost 
every case an elder member of the party 
would laughingly interrupt, and remind them 
of what was fitting to the occasion. 

In dancing I noticed that the women were 
not seized by the waist after the coarse prac- 
tice usual at our rustic balls; only the hands 
touched, while the figure was free to take as 

graceful shapes as the dancer could assume. 

In spite of my unattractive exterior, all 
were kindness itself. Some spoke to me 
without ceremony: on gratefully alluding 
to it, I was told that the art of reading 
eharacter and temperament at sight had 
been so much cultivated that most of the 
company, particularly the women, could 
tell in a few moments the likes and dislikes 
of a stranger, and how far he was worthy 
of kindness. 

My informant pointed out a young man 
who seemed very much neglected by the fair- 
est of the assembly. 


“This youth,” she said, “has come among 
us with letters bearing the most distin- 


guished names beyond the sea. He is of 
royal blood, and immensely wealthy. Yet 
there are few of our better classes who can 
not gauge him as an individual, and—you 
see the result!” 

I was promising myself on the morrow a 
thousand new surprises of the perfect com- 
monwealth when the party broke up. It was 
hardly midnight, yet the air struck singu- 
larly chill. I shivered—and awoke! 


The drift-wood fire had long smouldered | 


to a little heap of ashes and scattered brands, 
my blankets were wet with a heavy dew, 
and the first dawn faintly brightened the 
east. 

The harsh change had left me dreary. The 
fire was slow in kindling. Mechanically a 
frugal breakfast was prepared and eaten. 
But heat and food work wonders with the 
saddest landscape. 
as I placed the canoe in the shallow, bal- 
anced carefully into the seat flush with the 
water’s edge, dropped paddle vigorously, 
and shot away into the Great Bay. 

A sudden exhilaration fell upon me. 
had read of second-sight. The dream was 
present to my mind. I felt it was a premo- 
nition of the glad reality toward which ev- 
ery sweep drew me a little nearer. 

The morning breeze had followed in a 
long dark line. Now it was on me. Step- 


I 


I was almost cheerful | 


ping masts and spreading dainty sails of 
muslin, I steered, paddle under arm, for that 
point on the open horizon where I had seen 
the Golden City the night before. 

How long I sailed! The sun came up, 
and stood above, strange with a haziness 
that did not conceal distant things. On 
and on! Now the wind stopped, and, pad- 
dling forward, the light boat seemed to eat 
the distance. At last, when I began to fear 
that an unknown current held me back, al- 
though seeming to fly like a bird on the 
way, I saw the further shore. Far ahead it 
lay, a long flat cloud hanging on the horizon. 

Had I run as I intended, Fire Island Light 
would have long ago shown up. Could a 
storm last night have broken through the 
narrow strip of grass-bound sand, and was 
I being drawn out to sea? On this coast 
every winter sees a change. Sometimes a 
great storm blocks an inlet with sand; then 
to save the fisheries a furrow must be labo- 
riously traced, through which the sea may 
stretch a tiger paw and scoop a passage out. 
Sometimes again, at some unlooked-for point, 
the ocean tears open a new inlet, and the 
fishing smacks put to sea above the spot 
where houses have stood for years. 

Had this last happened? I felt surer of 
one thing than of any other this eventful 
day: the run had been due west; from the 
quarter where I had seen the phantasm 
Golden City the keen lifted nose of my boat 
had never swerved. 

I looked behind. 

There, far to left and rear, arose the well- 
known warning finger of Fire Island Light; 
over against it the scattered cottages of 
Babylon; beyond both—miles on miles it 
stretched—the Great South Bay. 

Well, it was useless to wonder. The fact 
was that in some way I had passed beyond 
the bay. More than that, I was above! I 
must be on an air-river, passing over what 
heretofore had been solid earth! 

All this flashed across me in an instant. 
Another moment and I was plying the pad- 
dle desperately in the direction of the long 
dark cloud, The situation was accepted. 

The warmth brought about by rapid work 
began to thaw my frozen wits. This, I said 
to myself, is the very place where I saw the 
Golden City. Last night I visited it in my 
dream ; to-day the fancy of sailing up to it in 
person iscoming true! The realGoldenCity! 
If the dream surpassed the city to which I 
have been journeying, how much more glo- 
rious than the dream must this one prove! 
It looks dark now, because the light strikes 
at the wrong angle; but, as I near, the gold 
will come in sight! 

Now, although the boat was flying like 
| the wind, I could detect little increase in 
| the object toward which I was going. As 
aid from me was useless, I stretched myself 
at length, and fell to considering it. 
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A wedge-shaped darker mass could be 
distinguished, surrounded by clouds of a 
lighter .exture. But as I looked the central 
mass began to contract, just as a Jelly-fish in 
motion draws itself together before it beats 
the water. 

Earth it was not, nor wasit cloud. Some- 
thing between the two lay in a great prom- 
ontory, bathed by two shining rivers which 
met at the point; the broad upper end dis- 
appeared in the north. 

A mist passed rapidly over the object. 
For six hours the obscuration was complete. 
From the moment I saw it again the central 
mass grew bigger and bigger, like a bellows, 
sucking from the north and across the riv- 
ers the material of which it was composed. 
This must be the force, I thought, which is 
hurrying me. There is certainly ground 
for alarm, for who can say what fate awaits 
a person drawn into that mysterious centre ? 

It was about four hours that I had lain 
watching the peculiar shape, when suddenly 


a great black cloud arose behind it; from a | 


form like a fist shot five great fingers to the 


zenith and slowly closed upon the darker | 


mass. Then began a violent contraction ; 
vast quantities of the mass were quickly 
ejected in every direction; the hand rose a 
little and stood threatening. Thereupon a 
portion of that cast out returned, but the 
greater part did not follow. 

It was useless to conjecture ; I could only 
lie and watch. Luckily I was provisioned 
for several days. 

At the end of six hours I was near enough 
to be sure of the fact that this was not a 
cloud, but rather a great sponge. Moreover, 
when it began to contract once more, I sus- 
pected that the material ejected was a swarm 
of living things. 

The ensuing hours were long. There was 
evidently no Golden City here, but I was im- 
patient of the drawing aside of the veil, and 
the consequent tide which must bring me 
close. 

The moment came. With indescribable 


| “Can’t land here—government property. 

No baggage, I see; so it wouldn’t pay to go 
through yer. Golden City? You bet—for 
our ring it is. Look here.” He thrust his 
hand into his waistcoat and pulled it out full 
of gold pieces. 

As this was said with a horrid laugh, I 
shot on. Upon the next projection stood 
his counterpart, giving orders to a crowd of 
workmen who differed from ordinary hu- 

| manity in a less degree. 

“ What gang do you belong to?” he asked. 
Then, seeing my puzzled look, “ Oh, I see, 
you're a green hand. Ill get your papers 
cooked in a minute. You've time to do the 
neat thing by us a few times. This here be- 
longs to the Poor Man’s Friend, but I can 
fix you all right.” 

I clambered with some anxiety to the 
trembling pier. A large tin boat lay along- 
side, from which bottles and bales of bright- 
colored rags were being discharged. Carts 
jostled each other in confusion as they 
sought to come and go. 

I now perceived that I was on the edge 
of a thick population. The dark mass I had 
seen was a city, a sort of flat comb, full of 
man-like bees. The houses, if those long 
lines of windows and doors were houses, had 
nothing green growing about them. Here 
and there stood idle men dressed in broad- 

| striped clothes with chains on feet and‘arms. 
| Pointing to these men, my companion re- 
|assured my distrust by informing me that 
he had belonged to the police. I naturally 
| asked for information. 
| The dress of the police, so he informed me, 
| was to make them more conspicuous; the 
| chains, to prevent too swift a motion, or any 
tendency to use the club unreasonably. 
| Thus criminals were allowed fair play. 
| As we turned to leave the pier I saw a 
horse and cart drop through the dock, which 
closed upon them again. Very little notice 
| was taken of this. 
We picked our way along the filthy street. 
'I was oppressed with doubt whether this 


swiftness I was hurried toward the mass, and | was real mud I was walking through, wheth- 
found myself floating before one of many er the buildings and vessels had any reality 
regular projections which fringed it on the beyond the life-like pictures of a day-dream. 
shining rivers. | But I was awake and rational. 

It took some time to realize all the strange-| I now began to feel the restless hurry of 
ness of the place. The projection was quak- | the populace; it seemed as if I too must be 
ing like a bog, but a landing-place was not | at something. They worked, walked, talk- 
to be seen, had I dared to trust myself to | ed, twice as fast as any other beings I had 
land. ' |ever heard of; yet, in spite of their quick- 

Suddenly upon the extremity of this jetty | ness, what they did seemed to result in very 


I espied a living being. It was a man with little. It was not surprising that they look- ; 


a head the size of a fist, hollow chest, and | ed spare and sad. 

broad, thin shoulders. His back seemed to| We turned into a dingy office guarded by 
have fallen away, but any loss was made up| the striped police and packed. with ruffians 
in front, for his waistcoat protruded as if | baser than my guide. Two of the ugliest 
several good-sized pillows had been stowed | sat before a table on which stood a box. 
beneath it. This being regarded me con-| Shoving a little paper into my hand, my 
temptuously, and answered my hesitating | friend motioned me to put it in the box. As 
questions in Elizabethan English. | I did so one of the men looked as if he was 
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about to object, but my friend hastened to | 


assure him that it was “all right.” 

At this moment a cry of murder arose in | 
the room, and a man fell to the floor. The | 
murderer was immediately congratulated by | 
his friends present, and one of them asking 


his reason for it, he replied he was rather | 


sorry, but he was a little mad at the time. 
Under cover of the stir occasioned by the 
murder I slipped out, although Lknew my | 
friend had more for me to do. 

On the street I came in contact with a 
tall, sallow citizen hurrying by with an eager 
look on his face. He fell to abusing me, but 
at a second view changed his tone. 

“ Ah! I guess you are a stranger, Sir. Ex-| 
cuse my hastiness ; you will allow something | 
for provocation, f am sure. May I inquire 
where you come from ?” 

“The Great South,” I answered. 

“Sir,” he cried, with enthusiasm, “TI knew | 
it at first glance. A noble, chivalrous son of | 
the Sunny South. Let me grasp a hand that | 
has never been soiled with sordid labor, but 
has curbed the steed, or ministered to the 
wants of happy slaves. Sir, dine with me 
to-day! Here ismycard. Enough, apt 
your face and land be your credentials. 
am overwhelmed with business; these rail- 
roads will be the death of me!” 


So they have railroads, I thought. Well, 


I'll leé him rest in his delusion, and dine at | 
his house. 


I remembered perfectly my dream, the | 


more so for the bitter contrast the present | 
reality (for I could swear it was reality) 
presented. Nevertheless, I thought I saw 
an indistinct general likeness just here with 
a scene of that dream. 

In pursuance of the idea I looked about | 
for the office of the merchant who had 
agreed to employ me in the unreal, but at | 
least more golden, city. 

After wandering along a little further, | 
hustled by coarse fellows in rags or fine 
cloth, assailed with curses by ruffians in 
carts, I reached the office. 

“Well, what do you want?” I heard a 
gruff voice ask. It was my merchant! 

The room was small, dirty, full of grim 
desks. 
low clerks, who were hard at work doing 
nothing. None looked up. 

The voice issued from a little inner room, 
wherein sat a corpulent Golden Citizen of a 
forbidding aspect. Craft and avarice had 

made bad work with the expression of his | 
face, but I vaguely traced a resemblance. 

Feeling as if I knew him, inspired per 
haps with the confidence a dream or a real- 


ity which is too unreal inspires, I told him | 


I was a stranger in search of employment in 
the Golden City. 


“Got nothing for you!” he cried, in an an- | 
Looking over his shoulder, and | 
seeing what a different figure I cut from the | 


gry tone. 


At these sat a number of thin, sal- | 


|rest of his townsmen, he asked where | 
| came from. 

“Southampton,” I said. “ By canoe.” 

“What!* From Oversea?” he cried, get- 
ting up and bowing backward at me as if 
he had a hinge in his back. 

I now perceived the inconvenience attach- 
ing to the build of most of the men of the 
Golden City. Having no backs, and large 
development in front, it is only by doubling 

| | backward that they can bow. The facility 
is different; in general the greater the pe- 
| culiar dev elopment the harder to bow; but 
strong excitement, like fear or hope of gain, 
| has a ‘pliant effect on the stoutest. 

“T see,” he went on; “you are doubtless 
one of those adv enturous noblemen from 
Oversea, who, tired of the pomp and luxury 
of his ancestral estates, has braved alone the 
dangers of the passage, and now, by taking 
a seat in a counting-house, desires to learn 
| thoroughly the virtues of this mighty city. 
Welcome, Sir!” 

| He placed a dry hand with long thin fin- 
| gers in mine, and seemed pleased, but un- 
| comfortable, when I shook it warmly. 

Gazing at him attentively, I perceived on 
either side of his waist certain mouths, as of 

| purses, which closed with clasps. He had a 
nervous way of clicking with them. This 
began to make me wonder whether his fig- 

| ure was naturally so enormous in the waist, 
| or whether a kind of wallet hung from chest 
to knee. 

“ Ah!” he answered, proudly, “ you, if pa- 

| tient and fearless, may some day have a sim- 
jilar one. It requires a painful operation, 
which we pass in early childhood. It is 
really nothing more than a distension of the 
outer coating of the heart. With me, you 
see, it has been very successful. The rest 
| of my heart does all the necessary work ; but 
look how large the coating has grown! 

| He unclasped one of the slits, and turning 

| to the gas-light above his desk, showed me 
bundles of green, yellow, and white slips 
within. Several rolls of gold shone among 
them; the green paper I recognized as money. 
“Why,” said I, “it’s well you haven’t more 
|gold. Even a little more paper, and you 
could not get away from here at all.” 
“Very true. A profound thinker, with a 
capacity for that quick generalization for 

which your countrymen of Oversea are 80 

|famous! It does form a painful burden at 
| times, especially when you have to ory 
your friend’s paper also. But as to gold, I 

| do not care for it. Currency is the only con- 
| Venient and respectable exchange. It will 
| gradually emancipate us from foreign influ- 





| ence.” 

| “You believe, I suppose, in inflation ?” said 
| I, at hap-hazard, having heard the word a 
good deal used by the loudest talkers in our 
village. 

| “Inflation, Sir,” said he, solemnly, “is the 
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discovery of our century. It is the inven- | 
tion which will place the Golden City and | 
our land at the head of the world. Infla- 
tion is the key-note to success, public and 
private.” : 

With the feeling that all would come in 
the sequence of my dream, I hinted some- 
thing about a lodging. 

“Ah!” said he, “I forgot. An old friend, 
who failed very disgracefully the other day, 
has set up a boarding-house. His wife runs 
it until he can resume. He has taken his cue 
from our general government, and is buying 
up his own paper at five cents. He will 
be a rich man yet. Sharp fellow! and his 
wife the most pushing woman in the city! 
But you have come without baggage, of 
course. They wouldn’t like that; I will 
see.” 

We left the office together. The street 
was swarming with hurrying forms; some 
of which were not so grotesque, to my ways 








of thought, as others. Thus, as we turned 
up what was called Wallet Street, we passed 
a fine-looking man, dignified and unwal- 
leted, with features of unusual size and 
strength. He was plainly clad, and bore a 
portfolio under hisarm. The better-looking 
passers would often raise their hats respect 
fully, but my merchant had nothing for him 
but scorn. 

“Oh, he’s a writer fellow who thinks he 
knows every thing. Why, he’s had ever so 
many chances to make money by writing up 
the winning side, and has always refused. 
Afraid, I suppose !” 

Here a passer, who was an exact duplicate 
of himself, caught his arm. 

“ A son of Lord Southampton,” I heard my 
merchant whisper. Thereupon the other 
doubled back until he almost touched the 
ground. 

Just here we passed men engaged in vari- 
ous peculiar ways. Certain of them were 
seated at revolving tables, on which smoked 
little bowls of an amber-colored liquid. This 
they would taste, with countenances of the 
deepest wisdom. Others thrust canes into 
barrels and tasted what adhered; while still 
others plucked down from bales and fell to 
picking it to pieces, their faces showing the 
greatest concern. 

My comrade winked one of his small eyes. 
“Tt’s all humbug,” he whispered. ‘They 
don’t know any more after than before.” 

Ever since my arrival I had been chan- 
ging minds as to the reality of all I saw, 
but as I went up the street doubt was the 
stronger. The houses became more shad- 
owy and rotten-looking, and the inhabitants 
more lunatic and grotesque. It was darker 
too; suddenly the truth came upon me that 
we were advancing into a fog. I thought to 
see a connection between its density and the 
size of the wallets. 

The frequency and size of these had an ex- 


citing effect on my friend. A very large one 
made him enthusiastic. 

“There, young man,” said he—“ there is 
a man I tell my children to bow to with rev- 
erence.” 

“That great ugly yellow man, with a wor- 
riéd look?” 

“Worried? He may well be! I wish I 
were worried by the same thing. That man 
is worth ten sextillions !” 

A flat building, with a hideous flight of 
great steps, loomed out on the right through 
the thickest fog. A man of slender propor- 
tions stood near by, and reached his hand 
through the blank stone wall. Each time 
he did so he withdrew it filled with gold 
pieces. He would then look warily about, 
and throw them excitedly across the street 
to certain men standing before a building 
ornamented in pewter. These cast them in 
at the doorway. 

We had turned and reached the door of 
this latter, when my friend, seizing me ex- 
citedly by the hand, hurried me in. “ Look 


| there !” he cried, in triumph. 


We stood above a room more like the rat- 
pit at Mooney’s in Sag Harbor than any I had 
ever seen. On its circular floor a crowd of 
citizens, larger walleted than I had thought 
existed, were tearing about, in and out; now 
in clusters, now rushing many upon one, as 
if to overwhelm him. But at first no one 
seemed hurt. 

Some were the size of balloons. 

“ How,” said I, “ can one man support such 
enormous weights as some of these pouches ?” 

.“ That’s just it,” he answered. “ Inflation, 
my dear fellow! Some of them are stuffed 
with straw, and others are full of gas.”. 

The din and hubbub were terrific. A gro- 
tesque figure mounted on a kind of tribune, 
and holding a paper from which he wished 
to read, beat terribly with a great wooden 
hammer upon his desk to procure a little 
quiet. No one took the smallest notice of 
him, however; but each continued rushing 
upon his neighbor, his arm upraised, and 
sawing the air with forefingers outstretched, 
screaming unintelligible cries until red in 
the face. 

But every now and then, after vainly 
trying to keep down, one would rise from 
the floor, his arms and legs hanging miser- 
ably from his inflated middle, and float out 
through the sky-light, left open for that pur- 
pose. Then all the rest would shout and 
gesticulate still more furiously. 

“Gone up, gone up!” came hoarsely from 
their midst. 

An equally unhappy fate overtook certain 
others. Whether in sport or earnest was 
not plain, but one or a certain set of men 
would draw either ox-horns on their heads 
or bears’ claws on their hands, and set upon 
a single comrade or a small knot of men. 

At the touch of these magical instruments 
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the wallets of the assailed would often ex- 
plode with a report, or collapse with a dull 
clang. In the former case they were over- 
inflated; in the latter their greatness had 
been simulated by a cleverly contrived lin- 
ing of brass. 

“What becomes of them?” I asked, with 
some concern. 

“The Great Black Hand squeezes them 
out.” 

I turned willingly away from the scene 
of painful eagerness below me. As we work- 
ed our way out through an anxious-looking 
crowd, I caught by sympathetic reflection 
the worry and care which seemed to torment 
them all. Something oppressed me vaguely. 

“T thought,” said I, sadly, “that stocks 
going down was a bad sign.” 

“Ohno. Some people are seared at this, 
but it all stimulates business. Immediate 
cause is as follows. The farmers out West 
must have lower freights on railroads to 
send their crops to market. Now when 
Weed gets things fixed, he’ll have a law 
putting down freights. But Weed has just 
got control of all the railroads and the cen- 
tral government, and when he puts freights 
down, railroads will stop making money, and 
stop paying people who hold their stock. 
Consequently no one wants to keep their 
stock, every one tries to sell at any price, 
and down goes your market! Yon arrived 
very opportunely; this is a Wallet Street 
panic.” 

“But I thought inflation was the cry.” 

“Oh, well, every thing can be overdone. 
We must have low freights. Why, the West 
is standing still. Hasn’t been a new road 
chartered for two months.” 

“But if the existing railroads make no 
profits out of low rates, how can you expect 
people to invest their money in new ones— 
for I suppose they build the roads ?” 

“Well, when Weed gets going you will see 
the right thing done. We'll have govern- 
ment railroads, and all these presidents and 
stock manipulators can pack up. You have 
no such troubles in your well-governed land.” 

I thought of the only government and the 
only railroad I had ever seen—old Judge 
Sammis and the Sag Harbor branch. 

The gloom, physical and moral, that hung 
over Wallet Street made me hear with little 
surprise that most of the men I had seen 
were really blind, although they moved 
about as if they saw. It was a relief to turn 
into the main artery of this extraordinary 
place, a narrow street firmly wedged with 
vehicles, which moved on a few inches every 
five minutes. The air was thick with curses. 
It seemed to madden the drivers to see the 
furious crowd boiling past them. Indeed, 
these exasperated men were, I think, the 
only citizens I had seen at a stand-still. 

The fog was lighter at a point where five 
roads met; we gained an open space. 





Looking up, I saw the dim outline of the 
Great Black Hand streaming high above us 
in the sky. I besought my friend to ex- 
plain more fully its meaning. 

His face fell. 

“T suppose,” said he, meditatively, “we 
love wealth here so much because it is so 
easily lost. Other things—knowledge, for 
instance—are kept without difficulty, and 
therefore are not so valuable. Now the 
Great Hand is the surest ruin to wealth. It 
comes suddenly and without warning; it at- 
tacks great and little fortunes alike; the 
city shrinks in its grasp, and the country 
about is filled with despairing fugitives. 
Many wallets burst; some victims are sacri- 
ficed. It is stagnation to drag on existence 
in the country; fresh air and exercise only 
plague them with regrets. To win back 
their former joys they must drudge as before 
by day, and hurry out into the country at 
night, until with swollen wallet they may 
perhaps return to die within the limits of 
the Golden Town.” 

“That accounts for the sadness I see on 
every face.” 

“Many business houses closed their doors 
when that shadow fell upon them yesterday. 
Clerks and principals have been hurried into 
the outer world. That over there we call a 
Suspension. It wasn’t the directors’ fault; 
they are very good fellows; it was a railroad 
did it.” 


At a certain point the way was blocked 
with workmen, poor women, pinched clerks, 


and needy of all classes. They were be- 
sieging a green door. This had been a place 
of deposit. The day before payments to de- 
positors had been refused. 

“But,” said I, “if a railroad with high 
freights has brought them to this, what ruin 
will not railroads bring when low charges 
begin ?” 

“Well, they’ve got to come down all the 
same. Oh, we would do very well if people 
would only circulate their money, Just now 
they hoard it, instead of buying foreign 
clothes and wine, and that makes a tight 
money market.” 

I remembered the bottles and ribbons I 
had seen discharging when I first set foot in 
this unnatural place. 

“This,” said my guide, pointing to a low, 
dingy-looking building standing in a garden 
—this is the Golden Hall, where the city 
officers preside. It cost fourteen millions, 
and is not yet finished. Let us go in and 
see Weed.” 

We entered, and found that all the parti- 
tions had been knocked away to form a hall. 
This was to accommodate an immense man 
who sat on a wheeled chair, and whose wal- 
let was so marvelously distended that it had 
to be supported on a trestle. He had a 
bloated and cunning face. It was plainly 
his disfigurement which lent him such weight 
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in public estimation, but he also enjoyed the | 
name of the Poor Man’s Friend, and his two 
body-servants were judges. 

As soon as he caught sight of me he spoke | 
with a thick voice, 

“Well, young feller, voted for me yet?) 
Yes? How often? Only once? Well, you're | 
green yet. Do better next time. Here, take 
hold.” 

He handed me a piece of green paper, | 
which promised to be a hundred dollars. 

“You're a deep hand,” said my friend, | 
with evident admiration, as we left the hall, | 
“Voted already, and for Weed! You will | 
do. You ought to have been born in the 
Golden City.” 

I learned several interesting particulars | 
about Weed. He was governor, mayor, and | 
comptroller all in one. The citizens had | 
argued that a new and empty man would | 
only repeat the same story, and plunder till 1 
he too was full. It was better to keep Weed 
now he had gorged himself. There was now 
a direct communication between his wallet 
and the treasury; in fact, it was the treas- 
ury. My friend added that there was great 
discontent, but that Weed held the cards, | 
and to all complaints asked, mildly, “ what 
they were going to do about it.” 

Noticing a deep moodiness on the face of 
my friend, I tried to find the cause. At last, | 
in a burst of confidence, he told me a sad 
tale of oppression. It appeared that the 
tax-collectors of the general government 
had passed his goods as correct, but that 
government spies had been introduced into 
his office, and had unearthed a small under- 
valuation that no one had perceived. To 


avoid the closing of his business and a long | 


litigation with a powerful government, in 
which his reputation would have been ruin- 
ed, he had consented to compromise the 
claim. The tax unpaid was ten dollars. 
He had been forced to buy himself off for 
one hundred thousand! 

“ But you are not guilty; 
posed to be a free country.” 

My merchant shrugged his shoulders. 
“They say,” said he, “that the tax officers 
don’t know when an under-valuation oc- 
curs, and so they must have spies and a 
Seizure Bureau. They are an ignorant set. 
Don’t know their geography even.” 

“But can they not learn in time?” 

“They don’t stay long enough for that. 
You see, they are appointed because they 


and this is sup- 


are friends of influential persons in the gov- | 


ernment. The tax-collector pretends to ex- 
amine them for office, but it is all a farce, 
and then as soon as government changes 
they are cast out of place.” 

Alas! thought I to myself, what hope for 
this sordid land? The general government 


|advised him to have mercy on us. 





‘narrow benches on the sides. Upon these 
| sat two lines of people, while three or four 
|Tows stood or leaned at different angles be- 
tween them. No one could move; it was 
| oppressiv ely hot; and a little bell kept ring- 
ing every moment near my ear. The vehicle 
lurched violently, the windows rattled, and 
every now and then the horses fell down. 
| My comrade thought he was indulging me 
|in an aristocratic whim when he agreed to 
| take a seat with me on the top. 

All at once the wagon came to a stand- 
still. On the street a ruffian had called on 
us to stop, and now compelled it by leveling 
a pistol at the driver. He was uglier, but 


| showed more back, than most of the citizens. 


A scream arose from the shapes within, 
“Don’t shoot! don’t shoot!” 

“Well, get out, then—every mother’s son 
of you!” 

The whole party hurried out in a moment. 
The man was soon surrounded by a crowd, 
| which seemed to sympathize with him, but 
Under 
cover of this diversion the passengers rush- 


}ed in again, and we drove away. 


“ Poor fellow! he’s drunk,” said my mer- 


| chant, aud hastened to speak of other things. 


He began a eulogy on the city. I could not 
but marvel at the strangeness of his modes 
of thought, the singularity of his taste. An 
overgrown structure, loaded with coarse dee- 
oration, made him hope that some day the 
whole main street would be built exactly like 
it. Yet the existing architecture was monot- 
onous enough. Here and there a building 
had tried to lift itself above its comrades, 
and wore a smirk of self-conceit. Such were 
always out of place in regard to their sur- 
jroundings. They called attention by incon- 
gruous ugliness, instead of pleasing the eye 
by harmony with all about them. But wher- 
ever one had presumed to shove itself above 
the common level, a neighbor was engaged 
in a still harder effort at notoriety. 

My friend informed me how much his ear- 
riage cost as we drove to the dinner to which 
I had been asked. On the most fashionable 
street we were ushered into a narrow house. 
Large paintings and solid stone pitchers 
eight feet high were the ornaments of the 
hall. The drawing-rooms, lit by caleinm 
lights, contained a number of citizens and 
citizenesses of the most approved Golden 
City shape. Presented as a scion of Oversea 
nobility, any thing awkward in my dress or 
manner was admired for its high-bred oddity. 

By careful questions to one and another 
of the guests I learned a good deal of news 
concerning the town, and confirmed some of 
my own observ ations. 

The day of the Golden City i is limited to 
twelve hours, six of which are so brilliantly 





is as rotten as the city! 

We took a conveyance into the heart of 
the city. It was a cylinder on wheels, with 
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lighted that night may be said to have no 
existence. The shortness of the day proba- 
| bly accounts for the haste with which every 
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thing is done, a haste that strangers feel | looked at a moment ago was a residence of 
very painfully, and which, sooner or later, | beings not all bad—no, nor all good either, 
they imitate. Like watches that after a|I am confused. I seem to have seen three 
certain time will tick alike, the stranger cities, but which of the three is the real one 

gets his pulses beating to the common tune, | I can not decide.” 
and loses all estimate of time according to; While I pondered in great doubt at the 
his old standard. | moment of my own identity, a general move 
The city has two movements each day—a | was made. When we entered the drawing- 
contraction at dusk, and an expansion at , room I was compelled to recall myself. Then 
sunrise. Its buildings can not be otherwise | I found that while I still perceived the gro- 
tesqueness of my surroundings, I had be- 


than soft, for, like a gigantic sponge, it 
squeezes out its inhabitants in the evening, | come alive to the good points in those about 
only to draw them, and many new citizens| me. I could not but mark the lack of good 
besides, back again into itself inthe morning. | health in the citizenesses, but I enjoyed their 
But the Bigwallets can buy dwellings in | sprightliness, and learned to admire their 
the upper city, and when the ebb comes fragile beauty. These ladies were undoubt- 
they catch and lodge in these; the Little- edly absurd. They wore a deep sole on one 
pouches, on the other hand, are cast out over | of their shoes in order to cause them to lean 
the rivers or far beyond the town. Such | very much to one side, but they defended 
were the semi-diurnal movements I had | the fashion cleverly. They wore great loads 
marked from my canoe, but little had I then | of hair on their heads, and their clothes were 
guessed their meaning. I remembered the | alarmingly open about the breast; but this, 
sparkling mist that hid the city for six | too, was a matter of habit. 
hours, and the swelling of the central mass,| I should have enjoyed my friend’s sump- 
which had been stopped by the grasp of the | tuous house more had I not been informed 
Great Black Hand. by my late host that the merchant’s estab- 
The women at length arose and left the | lishment was on a scale his earnings did not 
room. The men staid. Our host now led | warrant. Indeed, it seemed that in spite of 
the talk to his own travels and affairs, giv- | his apparent wealth many knew him to be 
ing us his opinion of certain members of his | insolvent. 
own profession—the law—who had object-| This tormented me much. But another 
ed to certain transactions he had had with | cause contributed to my discomfort. I had 
corrupt railway magnates. While he de-| been sleeping so much in the open air on 
nounced his opponents, and strove to prove hard ground that the sight of the soft bed, 
himself an honest man, I wandered over to the closeness of the room, oppressed me with 
a window-seat, where I was delighted to) a leaden weight. I suddenly remembered 
find the face that had so pleased me in Wal- | the canoe—a boat not mine, but intrusted to 
let Street, that of the “writer fellow.” | my charge, to be delivered in good condition 
The benevolence of this eitizen’s features | to its owner. How could I have forgotten 
emboldened as much as his intellectual head | it? What chance was there to find it safe? 
and dignified presence pleased me. It was| I slipped from the house and hastened 
not long before I had frankly acknowledged | down the city. Yes, there it lay, untouched. 
the sad impression the city had made. | I was tempted to explore the quiet river by 
We talked a long while. In the kindest | the light of the thousand lamps. Stepping 
manner my new friend gave me to under-|into the narrow boat, I skimmed forward 
stand how harsh my judgment was, but | toward the upper town. 
how natural that so inexperienced a person; All at once the light vanished. I was in 
should so err in that direction. Suddenly | utter darkness, and borne away by a descend- 
he turned and pushed open the casement. ing stream. After alittle I heard below me, 
*“ Look steadfastly down, and tell me what | I was sure, an even beat and rush of water. 
you see,” he said. A moment later it began to lighten; a bank 
I leaned out, and gazed steadily down at| loomed up through flying mists; a moon 
what seemed a chaos of gray clouds. As I| started into sight and stood above. Then 
looked my eye-sight seemed to pierce the! I saw the houses of Yonkers, and the stern 
clouds, and I saw below a great town. Aft-' light of a steamboat hastening down the 
er a little while I seemed endowed with a) Hudson. 
telescopic power to see the going and com-| Yonkers was my destination, and I had 
ing of the inhabitants, and all the details of | reached it; but how? 
the city. | Some explanation to the incredulous seems 
Surprised, I drew back to cast a question- | imperative. 
ing look at my friend. He smiled ina kind-| There is, then, a bare possibility that, wind 
ly way, and closed the casement. | and tides agreeing, a canoe containing a man 
“At present you could not see as much |in a trance might float out to sea through 
again. It will take time for you to regain the | Fire Island Inlet, in at the Narrows, and up 
power by yourself. But what surprises you?” the Hudson. 
“The difference,” said I. But I was not insensible, traly! 








“The picture I | 
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Bry JOHN 


An! well I love these books of mine, 

That stand so trimly on their shelves, 
With here and there a broken line 

(Fat “ quartos” jostling modest “ twelves”), 
A curious company, I own; 

The poorest ranking with their betters: 
In brief—a thing almost unknown— 

A Pure Democracy—of Letters. 


A motley gathering are they; 

Some fairly worth their weight in gold; 
Some just too good to throw away; 

Some scarcely worth the place they hold. 
Yet well I love them, one and all, 

These friends 80 meek and unobtrusive, 

Vho never fail to come at call, 

Nor (if I scold them) turn abusive! 


If I have favorites here and there, 

And, like a monarch, pick and choose, 
I never meet an angry stare 

That this I take and that refuse; 
No discords rise my soul to vex 

Among Hage d eaceful book-relations, 
Nor envious strife of age or sex 
To mar my quiet lucubrations. 





MY BOOKS. 


% SAXE 


And they have still another merit, 
Which otherwhere one vainly seeks, 
Whate’er may be an author's spirit, 
He never uninvited speaks ; 
And should he prove a fool or clown, 
Unworth the precious time you're spending, 
How quickly you can “put him down,” 
Or “shut him up,” without offending! 


Here—pleasing sight !—the touchy brood 
Of critics from dissension cease ; 
And—stranger still!—no more at feud, 
Polemics smile, and keep the peace. 
See! side by side, all free from strife 
(Save what the heavy bm od may smother), 
The gentle “Christians” who, in life, 
For conscience’ sake, had burned each other 


I call them friends, these quiet books, 
And well the title they may claim, 
Who always give me cheerful looks 
(What living friend has done the same 2); 
And, for companionship, how few, 
As these, my cronies ever-present, 
Of all the friends I ever knew 
Have been so useful and so pleasant ? 





Chitar’s 


HE characters in the old English novels who 
swear copiously upon every occasion, and 
who clinch the most indifferent and vapid obser- | 
vations with a zounds and a damme, are not now 
held to be masters of a forcible style, but merely 
of one that is brutal and repulsive. Indeed, the 
one characteristic common to all the great mas- 
ters of style is restraint and moderation. ‘They 
do not heap epithet upon epithet and superla- | 
tive upon superlative, but a superior gravity and 
sweetness always attend them. A painter would 
technically say of the best literary style that the 
prevailing tint is a cool gray. For even in the 
most highly wrought passages the words are so 
fit and expressive that there is no sense of excess, 
or, so to say, of mere noise. The masters under- 
stand their instrument. ‘They never strain it, 
and they scorn to play tricks with it. Hence 
their style is both forcible and flexible, but with- 
cut effort or grimace. How many a musical vir- 
tuoso seats himself at the piano and struggles and 
wrestles with it, smiting the keys as if to produce 
the variety of a full orchestra, tugging for an im- 
possible effect, and by his contortions and fury 
fixing attention solely upon the painfal and in- 
adequate performance! You see a posturer or a 
gymnast; you do not hear music. But when 
Rubinstein seated himself in the same place the 
mastery was so perfect that the instrument van- 
ished, leaving only music. 


This cool moderation and freedom from excess | 


are finely shown in Hawthorne and Thackeray, 
and a late reviewer points out the same quality 
in Bryant’s poetry. And since it is always so 


delightful and effective, why might it not be | 


wisely cultivated by writers for the daily press ? 
‘Their proper aim is to be really effective: yet 


they—or rather we, since the magazine and the | 


newspaper are not now widely separated —we 
constantly confound effect with sensationalism. 


The mistake is like the effort to be emphatic by | 
Milton and Addison and | 


the use of italics. 








Easy Chai. 


Burke and Bacon and Emerson and Hawthorne 
are much better models than Mr. Pott, of the 
Eatanswill Gazette, with his brush of vermilion. 
Mr. Pott is a blackguard, but blackguardism is 
not force. To call an opponent a pitiful whelp 
and imbecile caitiff, to describe a magistrate as 


| a muck-worm and an earwig, or a stupid rascal 


and a fat-witted knave, is not vigor, but extreme 
feebleness. A common drab, or a bar-room sot, 
or a ** dock-walloper” is a master of that kind of 
force. ‘To call such writing strong and maseu- 
line is as ludicrous as to call spitting in a man’s 
face a neat retort. ‘A reptile contemporary,” 
said Mr. Pott, ‘‘ has recently sweltered forth his 
black venom in the vain and hopeless attempt 
of sullying the fair name of our distinguish- 
ed and excellent representative, the Honorable 
Mr. Slumkey.” The contemporary is further 
described as a crawling creature, a nameless 
wretch, and fiendish. Mr. Pott, and Mr. Slurk 
of the Independent, would both undoubtedly 
have thought Addison’s Freeholder excessively 
tame. Had they read Addison's exquisite sat- 
ire upon the Tory fox-hunter who exclaimed 
that there had been no good weather since the 
Revolution, and who, although he had not time 
to go to church himself, had headed a mob at 
the pulling down of two or three meeting-houses, 
| they woukl have probably asked what of it, and 
have sneered at the namby-pamby Miss Nancy 
who had not vigor enough to call a ‘Tory ad——d 
old fool. 
Mr. Sanborn, in a late article upon Journalism 
and Journalists, mentions Mr. Greeley’s sneer, 
that ‘‘of all horned cattle a college graduate in 
a newspaper office is the worst.” Had Mr. 
| Greeley been a graduate, he might, indeed, have 
expressed his dissent with an opponent by say- 
ing, ‘*You lie, you villain, you lie!” but he 
would hardly have thought it a forcible style of 

writing in any other than the fish-market sense 
of force. A style which would not become hon- 
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est men in conversation, which would be justly 
thought coarse and vulgar, does not change its 
character because it appears in a newspaper. It 
remains coarse and vulgar, and those who are not 
of that kind know it to be so. ‘The other day a 
newspaper described a public man as an oaf and 
a witless zany. If ‘‘ calling names” is vigor, it 
was forcible writing. If not, it was as forcible 
as profanity, but no more so. ‘Ihe object of 
criticism of public men and measures is partly, 
at least, persuasion. 


attention to the fact, and shows why it is wrong 
or impolitic. It is certainly conceivable that 
the officer wishes to do right, and will candidly 
consider arguments. But that he may do this 
there must not only be arguments to consider, 
but arguments stated in a way to lead to con- 
sideration. When, therefore, the newspaper so- 
licits his attention by saluting him as a fatuous 


maggot, he knows, and every body else knows, | 


that no argument is intended, but only ribaldry 
and denunciation, When a man exhorts you, 
**Come, let us reason together,” by squirting 
foul water in your face, something else than rea- 
soning will probably follow. 

If, however, it be too visionary to suppose 
that newspaper comments are of any use, or are 
meant to produce any impression except that of 
impudent smartness upon the part of the writer, 
then Billingsgate epithets may as well be con- 
sidered forcible as the finest passages in litera- 
ture, and Mr. Pott is very much superior to 
Milton or Addison. It is, nevertheless, a foolish 
illusion to suppose that moderation of phrase 
and courtesy of tone are signs of weakness or 
tameness. Junius is not most effective when 


most vituperative, and Junius is swiftly passing | 


into oblivion. The French at Fontenoy who 
politely invited the enemy to fire first were not 
cowards, nor did they spare their own volleys. 
Even Sir Lucius O’Trigger does not come upon 
the ground and denounce his adversary as a ma- 
lignant pismire ; but his aim is not less sure be- 
cause he lifts his hat before he raises his weapon. 
Many a young writer for the press is weak—that 
is, full of superlatives and fury—because he is 
afraid to be strong—that is, moderate and rea- 
sonable—and one good way for him to correct 
his style, and thereby to command attention and 
influence, is to reflect as he writes that his read- 
ers are quite as thoughtful and intelligent as he 
is, and that the public which most newspaper 


writers seem to have in mind does not really ex- | 
Those per- | 


ist as a newspaper-reading public. 
sons, for instance, who think that their oppo- 
nents in politics are all knaves or fools are not 
readers of newspapers ; while those who are read- 
ers do not need to be told, to prevent them from 
transferring their allegiance, that every thing 
which the other party does is base and corrupt, 
and that all its leaders are scoundrels. And the 
same intelligence which enables a reader to re- 
tain his convictions, although he knows that 
many honest and able men differ from him, also 
enables him to perceive that fury is not force nor 
sheer blackguardism vigor. 


Tue return of the victorious crew at the Sar- 
atoga University Regatta and the reception in 
New York may justly be described as ‘‘ jolly.” 
That word of universal application in the mouths 


If a public officer is pursu- | 
ing a wrong or injudicious course, the editor calls 


of the English, from the praise of a Madonna 
of Raphael to that of a saddle of venison, was 
never fitter than on this great occasion. The 
old song invites all concerned to give a loose 
to joy and pleasure, and the dons of Columbia 
College and the revered graduates and alumni 
had evidently turned out for that very purpose. 
When the throng reached the college, the presi- 
dent fairly overflowed with enthusiasm, and em- 
_ braced the world in his generous eloquence; and 
at the Windsor Hotel Mr. Coudert made a speech 
of weleome which sparkled and foamed with en- 
tire abandonment. ‘* Your worthy president,” 
said the orator, ‘‘made an address at the col- 
lege, and I am sorry he did so, for he just took 
the wind out of my sails. [Laughter.} I had 
| language of chaste eulogy prepared for you, but 
| when he pictured the maidens of Hong-Kong 
| dreaming of you, and the dark-eyed sisters of 
_ the Ganges rejoicing at your success, I felt then 
that he had played me a scurvy trick—if he wil! 
| pardon me the utterance.” It was capital fool- 
| ing, and never were there a happier set of heroes 
| than the blue-and-white-ribboned victors, or a 
| more sincerely congratulating company of friends 
than the alumni. Every man who had ever grad- 
/uated at Columbia felt that he had taken fresh 
‘honors. They were all admitted ad eundem. 
| The halt and decrepit, the lazy and gouty, Co- 
| lumbians from the year ’20 up to this chief and 
| glorious year ’74, all thought that they too had 
| won the great race. To be sure, they had not 
actually held the oars, but that was nothing. It 
was Columbia that had led the field, and they 
were as much Columbia as any Goodwin, 'Timp- 
| son, Seligman, Cornell, Rees, Rapallo, or Gris- 
wold of this blessed year ’74. 
It was a sudden splendor for Columbia, for 
‘somehow it had not been considered a foregone 
conclusion that the city boys would win. One 
| damsel we knew had ventured before the great 
‘day to name Columbia against Harvard and 
Yale, but her choice was greeted with the good- 
;natured laughter of those other champions. 
| But when, the day after, Harvard and Yale were 
| warmly proving to. each other, now on one side 
that nothing was plainer than that Harvard 
| fouled Yale, and now on the other that it was 
| evident to an unprejudiced child that Yale fouled 
| Harvard, Columbia fluttered serenely over the 
contest in triumphant white and blue. Certain- 
ly it was a great day for Columbia, and the maids 
of Hong-Kong and the houris of the Ganges may 
well attend to the matter. For it is rumored 
| that the awful question of co-education has in- 
| vaded even the sacred precincts of the Columbia 
_ trustee meetings; and when the learned presi- 
dent in his speech to the Olympian victors de- 
clared that on that day the existence of the col- 
lege was known in Bombay, Calcutta, and Hong- 
Kong, did he mean to invite these dark-eyed ones 
‘to share the Columbian recitation and lecture 
/rooms? It is true that the allusion to maidens 
and sisters was the gloss of the later commenta- 
‘tor at the Windsor, but his remark may be sup- 
‘posed to be the fruit of which the presidential 
hint was the blossom, and we may surmise that 
our staid and sedate Columbia means to lead in 
other contests than those of the oar. 
And now that the noise of the captains and 
, the shoutings have died away, what shall be said 
of the annual university regatta? Last year 
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there was great doubt as to the victory whether 
of Harvard or Yale, and the feeling was very 
sore. This year—Harvard third, Yale ninth: 

a foul, and great fury. Nothing can be more 
desirable than physical training with the colle- 
siate studies. Indeed, the air of the academic 
halls fairly hums with the music of mens sana 
in corpore sano, which seems to the young ath- 
lete the most comprehensive and conclusive ar- 
gument. ‘*Let me assure you,” said the pres- 
ident of the college to the young Columbians, 
‘in the name of the Faculty and the Board of 
Trustees, whom I represent, that it will be their 
pleasure to aid and assist you in carrying forward 
any thing that may tend to the physical develop- 
ment of the students.” There is not a college pres- 
ident or professor in the country who would not, 
within reason, say the same thing. ‘‘ Fear God 
and walk a thousand miles in a thousand hours,” 
is the golden rule of muscular Christianity. It 
is the protest against monkish sentimentality 
and morbid weakness. So might the athletic | 
collegian say, ‘‘Cut ponies and win the boat- | 
race.” It would be an exhortation to honest | 
study and to generous exercise. But the stu-| 
dent should not forget that one star differeth ! 
from another star in glory. The purpose of 

colleges and delightful studies is not to graduate | 
Mr. Westons nor brothers Ward, however deftly | 
they may handle the oar and walk from pole to | 
pole. It would be a misfortune if an accident | 
or an episode should become of more renown or 
importance than the purpose itself. If on the| 
day of the Saratoga victory the existence of Co- | 
lumbia was for the first time known on the| 
Ganges and the Hydaspes, as is very probable, 
let the reflective Columbian consider that Ox- | 
ford and Cambridge were known at Hong-Kong | 
before Putney was heard of. Noble sports, ath- | 
letic exercise, generous gymnastics, high phys- | 
ical development, are to be promoted in every 
excellent way. Is the university regatta an ex- 
cellent way? 














Tue bold attitude of Bismarck in subordina- 
ting the Roman Church, the power once supreme 


over nations, to the laws of Germany has natu- | 
rally exposed him to assassination. ‘The Church | 


should net, however, be held responsible, except 
so far as its teachings tend to justify the means 
by the end, and so far also as it resists real edu- 
cation and enlightenment. Yet for centuries 
every fearless and powerful foe of the hierarchy 
of Rome was in danger of the fanatic’s dagger, 
and the student of history will not forget that 
Muretus congratulated the pontiff upon the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, and that a medal was 
struck in commemoration of that bloody night. 
To the Northern races there is something pecul- 
iarly repulsive in assassination, and there is per- 
haps but one assassin who is regarded with any 
kind of admiration. The heart refuses to con- 
demn Charlotte Corday. ‘‘I killed one man to 
save a hundred thousand; a monster to save the 
innocent; a ferocious beast to save my country!” 
But assassination can no more be tolerated or 
justified because one assassin seems to have been 
a benefactor to the race than despotism because 
despots are sometimes good men. 
Staél praised a beneficent despotism to the Em- 
peror Alexander of Russia. ‘*‘ Ah, madame,” 
he replied, ‘‘it is only a happy accident.” 


Madame De | 


The heart refuses to condemn Charlotte Cov- 
day, but the man who shot at Bismarck may 
plead her example. That is the evil. It is not 
enough that the purpose seem to the actor to be 
pure and his spirit sincere. Young Blind be- 
lieved a republic to be the guarantee of the pop- 
ular welfare, and that Bismarck prevented its 
establishment. Bismarck, therefore, to the ar- 
dent and honest mind of the young man, was 
the foe of the race. To slay such a foe was a 
sacred duty, and to fall in the attempt was to die 
a martyr to humanity; so he fired at Bismarck. 
Kullmann, we may easily suppose, thought the 
same man to be the enemy of souls and the vice- 
gerent of the devil; and he fires also. ‘The pur- 
pose of both was pure, and both were undoubt- 
edly sincere; but could such considerations ex- 
cuse them, society would crumble into chaos. 
For what reason has the assassin to doubt that 
his victim is as sincere as himself, and by what 
right does he presume to judge, and then exe- 
cute his judgment beyond redress? The wise 
Italian Massimo d’Azeglio, the story of whose 
beautiful life renews faith and hope for Italy, 
said, most truly, ‘* Nothing can excuse assassi- 
nation, because it is an act of treachery in execu- 
tion of a sentence pronounced without trial by 
an incompetent tribunal.” 

But not only does it furnish an example which 
would legitimate murder upon the plea of honest 
intention, but it defeats its own purpose by stig- 
matizing the cause for which the act is done. 
The bigot Philip of Spain set a price upon the 
head of William of Orange, that is, he offered a 
reward for his assassination. But when William 
fell under the pistol of Gérard his blood stained 
Philip's Church, and all the perfumes of Araby 
could not sweeten the spot, nor all the holy-water 
in the world wash it away. To the reasons which 
already inspired and satisfied every foe of the 
Church in his hostility was now added another 
which made that Church more hideous and dam- 
nable to him than before. And so, since Kull- 
mann tried to assassinate Bismarck in the interest 
| of his Church, the doom of that Church in Ger- 
many is surer. Many a man who had thought 
the Chancellor of the Empire too summary and 
stern will now think that he understood the ene- 
my better than those who censured him as harsh, 
and will feel that Rome is the foe of Germany. 
The measures of repression will not only become 
severer, but they will be felt to be indispensable ; 
and every priest and congregation upon whom the 
hand of the government falls more heavily may 
truly say to Kullmann, “It is you who have smit- 
ten us.” 

It is still a question in the debating society, 
and it is sometimes gravely argued by grave 
men, whether assassination may not be justifia- 
ble. If a man is willing to sacrifice himself to 
help his cause, it is asked, what does it matter 
whether he does it by surprising the enemy in 
the field or camp, or by attacking him at home 
or in the street? But the cases are not the same. 
Treachery is the essence of assassination, while 
the soldier in the field expects the assault, and 
if he is surprised, it is by his own negligence. 
Even a duel is, in a certain sense, fair play—at 
least so far as mutual knowledge is concerned ; 
and the duelist, however miserable a figure, is 
manlier than the bravo. The love of fair play, 
which is one of the noblest instincts of civilized 
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man, demands that justice shall be done without 
treachery: and although the victim of the assas- 
sin may sometimes fall without a tear from a 
single eye or a pang in a single human breast, 
and to the joy of all men, yet the assassin is for- 
ever named among the most odious of mankind. 


Wuew the Englishman, Captain Barclay, 
walked a thousand miles in a thousand hours, 
the stakes amounted to a hundred thousand 
pounds, and the captain himself had sixteen 
thousand depending upon the result. This was 
in 1809. In 1811 another Englishman, ‘Thomas 
Standen, then sixty years old, walked eleven hun- 
dred miles in as many hours for a trifling wager. 
And now Miss Richards, of Stapleton, near Bris- 
tol, an English girl, has walked a thousand miles 
in a thousand hours that her father might win a 
wager of fifty pounds, But had she walked for 
her own gain, her father would have had the le- 
gal right to pocket the money she earned, which 
he would probably have regarded as a providen- 
tial reward for being the parent of so distinguish- 
ed a pedestrian. ‘lhe readers of Miss Mitford’s 
interesting and painful biography will remember 
that the money which she earned went constant- 
ly to the relief of her spendthrift father, not in- 
deed with any grudging upon her part, but none 
the less regularly and surely. By the same laws 
of the realm if a drunken laborer’s wife earns a 
few seanty shillings for the support of her chil- 
dren, whom their father abandons to starvation, 
he may confiscate the money to buy a dram for 
himself. Even in Massachusetts, ene of the 


most enlightened of States, there are, or, if they 
have now been repealed, there were until very 


recently, laws of equal injustice, and equally re- 
volting to every reasonable and generous mind. 
In the usual vein of those who are exasper- 
ated by the mere mention of ‘* woman's rights,” 
it may be said that a woman who unsexes her- 
self and flies out of her sphere, and forgets the 
nature of the family and of the marriage con- 
tract, and of the greater importance of her per- 
sonal purity and all the mystic considerations of 
sex, so far as to walk for a wager, ought not to 
be rewarded, and the money that she wins ought 
to be taken away from her as a warning to all 
other women not to walk a thousand miles in a 
thousand hours, but rather to tend a thousand 
babies in the same time. Yet this argument, 
however conclusive in the case of the woman who 
walks for money, seems to be less powerful when 
applied to that of the woman who washes for 
money, and to support her children. Nor does 
the other argument, that the woman is represent- 
ed in the making of laws by the man, and that 
consequently she must be held to have assented 
to the law, help the matter. The wife of the 
drunken laborer might reply, with as much co- 
gency as can be expected. of feminine wit, that 
she at least was not represented by her man, and 
that she did not acknowledge in any degree that 
through him, or any other man or number of 
men, she had had any voice in the making of 
laws which took out of the mouths of her chil- 
dren the food which she had honestly earned and 
put into them. There are, indeed, living wom- 
en who are as perverse in this matter as James 
Otis was a hundred years ago. He said that he 
did not acknowledge virtual representation or 
theoretical representation, and asserted that the 





only representation which he understood was 
that in which he had a direct personal voice. 
He insisted that that was English doctrine, and 
the Continental Congress said that it was the 
cause of human nature. The perverse washer. 
woman striving to save her children’s food feels 
the same truth, although she can not express it, 
She does not say that taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny; but with all the love of » 
mother’s heart she feels and knows that to for- 
bid her to feed her children with the bread which 
she has honestly won for them is the sharpest 
possible wrong. 

There are probably very few persons who know 
the facts who will not agree with her; and the 
supreme common-sense which fortunately is 
continually revising all institutions and tradi- 
tions naturally asks whether an intelligent com- 
snunity which permits women to decide whethe: 
they will work at all, and in what way, and for 
how long, and for how much, might not consist- 
ently and wisely suffer them to dispose of the 
money that they earn. And if this be con- 
ceded, the same common-sense inquires how this 
freedom ean be better secured than by the meth- 
od which experience has shown to be the most 
efficient in securing it to men.’ Let us respect 
the facts of sex and the true idea of woman and 
her work, but let us also be very careful not to 
accept the theory of Sultan Mitford as that true 
idea, nor to suppose that the difference of sex in- 
capacitates half of the human race from know- 
ing what is best for them. 


Wuew John Quincey Adams was appointed 
minister to Russia, in 1809, as we read in his in- 
teresting diary, which his son is now publishing, 
he arrived just in time to assist at a Te Deum at 
the French embassador’s for the victory of Wa- 
gram. One day the imperial princess satirized 
the embassador for his fondness for a certain 
road which led.from St. Petersburg. The rea- 
son of his partiality was well known (‘‘ Who is 
the woman ?”); but with nimble wit the embas- 
sador turned the laugh by replying, *‘ Yes, ma- 
dame, but I have another reason for liking the 
Peterhof Road: it enables me the sooner to 
receive the news of the frequent victories of the 
Emperor, my master.” Mr. Adams was in Rus- 
sia when Napoleon Bonaparte was at the pin- 
nacle of his glory and power, and he mentions 
an adherent of the Corsican who shared with 
others the belief that Napoleon would probably 
cause himself to be worshiped. Within a yea 
or two later he invaded Russia, and was ruined. 
When we look back to the Europe of 1809-10 it 
seems to us an epoch of the deepest and gloomi- 
est uncertainty; but the people of the time saw 
nothing abnormal in the situation. Relieved 
from the shadow of the French Revolution, they 
felt the contrast fair. Imperial power had re- 
turned, and order with it. The French Revolu- 
tion had spent itself like a furious tornado. 

One day Mr. Adams and Count Romanzoff, 
the Russian Prime Minister, were speaking of 
England and the Napoleonic war, and, alluding 
to Lord Grenville, Mr. Adams said that he pre- 
sumed he could have nothing to dread at pres- 
ent from the Jacobinism or republicanism of 
France. ‘‘'Ihe count smiled, and said that, to 
be sure, when one reflected upon the whole his- 
tory of the French Revolution, and saw that vio- 
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lent republicanism thus terminate in the greatest | party which is most in accord with the spirit of 
excess of monarchy, it ought to be a great lesson | the age and with the tendencies of the country 
for mankind.” He thought the Revolution end- acquires a numerical majority adequate to satis- 
ed, but in five years from that time Napoleon | fy the opposition that its hostility to the form 
was at St. Helena. There are many who think proposed is hopeless. Then there can be for 
with Count Romanzoff—who deem it inexpli- | France the same kind of tranquillity that there is 
cable that a country which saw the horrors of | in England and in this country, where the oppo- 
93 does not keep quiet lest they should return. |-sition to the form of the government is really 


But the simple explanation of the wepviensis | 
empire, legitimate monarchy, the citizen mon- | 
archy, the provisional governments, the republic | 
of 48, the coup d’état, the Second Empire, the | 
government of September, the Commune, the | 
Versailles Assembly, ‘Thiers, and M‘Mahon, is) 
that Count Romanzoff was mistaken: the Revo- | 
jution did not terminate in the greatest excess of | 
monarchy, for it did not end at all. It is perma- | 
nent ; and sixty-four years after the conversation 

between the Russian Prime Minister and Mr. 

Adams we see a situation as temporary and 

doubtful as that of the Corsican whose parasites 

wondered if he would assume the god. 

In the perfect repose and almost apathy of our 
own political situation, the actual uncertainty of | 
France seems to be incredible. ‘There are three | 
pronounced parties in that country, not parties 
of administration, but of the form of government 
—the monarchists, imperialists, and republicans. 
The executive chief was elected for seven years 
by a majority of the representatives of the three. 
Since his election each of the three has striven 
to secure its own purpose and to gain the chief 
to its side. But he has now declared that he 
was not chosen to help either of them, but to 
keep order for seven years, at the end of which 
time France might determine the form of the | 
government as it preferred. ‘This is the merest | 





very insignificant, and where, therefore, politics 
are not revolutionary, but normal and peaceful. 
That this result may not come without the 
gravest social changes is very possible. The 
world is not yet finished. ‘There is even some- 
thing yet to do in our own beloved land. In 
the universe of which our globe is a little point 
nothing ever stops. Ohne Hast; ohne Rast. 
Without haste, without rest, all moves forever 
on. ‘The statesman who bears that steadily in 
mind, and who dismisses all theories of what are 
sometimes called ‘‘ the order of things,” or ‘‘ the 
decrees of nature,” knowing that fresh observa- 
tion and new experience constantly disclose new- 
er orders and fresher decrees, will ‘‘ go forth to 
meet the future without fear and with a manly 
heart.” 





‘*Mr. Easy Cuatr,” writes a young woman 
in the West, ‘‘ having received the ordinary ed- 
ucation of girls in my position, I came home to 
find that in an emergency I could make myself 
useful in the family. I learned to do general 
house-work, and enjoyed it most heartily. The 
emergency having passed, my occupation’s gone. 
I try being the life of the breakfast-table, the 
sunbeam of the family, etc., but all to no pur- 
pose, unless to convince me that I’m not made 
of that sort of stuff. ‘There are two old people 


personal government. Yet out of seven hun-/|in the family, and I help to make their lives 
dred and six members of the Assembly there | more comfortable. So the years go on, and I 


was but a majority of forty-one against the dis- 
solution of the Assembly, so that it is not ex- 
travagant to suppose that there may presently be 
a majority in favor of it, when, if the opinion of 
shrewd students of the situation be correct, a re- 
publican Assembly would be elected, which would 
cali a constituante that might provide for an im- 


mediate republic, and terminate M‘Mahon’s pow- | 
ers. But as the marshal does not admit that the | 
Assembly which elected him can limit or shorten | 


his power, he would still less concede that right 
to any body which might assemble by the au- 
thority of this. Thus the folly of the coalition 
which produced the septennate is obvious. For 
what can it do with its own creation? The 
Frankenstein glares at it, and it is confounded. 
If it should refuse the supplies, the marshal 
would probably tax in the name of France; and 
he has the power of the army in a hopelessly di- 
vided country, unless during the long session of 
this Assembly the sentiment of the country has 
singularly changed. Bonapartists, Bourbons, and 
republicans could not act together against the dic- 
tator, because they would distrust each other more 
than they would oppose him. Each would be 
hoping to use him against the others, while he, 
as the representative of order, and with the army 
in hand, and with the general conviction of his 
personal honesty and patriotic purpose, would 
necessarily be the master of the situation. 

This is the France of to-day and of this sum- 
mer—the France of the Revolution. Nor can 


| seem to have nothing to show for them. Im- 





| proving one’s mind and getting ready for possi- 
| bilities are such tiresome things when you are 
| conscious all the time that by a little bound you 
can clear the barriers and be right in the midst 
| of the possibilities. I’m hungry for work, and 
what I ask of you is to prove to me that I'd not 
be desperately selfish in seeking it, even though 
it called me from home, or so filled mind and 
time as in a measure to exclude home thoughits. 
And I appeal to you because I am sure that I 
am only one of a elass.” 

So writes Mistress Anna Scattergood, and she 
is right in supposing that she is one of a class, 
but wrong if she supposes that it is a class com- 
posed solely of her own sex. Every youth of 
imagination, whose mind is active and whose lot 
is solitary, is restless with the same discontent, 
and hears the bells of the city far away sweetly 
and vaguely ringing, “‘ Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London.” Up among the seclud- 
ed hills there is many a Master Scattergood pain- 
fully following the plow or mowing away the 
hay in the torrid heat of July, who sees before 
him an endless vista of barn-yard and furrow, a 
straitened life of hard and silent labor. With 
him too the years pass, and he also seems to 
find nothing to show for them. He sees with 
Mistress Anna the possibilities, and would fain 
give the one clearing leap that would land him 
in the midst of them. Sometimes he tries it, 
| only to discover that he can not escape himself. 


| 





there be peace, or at least a real repose, until the It is very possible that she too would find that 
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what she wants is not work; that her discon- | of the vocation. There is many a youth of either 
tent is not a fuult of circumstance, but the re- | sex who has warmth and quickness of feeling 
sult of temperament, and that the remedytis as | and a free poetic facility, who writes verse with 
near her now as it will ever be. | ease and sweetness, but who is very far from be- 

Yet if it be otherwise, and her ennui is a sum- ing a poet. A vague discontent must not be 
mons to a real activity, as is so often the case | mistaken for more than it is, The wise college 
both with men and women, she need not ask if | preacher, who can never be enough commended 
she may properly obey it. Let her consider the’ said to the graduating class, ‘*Many men are 
lives of women who differed essentially from each troubled about what God meant them to do: 
other: Mrs, Somerville, for instance, Miss Aus- | but, young gentlemen, my experience teaches 
ten, Mrs. Fry, Rosa Bonheur, Madame De Staél, | me that God means very few of us to do any 
Florence Nightingale, Angelica Kauffmann, Ma- | thing in particular.” So, Mistress Anna Scat- 








ria Mitchell, Mrs, Stowe—‘‘if God have called | tergood, if you know what it is that you seek, 
any of you to explore truth or beauty, be bold, | and it is something useful and honorable, and 
be firm, be true!” Only it must be always re-| you desert no nearer duty in going to find it, 
membered that the dissatisfaction and the long- | you need not fear that your going would be “‘ des- 
ing are not always the proofs of the power nor | perately selfish,” or selfish in any degree. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. was thought honest, simple, and brave; the Gaul 

A History of Germany, from the Earliest | treacherous, changeful, vain. ‘The two races are 

Times, by Cuartton 'T. Lewis, is a valuable | now lodged in palaces, but are still nearly the 
and interesting account of the German people. | same. 
There is no history that deserves better to be| Yet while Germany has given colonists and a 
studied, and we have in this volume a careful | new infusion of blood to France, it does not ap- 
compilation from Muller and other sources of all | pear that the Gallic people have ever crossed the 
that the general reader has probably time to| Rhine to mingle withtheGermans. ‘The Franks 
learn of the progress of the great race from which | overran Gaul, the Visigoths had preceded them, 
we draw our origin, Germany is the parent of | the Normans followed. ‘The tendency of emi- 
the Reformation, of public instruction, and of | gration seems still westward, and it is not im- 
many of the best elements of modern civilization. possible that Germany may again lend fresh vig- 
Mr. Lewis has given a clear account of the na- | or to the French race, as it did in the days of 
tion from the obscure dawn of its history to the | Clovis or Rollo. ‘The age of sanguinary con- 
period of Prince Bismarck. The important tests ought soon to be passed. ‘The people of 
epochs of the Reformation, the Thirty Years’ | each country must at last take into their hands 
War, the wars of Frederick the Great, and the | the control of peace and war. When this is 
recent contest with France are carefully described, done the contest of the Gaul and the German 
and this compact volume will be as useful to the | will be ended, and it will be found that no two 
general reader as to the college and the school. | races can be of more use to each other than those 
The additions and corrections which Mr. Lewis | who have been so long contending in vain. On 
has made from various sources are also very ac-| both banks of the Rhine may yet bloom the 
ceptable. fruits of a lasting tranquillity. 

German history, indeed, takes us back to the} ‘The German wars have usually been wars of 
period when our ancestors lived in huts and | principles. ‘The most terrible of all the Euro- 
caves, and were as wild and almost as untama- | pean civil contests was the Thirty Years’ War. 
ble as the Sioux and the Pawnee. From such a It was an effort on the part of South Germany 
source has gradually grown up all our civiliza- | to repress free thought, and to bring back slavery, 
tion and manners. The process has been long, | and had the popes and the emperor been suc- 
the way devious, the reverses of progress often | cessful, there would have been a complete de- 
apparently irrecoverable. It has been more than | struction of all that has made Germany valuable. 
once doubtful if the strength and unity of Ger- | Mr. Lewis gives a striking account of the wasted 
many had not passed away forever. In the) cities, ruined cottages, desolate country, the 
struggle with Gregory VII. she was torn by fa-| wild ravages of Wallenstein’s army, and the 
tal discord ; in the wars of Charles V. and in the | slow march of the Swedes. All German litera- 
Thirty Years’ War particularly the people perish- | ture and progress had nearly died. It was a 
ed, and the land was laid waste. When Napo- | dreadful desolation in the path of European his- 
leon ravaged Germany its nationality seemed | tory. ‘To its escape from its tyrants Germany 
ready to disappear under a foreign domination ; | owes its present independence; otherwise the 
had Napoleon ILI. conquered, there would have | Gallic legions might have overrun it at will. 
been short shrift made with German principles. | The history of Germany indeed enforces the ne- 
Yet it is a striking proof of the slow progress of | cessity of its unity. 
humanity that when we get our first glimpse of | Passages from the Life of Charles Knight (G. 
the German race it is struggling with the Gaul, | P. Putnam’s Sons) is abridged from the larger 
and the last page of its history that has yet been | English autobiography. It introduces the read- 
written is a war between the rival occupants of | er to one whose whole life was devoted to the 
either bank of the Rhine. Nor have the ehar- | diffusion of popular knowledge, and to whom all 
acteristics of the two races much changed. ‘The | English-speaking people owe a large debt of grat- 
German of Tacitus who lived in huts and caves | itude for his earnest and indefatigable services in 
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this direction, the results of which are to be wit-|a complete and adequate biography, and does 
nessed not only in the publications in which he | not object to scraps and fragments of the life, 
was directly concerned, but also in the impetus | | such as Mr. Stoddard has collected for us here. 
which he was largely instrumental in giving to| The paper on Thackeray's literary career, re- 
the production of cheap literature. As the ben-! | printed from the second series of Spare Hours, 
efits of his life have been felt not less widely in | by Dr. Brown, of Edinburgh, serves mes asurably 
America than in England, so ought his name to | | well the purpose of a true biography, though 
beknown. His public career began in 1812; the | brief. ‘The rest of the book is altogether anee- 
preface of his autobiography is dated 1863. ‘The | dotal in character, and those anecdotes which 
ars contains, therefore, a record of over half a | are new are not remarkably good. ‘The same 
century of literary industry. Part of that time may be said even more truthfully of the sketches 
was spent as a journalist, part of it as publisher | concerning Dickens. These are, in the main, 
and editor, part as author. His connection with | impressions concerning him by different writers, 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- | the chief value of which consists in the fact that 
edge, his labors in editing and publishing “The | they present him in different aspects, or as viewed 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge,” The Penny | by different minds, ‘The reminiscences of Dick- 
Magazine, The Penny Cyclopedia, The Picto-| ens do not add at all to the attractiveness of his 
rial Bible, The Pictorial History of England, |character. ‘There is nothing in Mr. Forster's 
and The Pictorial Shakspeare, illustrate the na- | ‘‘ Life” which tends more to destroy the illusive 


ture and extent of his public services. When} 
his literary life began the whole power of the 
government was exerted, directly or indirectly, | 
to discourage if not to suppress cheap literature. | 


The newspaper stamp was fourpence, the adver- | 


tisement duty was three shillings. Criticisms on 
public men or measures subjected the publisher 
to fine and imprisonment. In 1814 William 
Cobbett was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 


ment and a fine of a thousand pounds for an | 
In 1825, for an | 
item eorrectly reporting a flagrant case of person- | 
al cruelty, the proprietor of the newspaper was 


attack upon military flogging. 


muleted in damages and costs five hundred 
pounds. 
an action for libel prove the absence of actual 
malice, and a readiness to retract and apologize. 
Other difficulties in the way of cheap literature 
were nearly or quite as great. ‘There were no 
telegraphs, no steam -carriages. 
done by hand; not until 1814 was even the Lon- 
don Times printed by steam. Mails were irreg- 
ular, postage high, and country districts not sup- 
plied at all. ‘The newspaper had to be sent out 
by personal messengers. Wood-engraving as a 


means of popular illustration was almost un- | 


known. Charles Knight was one of the fore- 
most to introduce it for that purpose. The life 
of one who began his literary career under such 


circumstances, who lived to see literature as | 


cheap and plentiful as it was in 1863, and who 


himself was one of the principal agents in pro- | 


ducing the change in publie sentiment, which 
now demands the universal education that it 
once resisted, is one of the great lives of the cen- 
tury. ‘The record of such a life is well worth | 
study, not only because of the pictures which it | 
affords of the “good old days” for which men 
ignorant of history still curiously sigh, but even | 


Not until 1842 could the defendant in | 


Printing was | 


| conception of the novelist’s character presented 
by his writings. In brief, Mr. Stoddard has done 
| all that could be done with his materials; but he 


| has gleaned in a field which has been w ell reaped 
| befure, and in which even careful gleaners have 

| preceded him, and it is not his fault that he finds 
| but little wheat, and that of a light quality. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

In his latest work, Some Leading Principles 
of Political Economy newly Expounded (Harper 
and Brothers), Professor J. E. Carrnes gives us 
not a systematic treatise on the science, but ‘an 
attempt to recast some considerable portion of 
political economy.” In form it is mainly a erit- 
icism upon the most important terms in use, and 
| on certain received processes of reasoning. But 
the author’s mind grasps his problems in all their 
relations; and even where at times his direct ar- 
gument seems trivial, he is apt to throw out in- 
| cidentally broad statements of principle and sug- 
gestive remarks of extraordinary value. The 
book challenges the attention of students, first, 
by pressing to its logical results the truth that in 
the aggregate ‘‘ supply” and ‘‘ demand” are but 
two names for one fact, the various products of 
labor offered in exchange for one another. ‘The 
discussion is not free from passages of mere 
verbal controversy, which, like the greater part 
of every library and of nearly every treatise on 
the subject, would become waste paper if once 
terms were scientifically defined; yet the firm- 
ness and vigor of the author in reducing to their 
simplest elements the conditions of exchange, 
| and in thus sw eeping away a throng of common 

,and plausible fallacies, make it singularly in- 
structive. And Mr. Cairnes brings a real con- 
| tribution to the systematic dev elopment of sound 
doctrine in his lueid derivation of the notion of 





more because of the inspiration to noble living | ‘¢ normal price” from the equilibrium of supply 
which such a record affords to every reader able | and demand in relation to a single commodity. 
to catch the meaning of a life radiant with hope | In discussing the nature of the “normal value” 
of the future, and strong with an unselfish and a | measured by this ‘‘ normal price,” our author ad- 
beneficent purpose. | vances a new doctrine, which high authorities in 
We read the first volume of the ‘‘ Bric-4-Brac | England regard as making an era in the progress 
Series” with so much interest that we expected of the science. In the received theory of En- 
too much in the second, Anecdote Biographies | glish economists, ‘* normal price’ ’ represents the 
of Thackeray and Dickens (Scribner, Armstrong, | cost of production, which is defined as the out- 
and Co.). ‘The life of Thackeray has never been | lay of the capitalist for the wages of labor, 
written, and, Mr. Stopparp tells us, will not be, | whether paid directly to the laborer, or indirect- 
‘if his wishes and the wishes of his daughters | ly, in the purchase of machinery or material, 
are respected.” We are at a loss to understand ‘together with the profits on the capital. On this 
the nature of that sensitiveness which objects to definition, as explained by Mr. Mill, Professor 
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Cairnes makes an eloquent attack. It assumes, 
he says, the capitalist’s point of view, and regards 
the cost to him as the true cost of production, 


| 


We regret the want of space for an outline of 
this most instructive discussion, which, however 
will be eagerly read in full by all who cave to un. 


whereas the cost, not to him, but to mankind, is | derstand the subject. 


the question, that is, the toil and sacrifice of the 
laborer himself. 


A careful study of the author's | 


| 


We can but invite attention to Mr. Cairnes’s 
searching review of the old battle-ground of 


elaborate theory on this subject will win approval | the economists, the relation of the demand for 
for his warning that economists are often‘misled | commodities to the wages of the labor pro- 


into reasoning as if the interests of capitalists 
were the interests of mankind. ‘The reader will 
also recognize the importance, in considering the 
working-man’s life and rewards, of studying the 
degree of sacrifice exacted of him by his peculiar 
industry. On these subjects Mr. Cairnes gives 
us many fertile and instructive remarks. But 
the entire argument out of which they grow is in 
this place irrelevant. It is sentimental rather 
than scientific ; verbal, not logical. ‘‘ Cost and 
remuneration,” he says (p. 49), are ‘* economic 
antitheses of each other ;” but in Mr. Mill’s def- 
inition ‘‘ these two opposites are identified, and 
cost, which is sacrifice—cost, which is what man 
pays to nature for her industrial rewards—is said 
to consist of wages and profits ; that is to say, of 
what nature yields to man in return for his in- 
dustrial sacrifice.” It is strange that a thinker 
so strong should be able to confuse for himself a 
thought so simple. 
of wealth, not of physical or mental experiences. 
Before production there exists certain capital, in 
raw materials and in food, clothing, and what- 
ever else the laborer may consume. During 
production the material is transformed, and the 
food and clothing are furnished to the laborer in 
wages, and consumed, After production the 


manufactured article exists, and the capital, rep- 


resented by wages and the raw material, has dis- 
appeared. What measures the cost of produc- 
tion? Clearly, the capital that is gone, and the 
value of its use until replaced, that is, the wages 
of the laborer and the profits of the capitalist. 
Is it to be imagined that our notions of the cost 
of production will be more definite if we attempt 
to measure the physical pain, effort, and weari- 
ness, the mental reluctance, discontent, or long- 
ing, which the laborers may have experienced in 
their work? Fortunately for the work before us, 
its argument is not seriously affected by this er- 
ror, except as it weakens the author’s grasp of 
his own doctrine of normal value, and confuses 
for him the unquestionable law by which ‘‘ nor- 
mal price” is identified with the cost of produc- 
tion. 

The most original and novel part of the book 
is the discussion of international trade. ‘The 
rugged exposition of this subject in Ricardo’s 
famous seventh chapter has been an offense to 
many students, who could find no central prin- 
ciple uniting it with the received analysis of trade 
in general. ‘The mere circumstance that the 
buyer and the seller belong to different politic- 
al communities is plainly no good reason for an 
entirely new law of exchanges between them. 
Even Mr. Mill, though his review of the sub- 
ject much diminished this difficulty, left it with- 
out a clear explanation. Professor Cairnes here 
draws the first satisfactory comparison of inter- 
national with domestic trade. He shows how 
the peculiar doctrine of the former grows out of 
the general laws of exchange, and is in perfect 
harmony with them. He thus makes a long 
step toward a complete theory of commerce. 


The whole question is one | 





ducing it (Part II., Chap. 2); to his temper- 
ate and unanswerable criticisms upon the pol- 
icy of the trades-unions (Part II., Chap. 3 and 
4), the whole of which are, in principle, equally 
applicable to the cause of ‘‘ the Grangers” in this 
country ; and to his complete refutation of the 
current pleas by which the protectionist theory of 
legislation is upheld in the United States (Part 
III., Chap. 4). Throughout the work Professor 
Cairnes shows a familiarity with the economical 
history and conditions of our own land suchas we 
find in hardly another British writer living; nor 
can thoughtful Americans read his survey of our 
present financial and commercial situation (p, 
364-372) and not find a full explanation of the 
prevailing depression in industry and trade, with 
hints of the only remedies. Yet on one point he 
has seriously erred in his diagnosis of our trou- 
bles. He insists (p. 373) that our depreciated 
currency has had no perceptible influence upon 
our foreign trade. It can not stimulate imports 
or check exports, he argues, because prices are 
raised only in greenbacks, not in gold ; and “‘ the 
nominal gain in greenbacks on the importation 
is exactly balanced by the nominal loss when 
these greenbacks come to be converted into gold 
or commodities.” ‘This would be true if the 
greenbacks were depreciated as much when 
measured in gold as when measured in commod- 
ities. But such is not the case. When the cur- 
rency is inflated, the whole mass of it is deprecia- 
ted, gold included. Whatever depreciation is 
due to the excessive amount of currency alone is 
shared in by coin and paper equally. Whatever 
depreciation is due to distrust in the solvency of 
the government issuing the paper falls on the pa- 
per alone. Hence gold continues to be depreci- 
ated, and sells for a lower value in greenbacks 
than its normal value, as long as the whole influ- 
ence of the credit of the government goes to sus- 
tain the paper. Besides this, gold itself, the 
chief demand for it, that for circulation, being 
suspended, is in excessive supply. In recent 
years it has been out of use at once in the United 
States, France, Spain, Italy, Austria, and Rus- 
sia. This fact could not but have a powerful 
influence in depressing its price. For these rea- 
sons gold values have been excessively high in 
the United States for the last six years, far high- 
er than in any specie-paying country; this has 
been the best market in the world to sell in, and 
we have consumed an immense amount of the 
products of other lands, obtained in exchange 
for our credit, which is yet to be redeemed. We 
are confident that Professor Cairnes, on recon- 
sidering the subject, will ascribe the present de- 
plorable prospects of American trade and indus- 
try very largely to this cause, and not, as in the 
work before us, exclusively to our tariff system, 
absurd and ruinous as it is. For the book dis- 
plays the author's candor and zealous love of 
truth, side by side with his vast knowledge of 
his subject and his comprehensive grasp of its 
principles; and it is a delight to read the writ- 
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ings of one who, though neither his logic nor his 
style can be called exact or finished, still, on 
the whole, steadily prosecutes his scientific meth- 
od as if inspired, and yet wholly unswerved, by 
a moral purpose. 

NOVELS. 

Epwarp Everett Hate has written no bet- 
ter story, and no more genuinely Christian story 
has ever been written by any one, than Jn His 
Name (Roberts Brothers), originally published 
as the Christmas number of Old and New, and 
now given to the public in a book form. It 
is a tale of the Waldenses, and is very simple 
in construction. Félicie, the daughter of Jean 
Waldo, a well-to-do and conservative burgher 
of Lyons, is poisoned, through a mistake of her 
mother, by a draught of home-made medicine. 
‘The young Florentine physician who is summon- 
ed declares that only one man can save her, 
John of Lugio, once a priest, an adept in the art 
of medicine, now a fugitive because of his re- 
formed faith, hiding from persecution among the 
mountains. ‘The adventures of the messenger 
who is dispatched for John of Lugio, and John’s 
adventures in getting to the city and his pa- 


the trial was conducted. It thus possesses an 
interest apart from the case, since it is a reflec- 
tion of the sentiments and opinions of leading 
thinkers in the Presbyterian Church not only on 
the theological points involved, in which the pub- 
lic take very little interest, but also concerning 
the liberty of the pulpit to frame and phrase its 
teachings according to the light of the nineteenth 
century, unrestricted by the formulas of the past 
—a question in which the entire public takes a 
very vital interest. 

The Old Masters and their Pictures, and Mod- 
ern Painters and their Paintings, by Saran 'Tyt- 
LER (Roberts Brothers), are compact and con- 
venient compendiums of art information for the 
use of schools and learners in art, They exhibit 
no traces of original examination of the works 
of the great artists, such as appear in almost ev- 
|ery page of Mrs. Jameson’s works, and none of 
| independent power as an art critic; but neither 
do they exhibit that egotistic self-confidence 
which is so often mistaken by the possessor and 
occasionally palmed off on an unsuspecting pub- 
lic for the genuine critical faculty. Whatever a 
conscientious examination of books of art could 
enable the author to do, she has done; and if we 





tient, and the escape of both from difficulties, 
and their triumph over obstacles by the use of 


the Waldensian pass-word, ‘‘ For the love of | 
Christ,” with its response, ‘‘ In His name”—this | 


constitutes the plot of the story. Its moral the 


;}can not applaud her for the delicacy of her per- 
ceptions, we can at least commend her for the 
modesty which substitutes the opinions of others 
for opinions which she evidently hesitates to 
|form, or at least to express, for herself. The 


author states simply and beautifully at the close: | fact that her works are compends renders the 
‘*We shall be worth reading about, if what we | second less valuable than the first, for literature 
do is simple enough and brave enough and lov- | affords less material and a less sure guide in writ- 
ing enough for any body to think that we do it | ing about the modern painters than about the old 
‘for the love of Christ,’ or for any body to guess masters. ‘The former subject requires original 
that we had been bound together ‘in His name.’” | research and independent art knowledge. It is 
Mrs. OxipHant’s Mor Love and Life (Harper | therefore perhaps not strange, but it is certainly 
and Brothers) is one of those stories whose plot | unfortunate, that living painters are so briefly 
turns almost wholly upon peculiarities in the} and so imperfectly treated, that of American 
structure of English society; but its interest de- | landscape painters Church and Bierstadt are 
pends on the struggles of a young man for love | almost the sole representatives, and that among 
and life, and this interest is common to all hu- | the artists of the present century the names of 
manity. Edgar has discovered, at five-and- | such well-known painters as Mrs. Murray, Paul 
twenty, that he is not, as he has theretofore | Weber, Inness, Hart, Bradford, De Haas, and 
supposed himself to be, the heir of a great es-| Beard are not mentioned at all. But the reader 
tate and of an old and honorable name. He is | must remember—this may soften the criticism, 
bereft of his fortune and his position; and at| though it does not correct the defect—that the 
an age when most young men commence life| book is of English origin; and, remembering 
equipped and full of hope and ambition, he this, he will certainly be gratified, and possibly 
commences it with all that had been cherished | even surprised, that American art is so distinctly 
and dear swept away, and he himself unprepared | recognized, though so imperfectly described. 
and unequipped for its battle. How he gathered| Apart from any other consideration, Summer- 
up his strength, how he put it forth, how he | ing in Colorado (Richards and Co.) would be a 
fought the battle of life, and how he finally won | remarkable book, as an attestation of the degree 
a victory, this is the story which Mrs. Oliphant | of civilization which exists in a region which a 
tells. There is a side plot which adds complex- | few years ago was inhabited chiefly by wild 
ity to the novel, but neither impairs nor en- | beasts and savages; for the book is both printed 
hances its significance. It is eminently health-| and published at Denver, and the good taste, 
ful in its moral tone. | typographical and otherwise, displayed in it 
| would do credit to any publishing house, and 
MISCELLANEOUS. would fairly cause some very respectable houses 
The Trial of the Rev. David Swing (Jansen, | to blush, if a house ean be ever said to blush. 
M‘Clurg, and Co.) is an official report, in a vol- | 1t is, in substance, a readable guide-book to 
ume of nearly 300 pages, of the ecclesiastical | Colorado, useful for the tourists, who are going 
proceedings in the prosecution of that distin- | yearly in increasing numbers to the American 
guished preacher for heresy. The evidence in | Switzerland, and interesting to the would-be 
this case is of no particular importance, andj tourist, who is compelled to read at home of 
forms a very small part of the volume. ‘The | scenes which he can visit only in imagination. 
book is chiefly devoted to reports of the argu- | It lacks a map and illustrations. ‘There is one 
ments pro and con, and the opinions of the va- | edition, however, which contains a number of 
rious members of the Presbytery before which | excellent photographs of natural scenery. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

HE Astronomical record for July includes 

the discovery on the 28th of the month, 
by Borelli, of the fourth comet of the year, 
which body, however, has not been visible to the 
naked eve. The comet of Coggia, after steadily 
increasing in size and brightness until it became 
quite a conspicuous object, moved very rapidly 
southward, and was no longer seen in the north- 
ern hemisphere, but remained visible for some 
weeks later to the southern half of the earth. On 
account of the proximity and brilliancy of this 
comet, its examination by the spectroscope and 
polariscope, as well as by the photometer and 
the thermopile, has an especial value. It would 
seem that the nucleus is an incandescent solid, but 
that the head and tail are of extremely fine solid 
particles, possibly the condensed vapors of the 
nucleus. ‘The evidence seems conflicting as to 
the existence of a true gas among the minute 
bodies composing the tail. The question as to 
the chemical constitution of the nucleus and tail 
is still in an unsatisfactory state, owing to our 
ignorance of the peculiarities exhibited by the 
spectra of bodies at a very low temperature. 

Mr. Lockyer has published a highly interest- 
ing sketch of the appearance of four faint suc- 
cessive envelopes arising from the nucleus of 
Coggia’s comet, and forming its head, precisely 
as was observed by Bond in the case of the great 
comet of 1858. Although none of the other 
great telescopes of the world have reported any 
confirmation of Mr. Lockyer’s observations, yet 
the peculiarly favorable atmospherical circum- 
stances under which his observations were made, 
with the great telescope of Mr. Newall, assure us 
of their reliability. 

‘The question of the existence of a satellite to 
the planet Venus has been revived by Dr. Vogel, 
who urges upon the observers of the approaching 
transit of Venus some attention to this subject, as 
the satellite, if it exist, may perchance be visible 
on the disk of the sun. The arguments of Drs. 
Vogel, Klein, and others produce a strong pre- 
sumption in favor of the existence of such a body. 

Professor Adams brings to the notice of Brit- 
ish astronomers a proposal to erect a suitable 
monument in commemoration of the services to 
astronomy of Jeremiah Horrocks. It will be re- 
membered that to Horrocks is due the credit of 
the first successful prediction and observation of 
a transit of Venus. It is not improbable that a 
tablet to his memory will be erected in West- 
minster Abbey. 

In connection with the Venus transit it may 
be noted that according to our information the 
six French observing parties have been most gen- 
erously equipped, and hare in part already started 
on their voyages to the northern and southern 
hémispheres. Janssen himself will observe the 
transit from Yokohama, and will afterward pro- 
ceed to Siam, where he intends to observe the 
solar eclipse that will be central there. 

Professor Wright, of Yale College, has publish- 
ed the results of observations made on the zo- 
diacal light with a delicate spectroscope. ‘The 


latter shows only a faint spectrum, such as would 
be given by sunlight reflected from the ring of 
small bodies that seems to attend the sun. 
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In Terrestrial Physics we notice a communica- 
tion from Mr. Hind, of Windsor, Nova Scotia, 
who calls the attention of geologists to the pos- 
sible influence upon the variation of ocean level 
of changes in the shape of the equatorial section 
of the earth. 

The deviation of the earth’s equator from an 
exact circle is, indeed, probable, but is a quan- 
tity too small to be calculated with certainty in 
the present state of geodesy, although both En- 
glish and German savants have made attempts 
in this direction. Mr. Hind has the credit of hay- 
ing suggested a vera causa, though one whose 
efficacy we are not at present able to estimate 
even approximately. 

The general theory of the circulation of the 
waters of the ocean, as it has been maintained 
during the past ten years by Dr. Carpenter, is 
now found by him to be not materially different 
from that deduced by Leuz, the Russian physi- 
cist, over forty years ago, and most ably expound- 
ed by him. Leuz’s theory, as Dr. Carpenter 
now calls it, has, indeed, been explained in sey- 
eral of the best German works since the date of 
its first conception, but seems to have escaped 
the notice of British students until a recent date. 
Observations of deep-sea temperature were made 
in 1823-26 by Leuz,on Kotzebue’s voyage around 
the world, by means of ordinary unprotected ther- 
mometers, whose errors, as due to the pressure 
of the superincumbent water, were, however, 
carefully investigated. According to Leuz, the 
coldest waters are at the bottom of the ocean, 
and a bottom current is always flowing from 
either pole to the equator, the surface currents 
being in the opposite direction. 

In Molecular Science much interest attaches 
to the complete investigation made by Osborne 
Reynolds into the questions stated by Professor 
Crookes as to the influence of heat on the force 
of gravitation. Reynolds shows that the minute 
forces of repulsion that Crookes has observed 
and attributed to the action of heat are, in part, 
if not wholly, due to the evaporation of minute 
portions of aqueous or other vapors condensed 
on the surface of the balls with which the experi- 
ments were made. Professor Reynolds’s experi- 
ments seem to afford a new confirmation of the 
kinetic or dynamical theory of gases, according 
to which the process of evaporation from a sur- 
face serves to increase the pressure thereon ; thus 
the evaporation of one pound of water at a tem- 
perature of 60° F. suffices to maintain a press- 
ure of sixty-five pounds for one second on the 
evaporating surface; with mercury the effect is 
three times as great. Similarly, the ascent of 
hot air from a heated surface would, according 
to the kinetic theory, be attended with a diminu- 
tion of pressure equivalent to half a pound act- 
ing for one second for each unit of heat. 

Perhaps the most important Chemical investi- 
gations now in progress are those of Julius Thom- 
sen, who still continues his long series of labors 
in the department of thermo-chemistry. Of this 
branch of chemistry he is rapidly making almost 
a new science by itself. 

An interesting test for gallic acid is communi- 
cated by Procter. A very feeble alkaline solu- 
tion of sodic or potassic arsenate is added to a 
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solution containing gallic acid, and the mixture 
left exposed to the air. An intense green color 
is rapidly developed, and if the mixture be un- 
disturbed, this change will begin at the surface, 
giving the brilliantly colored layer above, resting 
on the colorless one below. 

Nadler describes, but does not name, a new 
alkaloid derived from morphine. 


Peligot has noticed some peculiar crystals | 


formed in glass at Blanzy. It seems from his 
investigations that glass by devitrification be- 
comes converted into a mass of crystals of one 
composition imbedded in a matrix of another. 
‘This observation seems to have important bear- 
ings upon chemical geology. 

Several new minerals haye been described since 
our last reference to the subject. Among them 
are four silicates from North Carolina, discovered 
by Dr. F. H. Genth, of Philadelphia. He names 
them Kerrite, Maconite, Willcoxite, and Dudley- 
ite. 

Oellachite is a micaceous mineral from the 
Tyrol, remarkable for its containing barium. 

The most important domestic item in connec- 
tion with the subject of Geology since our last 
report is the passage of a law by the State of 
Pennsylvania authorizing a new geological sur- 
vey of that commonwealth, to be conducted ac- 
cording to the most approved principles of re- 
search, A Board of Commissioners has been 
appointed to direct the enterprise, consisting of 
prominent representative men from different 
parts of the State. ‘They have employed Pro- 
fessor James P. Leslie, the veteran geologist, to 
take charge of the work, and have given him the 
privilege of selecting his assistants. His gen- 
eral plans must be submitted to the Commission 
for their approval, after which he is allowed to 
carry them out without restriction or interference. 

The Geographical record for the year begins 
to be quite interesting, various expeditions hay- 
ing been fitted out both in America and the rest 
of the world for initiating or continuing explora- 
tions, ‘The parties of Dr. F. V. Hayden and of 
Lieutenant G. M. Wheeler are now in the field, 
busily ocenpied, each being divided into a num- 
ber of sub-parties, provided with topographers, 
geologists, and naturalists, with the promise of 
rich returns of facts and material to be worked 
up in the coming winter. 

Professor E. D. Cope, who has been heretofore 
a member of Dr. Hayden’s party, has joined that 
of Lieutenant Wheeler, and expects to do good 
service in the department of vertebrate paleon- 
tology. 

Among the other expeditions promising to 
yield important results are those of Mr. Henry 
W. Elliott in Behring Sea, and of Mr. William 
H. Dall, who, under the direction of the Coast 
Survey, continues his geographical labors in the 
same region. 

Mr. Pertuiset, previously best known as the in- 
ventor of a very efficient detonating powder, has 
been prosecuting certain researches in Tierra del 
Fuego in behalf of the Chilian government, and 
expects to furnish an elaborate report on the 
subject. 

Mr. Forest is doing good work in Australia, 
endeavoring to open up an extensive district in 
that continent. 

The death of Dr. Livingstone is not likely to 
put a stop to efficient measures for African ex- 


| ploration. It is aunounced that the New York 
| Herald and the London Daily Telegraph have 
; combined to continue researches in the interior 
| of that continent, an expedition provided with 
| all the necessary means and appliances being 
| about to take the field in a short time, with un- 
| limited facilities at its disposal. Henry M. Stan- 
| ley, the discoverer of Livingstone, has charge of 
' 





the expedition, and will doubtless give a good 
account of this international labor. 

The exploration of the Libyan Desert, under 
Gerhard Rohlfs, of which so much has been said 
from time to time, has been brought to a close, 
the parties having returned to Cairo on the 17th 
of April. ‘The success of the expedition fell far 
| short of the anticipations of its projectors, Sixty 
| camels were lost in a futile attempt to reach the 
} oasis of Kufarah, insuperable physical obstacles 
in the way of shifting sands and the absence of 
water meeting the travelers. They, however, 
added considerably to our knowledge of the ge- 
ology and ethnology of the country. Remains 
of temples and other archxological objects were 
investigated by them in the oasis of Dachel and 
elsewhere, to be hereafter fully illustrated and de- 
scribed. ‘The geological observations were also 
of much interest, verifying or correcting previous 
impressions on the subject. 

Reference has already been made to the very 
important explorations of the Abbé David in 
Thibet and Western China, and to the very large 
number of new and remarkable types of verte- 
brate animals collected by him. It is to be re- 
gretted that a large portion of his more recent 
acquisitions was lost by the shipwreck of his 
vessel in one of the rivers of China. A Russian 
officer, Captain Prijewalsky, has lately followed 
somewhat in the same path, and has duplicated 
many of the species referred to. 

Mr. B. E. Steere, an American gentleman, 
has just completed quite an important explora- 
tion of Formosa, in which he devoted himself 
especially to the collection of specimens for the 
University of Michigan. He also obtained ex- 
tensive vocabularies, which will doubtless be an 
important addition to philological material. 

No importart expedition to the polar seas has 
taken the field this year, the efforts to get up a 
British exploration appearing to have failed. 
Several parties have, however, fitted out vessels 
for visiting Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen, voy- 
ages to that region having become a favorite sum- 
mer adventure. Among these parties is that of 
Captain Wigans, who hopes to obtain traces of 
the Austrian expedition on board the Tegethoff, 
of which nothing has been heard for two years, 
and in regard to the fate of which much appre- 
hension is felt. A Russian search expedition is 
also being fitted ont, as probably an Austrian 
also, and it is proposed to offer a large reward 
for information, and thus enlist in the search the 
hardy seal and whale fishermen from Norway 
and other portions of Scandinavia who annually 
visit those inhospitable regions. 

The American surveying vessel, the Tuscarora, 
under Captain Belknap, is still actively engaged 
in its labors in the Pacific, and continues to for- 
ward to the Navy Department at Washington, 
in addition to its charts and notes, rich collec- 
tions in the way of soundings, specimens of nat- 
ural history, ete., gathered by its officers. ‘These 
| soundings have been placed in the hands of Pro- 
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fessor Hamilton L. Smith, of Hobart College, 
Geneva, who has undertaken to examine and 
report upon them. 

‘The latest advices from the Challenger are 
from Melbourne, at which point she arrived on 
the 17th of March last, having visited Kergue- 
Jen Land and other localities in the antarctic seas 
proposed as stations for the parties to be engaged 
in the observation of the transit of Venus. ‘The 
observations and the collections made by the 
Challenger since leaving the Cape of Good Hope 
have been of equal interest with those preceding 
that date, and, like the others, have not only add- 
ed very much to our acquaintance with the physics 
and natural history of the deep seas, but have also 
suggested important generalizations in regard to 
general geological conditions and the formation 
of sedimentary strata. Among those of the 
highest importance may be mentioned the expla- 
nation of the gradual passage of the chalky ooze 
abounding in shells and other calciferous matter 
into a uniform homogeneous red mud with little 
or no trace of calciferous life, the former condi- 
tion occurring down to a depth of about 1500 
fathoms, or along the ridges of the sea-bottom, 
and the latter representing the much lower levels 
between them. In the opinion of Sir William 
Thomson this is due to the fact, as shown by 
observation, that the deeper strata are very rich 
in carbonic acid, this forming more than one- 
third of the gaseous component of the water. 
‘This composition, together with the very great 
pressure exercised, causes a rapid solution of 
carbonate of lime, leaving only the other con- 
stituents. This has its counterpart in various 
well-known terrestrial strata, where a limestone 
abounding in shells, ete., passes insensibly into 
a slate entirely free from well-marked organic 
remains, excepting those originally of silicious 
or membranous character. It is difficult to ex- 
aggerate the value of such observations in their 
geological relationships. 

We have nothing special to record in the mat- 


Gustav Thanlow Kiel, appears in Zeitschrift Siér 
Ethnologie, setting forth the designs and scope 
of the orders issued to officers of the navy by 
the chief of the German admiralty, at the in- 
stance of the Berlin Society of Anthropology 
Ethnology, and Prehistoric Archeology. A 
careful perusal of it by some of our own legisla- 
tors might impress more forcibly’ on their minds 
the duty of saving from oblivion the knowledge 
which we may now acquire of the habits, beliefs, 
and implements of our savage tribes, in order to 
throw light upon the ‘‘early history of man- 
kind.” 

A paper, by Mrs. A. W. Buckland, on ‘‘ Myth- 
ological Birds ethnologically considered,” was 
read before the Anthropological Institute on the 
4th of July. The authoress insists upon the value 
of these ‘‘ Bird Legends” as a guide to the his- 
tory of many tribal relations among men. 

A very valuable contribution to ethnological 
data will soon appear in the shape of a map, to 
be published by the Anthropological Society of 
Berlin, on which will be marked all the locali- 
ties in Germany in which barrows or other pre- 
historic remains have been found. ‘The Smith- 
| sonian Institution has for a long time contem- 
| plated the compilation of a map of this kind 
, reference to the mounds of our own coun- 





try, and has made considerable progress thereon. 

Mr. Henry Gilman publishes a paper in the 
Smithsonian Report for 1873, on the ‘* Mound 
Builders and Platyenemism in Michigan.” Pro- 
fessor Busk and Dr. Falconer were the first to 
| call attention, in 1863, to this peculiar confor- 
| mation of the leg bone in the human remains 
from the cave on Windmill Hill, Gibraltar, giv- 
ing it the name of ‘‘platyenemic.” M. Broca, 
|in May, 1864, independently observed the same 
condition in tibize from Chamant and Mainte- 
|non, in France. Similar bones were noticed at 
Montmartre by M. Bertrand. Professor Wyman 
found the same peculiarity in Florida mounds, 
and first established the existence of platycne- 








ter of Botanical Science beyond the sending to | mism among the northern tribes by an examina- 
the press by the Smithsonian Institution of a | tion of these specimens mentioned by Mr. Gil- 
very important work upon which Mr. Sereno; man. With reference to the bones exhumed 
Watson has been engaged for several years past, | from the great mound on the river Rouge, Mr. 
namely, a complete synonymical and reference Gilman says, ‘‘ ‘The tibie present in an extreme 
list of all the plants of North America. ‘This | degree the flattening or compression peculiar to 
will probably be completed in the course of the | platyenemic men.” In the fourth annual re- 
present year, and will furnish to the student the | port of the trustees of the Peabody Museum 
means of becoming acquainted with the botany | of American Archeology and Ethnology Pro- 
of this continent, and will doubtless be a very | fessor Wyman refers to the same specimens. In 
satisfactory substitute, for the time at least, for a | the circular mound on the Detroit River the 
general descriptive work on the same subject. | transverse diameters of two tibis are 0.42 and 
‘The latter, we are happy to learn, is in the | 0.40 respectively of the antero-posterior diame- 
course of preparation by Professor Gray and his | ters, exceeding any platyenemism observed before 
assistants, and its publication in part will, we | or since. 
trust, soon be announced. | It is well known that General Di Cesnola, 
In this connection we may refer briefly to the | whose wonderful discoveries in Cyprus excited 
greater enterprise manifested in the New World |so much attention, and whose collections are 
in the way of preparing and printing works on | now the property of the Metropolitan Museum 
the natural history of a large area, as compared | of Art in New York, signified his intention, aft- 
with Europe. We already have, thanks to the | er disposing of his earlier gatherings, of returning 
appreciation by the Smithsonian Institution of | to his field of labor, and of continuing his inves- 
the need of them, treatises upon the mammals, | tigations on a large scale with the aid of the 
the birds, the serpents, various groups of in- | funds thus acquired. ‘This promise he has car- 
sects, the fresh-water and land univalves, the | ried out, and the discoveries now making bid fair 
marine and fresh-water alge, ete., of America | to nearly if not entirely equal in interest those of 
north of Mexico, all prepared by competent nat- his former explorations. He has already found 
uralists at the instigation of that institution. | some localities where the works of man in his 
An interesting lecture on Anthropology, by Dr. earliest and most primitive condition have been 
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detected, forming a very great contrast with those 
of the later Pheenician, Greek, and Roman occu- 
pants of the island. ; sinning) 
Mr. Rivitre, whose discoveries of prehistoric 
remains at Menton, in Italy, excited so much at- 


tention a few years ago, has given the subject a | 


fresh stimulus by the exhumation of another hu- 
man skeleton in one of the caverns, character- 
ized like the former by striking race peculiarities. 

Of general Zoological interest is an article in 
La Revue Scientifique, by Professor Giard, en- 
titled ‘* The Transformation Controversy.” He 
refers to certain papers on the embryology of as- 
cidians and the supposed origin of vertebrates by 
Kowalevsky, a young Russian zoologist, and his 
fellow-countryman the illustrious and now aged 
Von Baer. ‘Though in 1828 the latter wrote 
that all animals were derived not only ideally 
but historically from a common original form, 
yet he does not now favor the more advanced 


developmental views of Kowalevsky and others. | 


The article is essentially a summary of the views 
of Von Baer, some of which Giard holds to be 
incorrect. 

Little has been known of those singular creat- 
ures called ‘* hair-worms” beyond the fact that 
in their early tadpole-like stage they somehow 
get into the bodies of various kinds of insects, 
notably grasshoppers, within whose bodies they 
are found coiled up. We now have the promise 
of learning more about the habits and mode of 
development of these worms. M. Villot has 
published in the Archives de Zoologie Expéri- 
mentale the first part of a monograph on the 
hair-worms. ‘They are oviparous, laying numer- 


ous minute eggs agglutinated by an albuminous | 


substance, and forming long white strings. The 
young are parasitic, and pass through a number 
of metamorphoses, and at different stages live in 
different animals, as, for example, in one stage 
encysted in the aquatic larvee of flies, and after- 
ward again in the mucous layer of the intestines 
of fishes. 

The dog is sometimes infested in China and 
Japan by a long slender worm allied to the 
Guinea-worm, and described by Dr. Leidy under 
the name of Filaria immitis. In two cases late- 
ly reported in English journals the dogs died 
‘*after three days of great suffering,” and it was 


found on examination that the ventricles and | 


auricles of the heart were completely blocked up 
by the presence of a large number of these 
worms. 

A singular fact in the structure of some of the 
higher worms (annelids) has been observed by 
Professor Moebius, who figures a species (Lei- 
poceras uviferum) with external ovaries. An- 
other worm has been said by Sars to carry its 
eggs in pouches resembling a swallow’s nest 
along the hinder segments of the body. Other 
anomalous modes of carrying the eggs are no- 
ticed in the same paper. 

The mode of moulting of the lobster is for the 
first time described in the American Naturalist. 
It is thought after attaining its full size only to 
moult once a year, at some period between May 
and November. On November 8 one was ob- 
served to cast its skin. It drew its body out of 
a rent in the carapace, or shell covering the front 
division of the body. The shell splits from its 
hind edge as far as the base of the rostrum or 
beak, where it is too solid to separate. The 


| body is drawn out of the anterior part of the 
| carapace. It has been a question how the 
| creature could draw its big claw out through the 
small basal joints. The claw, soft, fleshy, and 
very watery, is drawn out through the basal 
joint without any split in the old erust. In 
| moulting, the stomach, with the cartilaginous 
| masses and bands, is cast off with the old in- 
| tegument. The length of the animal observed 
| before moulting was six and a half inches; im- 
| mediately after, seven and a quarter—an increase 
of three-quarters of an inch. 

The poison of the scorpion has engaged the 
| attention of De Bellesme, a student of Claude 
| Bernard. He finds that the poison of Scorpio 
| occitanus acts directly on the red blood globules 

of the vertebrate animals, especially the frog, 
|causing them to agglutinate and obstruct the 
capillary vessels, and thus stop the circulation 
of the blood, producing death. ‘The passage of 
these altered globules through the capillaries of 
the brain causes the convulsions, vomiting, ver- 
tigo, and other marks of congestion. When 
the quantity of poison is sufficient to cause rapid 
death, it takes place by embolism and arrest of 
circulation. 

Additional examples of male siluroid fishes 
carrying eggs in their mouths are afforded by 
the two Indian genera, Arius and Osteogeniosus. 
Inside of the mouth of the males of several spe- 
cies of Arius and of Osteogeniosus militaris were 
from fifteen to twenty eggs, some of which 
were in an early stage of development, while 
in others the eyes of the embryo were very dis- 
tinct, and even the young could be perceived 
moving about. These eggs filled the cavity of 
the mouth, and extended down as far as the 
branchie. The fishermen asserted, adds Dr. 
Day, that these adult fishes, which averaged 
about eleven or twelve inches in length, invaria- 
bly carried about the eggs in their mouths until 
they were hatched. Every one of these was a 
male; and the proportion captured was five to 
every female. During the period of gestation 
the males fast, while the females eat as usual, 
doubtless a necessity for the due production of 
their eggs. 

While ornithologists are in this country study- 
ing with so much interest the distribution of 
birds, we notice an interesting essay by H. J. 
Elwes in the Proceedings of the Zoological So- 
ciety on the distribution of Asiatic birds, illus- 
trated by an excellent map. 

An extremely valuable work, in quarto form, 
has just appeared in San Francisco, in the best 
style of paper, printing, and engraving, on the 
marine mammals of the Pacific, by Captain C. M. 
Scammon, of the United States Revenue Marine 
Service. Captain Scammon has utilized his 
abundant opportunities in the preparation of a 
treatise upon the whales, porpoises, grampuses, 
and other cetaceans, as also the seals, sea-lions, fur 
seals, and the like, of the Pacific Ocean, which 
bids fair to be the standard work on the subject 
for many years. It gives much hitherto un- 
published information in regard to the natural 
history of the seals and cetaceans, together with 
a complete account of the rive, progress, and 
present condition of the whale-fisheries in those 
seas, the illustrations furnishing an excellent 
idea of the species themselves as well as the cir- 
cumstances under which their capture is under- 
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taken. A systematic catalogue of the cetacea 
of the west coast by Mr. Dall adds much to the 
value of tle book. 

A rediscovery of a long-lost American mam- 
mal has been made during the present year by 
Mr. La Munyon, of Kansas, this gentleman having 
actually secured and sent to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution a specimen of the black-footed feriet, a 
large weasel, described by Audubon thirty years 
ago from a single specimen, and of which noth- 
ing additional has been heard to the present time. 
The animal is said to be an occupant of the bur- 
rows of the prairie-dog, and to be its inveterate 
foe. 

The prospect of important additions to the 
department of Natural History during the year is 
very good, especially in connection with the 
transit of Venus expeditions. Of the nations 
taking part in these, especially the English, Ger- 
man, French, and the American, all the parties 
have gone fully provided with collectors and ap- 
paratus for securing objects of interest; and in 
addition to these a special expedition has been 
undertaken by some German naturalists, among 
them Dr. Karl Moebius, to the Mauritius, for 
natural history purposes. 

‘The American transit vessel, the Swatara, will 
leave at Kerguelen Land, in addition to the astro- 
nomical party, one naturalist, Dr. Kidder, of the 
navy, well provided with collecting apparatus. 
She was last heard of at Bahia, on her way out. 

The zoological station of Dr. Dohrn, of Naples, 
of which so much has been said within a few 
years, has been completed, and is more than ac- 
complishing its promise of usefulness in provid- 
ing means for carrying on natural history re- 
search, Similar facilities are furnished in this 
country by the Anderson School at Penikese and 
by the United States Fish Commission, having 
its head-quarters for the summer at Noank, Con- 
necticut. 

The great success of the Brighton Aquarium, 
which, it is said, has already divided ten per 
cent. the first year to its stockholders, has in- 
duced the initiation of other establishments of a 
similar character, one being now under way at 
Manchester, under the direction of Mr. Saville 
Kent, and promising well for the future. It is 
to be hoped that an aquarium in the Central 
Park will not long be a desideratum, the oppor- 
tunities for obtaining interesting objects being 
fully equal to any enjoyed abroad. Such an es- 
tablishment would doubtless pay all its expenses, 
and something more, when once in full operation. 

Referring again to the natural history school 
at Penikese, we may remark that this was open- 
ed on the 9th of July with some forty or fifty 
students, a selection having been made from a 
much larger number of applicants. 

Under the head of Microscopical Science we 
notice an excellent paper by G. W. Morehouse, 
in the American Naturalist for May, ‘‘ upon the 
markings of the diatomacee under high powers 
and careful illumination.” ‘The writer concludes 
that the perfect box-like form and elaborate or- 
namentation exclude the idea of a blind process 
of chemical crystallization, referring, we suppose, 
to Max Schultze’s so-called ‘‘ Artificial Diato- 
macex,” and Mr, Slack’s experiments with silica 
films. He is wrong, however, as to the siliceous 
build of the frustule according to its environ- 
ments; it is by no means the case, as stated by 





him, that those contained in gelatinous enyel- 
opes are less developed in strength of shell and 
bracing ; for example, Encyonema prostratum js 
an exceedingly stout form, and contained in re- 
markably stout tubes, while Fragilaria striatella 
attached to alge in running brackish water, js 
so feebly siliceous that it will not stand acid treat- 
ment atall. Closely connected with microscopic 
examination of markings and structure of dia- 
toms, we may notice the result of Professor 
Abbe’s researches, published in a late number of 
Max Schultze’s Archiv. He arrives at the con- 
clusion that the limit of capability is almost 
reached by our best microscopes, and that all 
hope of a deeper penetration into the material 
constitution of things than such microscopes now 
afford must be dismissed, experiment and theory 
both showing that the changes wrought by dif. 
fraction, in the examination of very minute struc- 
tures, are such that different structures may give 
the same microscopical image, or like structures 
| different images. 

| -'The question of foraminiferous structure in 
| Lozoon canadense is again opened by the well- 
| known authority upon this subject, Mr. H. J. 
| Carter, who alleges that not only is this condi- 
| tion entirely wanting, but that Lozoon presents 
none of the features of an animal. An abstract 
of his paper, which was published in the Annals 
of Natural History, may be found in the July 
number of the Monthly Microscopic Journal, and 
so far as the foraminiferous structure is concern- 
ed, Mr. Carter appears to have established his 
position. Dr, Carpenter has replied, and this we 
will notice hereafter. Geologists will await the 
final result of this discussion with great interest. 
Specimens of the so-called ‘‘ague- plant,” de- 
scribed by Dr. Bartlett in a communication to 
the Chicago Society of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and published in the March number of Grevi/lea, 
1874, having been examined, prove to be a pas- 
sive, inert, chlorophyllaceous alge, met with in 
suitable situations all over Europe; and in this 
connection we notice Dr. Greenfield’s paper, read 
before the London Medical Microscopical Socie- 
ty, and the discussion at the April meeting, as to 
the part played by fungi in diphtheria; the subject 
is still sub judice. 

Omineyganck has lately made an announce- 
ment of much practical value in Domestic Econ- 
omy, should it prove to be confirmed by other 
observations, namely, that a small quantity of 
chloroform thrown into burning petroleum will 
produce an instantaneous extinction of the flame; 
and he suggests the propriety of keeping on 
hand a large quantity of chloroform in estab- 
lishments where petroleum or any of its deriva- 
tives is used for any purpose whatever, satisfied 
that a timely application will always prevent the 
dangers resulting from accidental ignition or ex- 
plosion. 

An announcement not uninteresting to the 
housekeeper is made of the discovery of a meth- 
od of manufacturing artificial vanilla undistin- 
guishable from the natural article, and to be sold 
at a much less price. This is derived from conif- 
erin, a substance obtained by a cheap process 
from the inner bark of the pine-tree. 

The various enterprises relating to the subject 
of Fish-Culture have been carried on vigorously 
since our last report both by the State and gen- 
eral governments. An appropriation was made 
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by the last Congress for the propagation of food | curcas and castor-oil beans. In rape-cake black 


fishes, having special reference to shad and salm- | or wild mustard was frequently found in such 
on. Owing to the late aate at which the appro- | quantities as to render it unfit for feeding pur- 


priation became available, nothing was done by 
the United States Commissioner in the way of 
hatching shad south of Albany ; but through the 
aid of the New York Commissioners a large 
number of young shad were shipped from Castle- 
ton, New York, on the Hudson. When this lo- 
cality was exhausted the celebrated fishery at 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, on the Connecticut, was 
taken up, with the aid of the Fish Commissioners 
of Connecticut, and a very large number were 
hatched out there, and widely distributed. The 
aggregate of such shipments by the United States 
Commissioner is said to amount to considerably 
over three millions, deposited in suitable localities 
in many of the States of the Union. 

The United States Commission has also re- 
newed its operations in the way of breeding 
salmon on the Upper Sacramento, in California, 
and on the Penobscot, in Maine, with the pros- 
pect of securing thereby many millions of eggs, 
which, as heretofore, will doubtless be duly dis- 
tributed to the Fish Commissioners of the States. 

In addition to the shad-hatching labors of the 
States of New York and Connecticut, just re- 
ferred to, a similar enterprise has been prose- 
ented by the States of Pennsylvania and of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

An instance, as gratifying as it is useful, of the 
ways in which science, in the broadest sense of 
the word, can be applied to the improvement of 
Agriculture is to be found in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, of which 
the volume for 1873 is now before us. ‘The most 
important article, perhaps, in this volume is a re- 
port by Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert of experiments 
on the growth of barley for twenty years in suc- 
cession on the same land. This report, filling 
197 pages of the Journal, describes one of the 
several famous series of experiments performed 
at Rothamstead, Herts, England, on the effects 


of different manures on different crops raised year | 


after year on the same land. These experiments, 
by far the most extensive and valuable of the sort 
that have ever been made, have furnished an ad- 
ditional confutation of the so-called ‘‘ mineral 


poses. In many cases of injury to animals from 
| feeding cakes the cause was to be found in the 
| rancid or mouldy condition rather than in any 
| positively poisonous quality of the ingredients. 
| In this connection we may mention another 
kind of artificial food for domestic animals which 
| is attracting considerable attention of late—the so- 
called ‘‘ meat-flour.” ‘The Liebig Meat Extract 
|Company, at Fray Bentos, in Uruguay, South 
| America, slaughter annually nearly 80,000 beef 
| cattle for the preparation of their extract. Until 
| lately the residue from this manufacture, consist- 
| ing of flesh, connective tissue, blood, bones, etc., 
| has been thrown away. ‘The company are now 
utilizing this material by making it into products 
known as ‘‘ meat-flour,” guano, and bone-dust. 
‘The muscular tissue is cut into fine pieces, and 
treated with warm water, forming a broth, which 
|is boiled down for the meat extract. The flesh, 
| from which the broth has been removed, is dried 
|and ground fine. It forms a grayish powder, 
| containing about ten per cent. water, twelve and 
|a half per cent. fut, and seventy-four per cent. 
| albuminoid substances. In some of the German 
| experiment stations the value of this meat-flour 
| as a food for swine has been tested by experi- 
|ments, the results of which have been, in the 
| main, very satisfactory. 
On the value of ‘‘ Australian Concentrated 
Mutton Soup” as a food for pigs, some experi- 
ments have been recently made by Dr. Voelcker, 
| but with hardly as favorable results as those above 
|mentioned, ‘This mutton soup is made by con- 
|centrating the liquor in which have beea boiled 
| the meat and bones of sheep for the manufacture 
| of tallow. ‘I'wo kinds of extract are thus pre- 
| pared, the one intended for human food con- 
| taining less ‘‘true meat juice and extractive 
| matters” and more gelatine and water than Lie- 
| big’s extract, but capable of being made into a 
| **good, wholesome mutton broth.” ‘The second 
kind is recommended for food for pigs and dogs. 
Dr. Voelcker’s experiments indicate that at the 
| price proposed for this—£25 per ton—it could 
| hardly be an economical substitute for pease or 


theory” of Liebig, and have thrown a great deal | other concentrated food for pigs, though it might 
of light upon the questions as to the natural pro- | be profitable for use in small quantities to pro- 


ductive capacity of the soil, the theory of the ro- 
tation of crops, the amount of nitrogen in manure 
required, under various conditions, to yield a given 
increase of a grain crop, the effects of the unex- 
hausted residue from previous manuring upon 
succeeding crops, and the loss of constituents of 


mote the digestion and assimilation of an excess 
of other food. 

Several accounts have lately been published 
of examinations of the Fray Bentos guano and 
bone-dust above mentioned, by Hulwa, Peters, 
and Krocker, German chemists. ‘The guano, 





manure and plant food by drainage. consisting of the dried and pulverized flesh, con- 
The same volume contains an elaborate report | nective tissue, blood, and some bone, is a yellow- 
by Professor Voelcker on the characters of pure | ish-white powdery material, with a guano-like 
and mixed linseed-cakes. As chemist to the | odor, and contains six to seven per cent. nitro- 
Royal Agricultural Society, Dr. Voelcker is | gen, and twelve to eighteen per cent. phosphoric 
called upon to examine, usually, during a single | acid. ‘The bone-dust made from the steamed and 
year from one hundred and fifty to two hundred | finely pulverized bone is a clean, nearly white, 
samples of various kinds of feeding cakes. In and quite fine powder, containing about three 
samples of commercial linseed some*twenty-five | and three-fourths per cent. nitrogen, and twen- 
different kinds of ‘‘ weed seeds” were found, the | ty-five per cent. phosphoric acid. In 1873 the 
proportions of the latter varying in the different | amount of these fertilizers furnished to the Euro- 
samples from one and a quarter to seventy per | pean market by the Fray Bentos Company alone 
cent. The list of adulterating substances occur- | was computed at from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
ring in the feeding cakes examined by Professor | pounds. 
Voelcker is still longer. ‘The only ones of these| An important observation concerning the anal- 
materials which were positively poisonous were | ysis of commercial fertilizers is reported by Dr. 
Vor. XLIX.—No. 293.—50 
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Maercker, of the experiment station at Halle, 
in Germany. Superphosphates, as commonly 
manufactured, even when made of such fine ma- 
terials as bone-black or bone-dust, contain, be- 
sides the fine powder, larger particles that have 
clumped together in the process of treatment 
with acid. On separating the finer and coarser 
portions of several samples of such fertilizers, 
and analyzing them, Dr. Maercker found from 
2.8 per cent. more to 4.3 per cent. less phos- 
phoric acid in the finer than in the coarser por- 
tions. 

In Engineering we can record that during the 
past month the final test of the strength of the 
Illinois and St. Louis bridge was made, under 
the supervision of Captain J. B. Eads, the chief 
engineer. ‘The test consisted in moving out 
abreast and simultaneously over each one of the 
three spans two trains of seven locomotives each. 
The total weight was about five hundred and six- 
ty tons, ‘The two trains were stopped on each 
span, and the amount of deflection noted. The 
experiment was also modified to indicate lateral 
deflection. ‘The result of the tests agreed al- 
most exactly with the theoretical computations 
already made, and the trial proved highly satis- 
factory. 

From abroad comes the information that the 
plans for the railway which is to ascend Mount 
Vesuvius are now complete. 

A new Thames tunnel at London is projected, 
which is intended to provide a road and railway 
communication from the East India Dock road 
on the north side of the river to the Woolwich 
and Greenwich road on the south. Its total 
length is placed at 600 yards. 

The last reports from the St. Gothard Tunnel 
state that in all 1840 meters had been accom- 
plished. 

The iron steam-ship industry of the country is 
likely to flourish for the immediate present at 
least. The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, 
it is said, is about to build three new steamers to 
add to the fleet it already has afloat, to be con- 
structed on the model of the recently launched 
City of Peking, to be each of 3000 tons burden, 
and to cost $600,000. ‘The American Steam- 
ship Line of Philadelphia likewise proposes to 
increase its fleet by the addition of two more ves- 
sels of the same size and build as the Pennsyl- 
vania and her sister ships. ‘This work, it is said, 
is all to be finished within the next twelve months, 
and is to be given to the Delaware River steam- 
ship builders. 

‘The employment of steam on canals seems to 
be an accomplished fact. Six boats are now 
plying on the Erie Canal, and twelve others, it 
is said, are shortly to be added, all of them ca- 
pable of making the trip from New York to Buf- 
falo in five days. 

In connection with Mining industries, we may 
notice that another coal-cutter is to be operated 
in the Brazil (Indiana) coal-field. The machine 
in question is the Winstanley, an English ma- 
chine which has acquired some reputation abroad. 
It is described as very similar in its make to the 
Brown machine which we have already noticed. 
The introduction of machine-cutters is a matter 
of much interest to all coal operators. 

The latest published statistical reports an- 
nounce that the production of precious metals 
cn the Pacific slope reached during the last 


| quarter century $1,583,644,934, of which Cali- 
| fornia mines produced three-fourths, nearly the 
| whole of which was in gold. The amount ob- 
| tained is now increasing rapidly, owing partly to 
the opening of new mines, but chiefly from the ° 
| introduction of improved methods of extraction, 

|The yield of the Pacific slope last year was 
$80,287,436, against $70,236,914 in 1872. The 

| increase is mainly in silver. 

| In connection with the same general subject 

is the statement of the extent of coal deposits 

| west of the Mississippi, given in a recent govern- 

| mental report. From this it appears that this 

| coal area is no less than 513,000 square miles, 

| scattered throughont eleven States and ‘Territo- 

|ries. Of this area Kansas claims 80,000 square 

| miles; Iowa, 24,000; Missouri, 24,000; Texas, 
30,000 ; and Dakota, 100,000. ‘Thus far, how- 

ever, but little of this has been developed. 

We may record, as a novelty in the Mechanic 

Arts, the fact that Dr. Kiintzel, one of the in- 

| ventors of the much-talked-of phosphor-bronze, 
has discovered what is claimed to be a great 

| improvement in railway and other bearings, the 

|same being a peculiar mechanical combination 

| of phosphor-bronze and soft metal. 

| Some recent experiments in duplex telegraphy 

| are reported from New York, which are said to 

| have proved highly satisfactory. ‘The improve- 
ment in question permits, it is claimed, of the 
simultaneous transmission of four messages at 
once on one wire, and either message can be 
dropped at any way station on the circuit. Nor 
is this all. ‘he old duplex system can be ap- 
plied to the new invention, and by this combina- 
tion four messages can be sent simultaneously 
over the same wire in opposite directions be- 
tween any two terminal points. 

Of general interest, not belonging to any sub- 
ject previously enumerated, we may mention the 
celebration, at his New World residence, North- 
umberland, Pennsylvania, of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of oxygen by Dr. 
Priestley. ‘This occupied two days, the 31st of 
July and the Ist of August, during which an in- 
teresting episode consisted in the exchange of 
telegrams with a body of men celebrating the 
same event in Dr. Priestley’s life by unveiling a 
statue erected to him at Manchester, England. 

The deaths to be recorded since our last no- 
tice are not very numerous, although embracing 
some eminent names, In our own country we 
have to mention those of Isaiah Hoopes, of West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, a veteran botanist, and 
of Mrs. Louisa Audubon, the aged relict of Mr. 
John James Audubon, and for nearly half a cen- 
tury his devoted assistant in his scientific enter- 
prises. ‘The domestic catalogue includes also 
Mr. Henry Grinnell, of New York, so well known 
in connection with the arctic explorations of Dr. 
Kane, Dr. Hayes, and Captain Hall; and Mr. 
George R. Crotch, an English entomologist of 
much promise, who had come to this country re- 
cently and made it hishome. Of names abroad, 





we have to*mention those of Rev. R. T. Lowe, 
known in connection with the work on the fishes 
of Madeira; Professor Cipoletti, of the astro- 
nomical observatory of Florence; Dr. Aloys 
Pichler, of Germany; Dr. Stolicza, who was 
connected with the Indian Geological Survey ; 
,and Mr. Henry Stephens, an English agricultur- 
| ist, and author of the Book of the Farm. 








POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 21st of August.— 
The Alabama Democratic Convention, at 
Montgomery, July 30, nominated George 8S. 
Houston for Governor. The political platform 
severely denounced the Civil Rights Bill. 

The Utah election, August 3, resulted in the 
return of George Q. Cannon, the Mormon can- 
didate for Delegate. 

The elections in North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, August 6, resulted in Democratic majorities. 

The Louisiana Republican Convention at New 
Orleans, August 8, indorsed the present State 
administration. 

The Pennsylvania Republican Convention at 
Harrisburg, August 19, indorsed the present 
State and national administration. The Hon. 
KE. M. Paxson was nominated for judge of the 
Supreme Court. 

The Tennessee Democratic Convention at 
Nashville, August 19, nominated Judge Porter 
for Governor, and in its political platform advo- 
cated the payment of the bonds of the govern- 
ment in greenbacks, and the ‘‘abolition of the 
present odious national banking system.” 

The returns of the Ohio constitutional elec- 
tion, August 18, indicate the rejection of the 
new constitution by a large majority. 

General Custer, in command of the Black 
Hills exploring expedition, in Dakota Territory, 
has made two important reports to the govern- 
ment since his command left Fort Lincoln early 
in July. According to these reports, the Black 
Hills region is in its floral beauty a new Florida, 
and in its treasure a new El Dorado. As a 
grazing country it is not to besurpassed. Veins 
of lead and strong indications of silver have been 
found. Veins of gold-bearing quartz crop out 
on every hill-side. There are also unlimited 
supplies of timber. 

The British Parliament was prorogued by a 
Speech from the Queen August 7. ‘The Queen 
expressed her pleasure because of the reductions 
in taxation; the passage of the Factory Act, by 
which the health of women and children will be 
promoted; the passage of the act reforming 
church patronage in Scotland, which will, by 
removing controversy, conduce to the religious 
welfare of the people; and the passage of the 
Public Worship Bill. 

In the French Assembly a vote was taken on 
dissolution, July 23, after the rejection of M. 
Casimir-Perier’s constitutional bill. ‘The result 
was a vote of 340 for dissolution and 370 against. 
On the 31st M. Gambetta made an important 
speech against prorogation. ‘The organization 
of the septennate he declared to be as impossi- 
ble as that of the monarchy. He made a pow- 
erful appeal for the establishment of the repub- 
lic, ‘**which would give peace and union to 
France,” and concluded by demanding that the 
state of siege be raised. Subsequently a motion 
to raise the state of siege was rejected by a vote 
of 282 yeas to 366 nays. .Then a motion to ad- 
journ from August 6 till November 30 was car- 
ried by a large majority. 

On the night of August 9-10 Marshal Ba- 
zaine, assisted by his wife, escaped from his 


Chitor’s $Wistorical Rerard, 


The Spanish republic has been recognized by 
England, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, and 
Belgium. ‘The Carlists have recently suffered a 
series of defeats. 

The International Congress, having for its ob- 
ject the establishment of an international code 
for the mitigation of suffering during war, was 
convened at Brussels July 27. 

The Pope has declared his intention to create 
four new cardinals, 

The Japanese expedition against the tribes of 
Formosa guilty of outrages against the Loo- 
Chooans has been successful, but there is fear 
of a war between China and Japan on its ac- 
count, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Notwithstanding the extraordinary induce- 
ments now held forth to persons desirous of set- 
tling in this country by the unusually low rate 
for passage which the present competition be- 
tween the ocean steam-ship companies has ef- 
fected, the returns at Castle Garden show a 
steadily diminishing stream of new-comers as 
compared with 187% and previous years. Those 
who come are, however, of a higher class, The 
average number of steerage passengers coming 
to New York in previous years was about 250,000 
per annum. Between January 1 and July 1, 
1874, the total of arrivals has reached only 
73,353, and it is doubted if the whole number 
during the current year will reach 100,000, 

In the year 1873 there were 156 firms em- 
ployed in the production of silk fabrics in the 
United States, 61 of which were in New York, 
30 in New Jersey, 25 in Pennsylvania, 22 in Con- 
necticut, and 12 in Massachusetts. ‘The total 
value of products was $19,894,874. The num- 
ber of operatives was 10,651. 


DISASTERS, 


July 26.—A destructive deluge in Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, resulted in the loss of over one 
hundred lives, 

August 5.—The steamboat Pat Rogers was 
burned on the Ohio, below Aurora. Over fifty 
lives lost. 

August 15.—Collision on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad near Trenton. ‘Three men killed and 
ten wounded. 

July 26.—A land-slip at Alarra, in Navarra, 
Spain, caused the death of over two hundred per- 
sons.—A Carlist magazine exploded at Quiza, 
killing thirty men. 


OBITUARY. 


July 31.—At South Natick, Massachusetts, 
the Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, in his sixty-third 
year. 

August 10.—In Chicago, Illinois, the Right 
Rev. Henry J. Whitehouse, Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of Illinois, aged seven- 
ty-one years. 

August 1.—In England, death announced of 
Dr. Charles T. Beke, the African explorer, aged 
seventy-three years. 

August 18.—In England, death announced of 
Sir William Fairbairn, the distinguished civil 





prison on the isle of Sainte-Marguerite. 


engineer, who built the first British iron ship. 


































































































































































































































































































































































\ E have received from an eminent Ameri- 
can jurist the following interesting narra- 
tive: 

Near the close of the seventeenth century that 
renowned judge, Sir John Holt, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England, esteemed by his contempora- 
ries, as well as by men of after-ages, as an em- 
bodiment both of the law and of justice, was 
presiding at the assizes held in and for his na- 
tive county of Oxford. A decrepit old woman 
was put on trial, charged with the crime of 
witcheraft. The history of the case, the of- 
fense of which the prisoner was alleged to be 
guilty, were laid before the jury by the Attorney- 
General prosecuting for the Crown. ‘The Chief 
Justice listened to the opening of the case with 
unusual earnestness, for there was recalled to his 
memory a curious incident connected with his 
own early life. When a student at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford his habits were wild and irregu- 
lar, and he gave no promise of his great future 
eminence. In company with several other young 
students he had been for several days on a 
sarouse through some of the country places in 
the vicinity of Oxford. Young Holt had sepa- 
rated himself from his companions, and riding 
up to a way-side inn, without any money in his 
pocket, he yet directed his horse to be fed and 
an ample dinner prepared for himself. Strolling 
into the kitchen, he noticed the daughter of the 
hostess was sick, and was told by her mother 
that she was a great sufferer from fever and ague, 
and that the doctors had been unable to cure her. 
The young collegian at once declared his ability 
to effect a cure. ‘Taking a piece of parchment, 
he wrote upon it a cabalistic word in the Greek 
characters, bound it tightly upon the wrist of the 
girl, and then assured her that while she re- 
tained it she would have no further return of 
her chills and fever. He remained at the inn 
for several days, and the girl had no return of 
her sickness. When demanding his bill, the 
grateful mother said she had no charge against 
him, and only regretted that her limited means 
would not permit her to make him more ample 
payment for the healing of her daughter. He 
rode away in triumph. And now, as he sat on 
the bench as the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
he knew that the decrepit old woman on trial 
for her life before him was the daughter of the 
woman who kept the way-side inn, and upon 
whose wrist he had bound the parchment charm 
forty years before. 

She had followed in his own footsteps, and 
had been using the charm for the benefit of her 
neighbors and friends. ‘The Chief Justice called 
her up, and as she unfolded some old greasy 
rags, she presented to him the well-worn parch- 
ment with the cabalistic word in his own hand- 
writing written upon it. It is needless to add 
that the woman was at once discharged. If the 
great Chief Justice had previously entertained 
any doubts on the subject of witchcraft, they 
were now removed. 

There is a curious sequel to the incident above 
related. Some twenty-five years ago the writer of 
this article was sitting in the private office in Wall 
Street of the late Mr. S——, then a wealthy 
retired merchant, and acting president of one 
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of the principal Wall Street banks. 


| } He was a 
quaint, curious man, fond of the marvelous, and 
disposed to belief in spiritualism, then first com- 


ing into prominent notice. Our conversation 
had been continued for some time, discussing 
Scottish second-sight, supernatural appearances, 
and especially Kidd’s buried treasures, when he 
suddenly changed the subject, saying, abruptly, 
‘*T can cure the fever and ague.” On asking 
how, he produced a small piece of parchment with 
a cabalistic word written on it in the Greek char- 
acters, saying it must be bound on the wrist, and 
the disease will disappear or go away. He did 
not tell me how or when he had obtained the 
wonderful charm. Nor was [ at that time aware 
of the trial before referred to, and sure I am that 
he could have had no knowledge of it. A hun- 
dred and fifty years had come and gone since 
the fallacy had been exposed by Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Holt. It is probable that at some time dur- 
ing the forty years preceding that trial the wom- 
an possessing the pretended charm had commu- 
nicated the secret, and given a copy to some 
friend emigrating to America, and that it may 
have been handed down through successive gen- 
erations, and perhaps in some cases effecting 
cures by and through the imagination. It has 
been said that sometimes violent exercise and 
sometimes strong impressions on the mind will 
ward off attacks of what are called fits of ague. 





Tue ways of jurors are peculiar. In Cali- 
fornia, as in New York and elsewhere, when 
locked up to consider upon a verdict, there are 
parentheses in the discussion which are more or 
less filled up with fun. Recently in Truckee, 
California, a jury had been out four hours, when 
the judge sent the sheriff to ascertain whether 
they were going to agree. ‘The sheriff put eyes 
and ears to the key-hole, and then he brought 
the judge. Together they opened the door. On 
a table in the centre of the room stood a bottle 
of whisky, and around it the hilarious twelve 
were marching in single file. The foreman car- 
ried on his back a bass-drum, upon which the 
man behind him was pounding. Next, a juror 
playing on a snare-drum ; then a shrill whistle, 
imitating a fife. The rest were singing. ‘‘We 
couldn’t agree on a verdict, nohow,” said the 
tipsy foreman, in reply to the judge’s reproof, 
‘Sand we didn’t think ‘twas any hurt fur to have 
a socl time, s'‘long’s we was a congen'l party.” 
Then they all took just one. 





Tue late Senator Sumner was a discriminating 
man, and precise in his manner of statement. 
At the sale of his personal effects in Boston, 
ninety-five dollars were paid for an old Roman 
lamp, bearing the inscription, ‘‘'The good shep- 
herd giveth his life for the sheep,” to which Mr. 
Sumner had added, ‘‘ of all colors.” 





Humor has not yet died out in the British 
Parliament. A few days ago Colonel Egerton 
Leigh, in a speech of ten minutes, asking for fair 
play for the fair sex, illustrated the difficulty of 
getting women to give evidence against their 
husbands in case of assault, by telling a story of 
a poor woman who came up with a broken nose, 
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and screening her brute of a husband by the as- 
sertion that she had bitten herself. ‘* These 


| 


searce in Kansas as honest men in our Legisla- 
ture. Be always true and loving to each other, 


fellows,” said the colonel, ‘* ought to be hanged, | even if the chinch-bugs eat your corn, and your 


and I should like to see them hanged; but it | cattle die of Spanish fever. 


Take a homestead 


requires @ good deal of interest nowadays to get | or piece of railroad land in this county, one with 


hanged.” 


a good spring on it preferred (my partner knows 


Besides this we have an Irish member who | where there is a good piece), and you will be 


yoted, May 8, against closing public-houses in | comparatively happy. 


Happiness in this world 


Ireland, and who voted, May 16, in favor of | consists of man and wife loving each other and 


closing museums on Sunday in England. 


The creed of —— may be described 
As “Toddy and Te Deums ;” 

Keep church and public open wide, 
But shut up all museums. 

The vote is good, and pleases well 
Both brewer and divine ; 

It says, “The Sabbath sacred is— 
Sacred to Beer and Wine!” 


Mucu depends upon the way in which things 
are stated. For example, in one of our West- 
ern exchanges an account of a steamer accident 
is given, in which the reporter says, ‘* The only 
passengers were 'T’. B. Nathan, who owned three- 
fourths of the cargo and the captain's wife.” 


Tue following, which we do not remember to 
have seen before in print, is worthy of preserva- 
tion in the Drawer: In his eulogy of the late 
Chief Justice Chase, Mr. Evarts told a charac- 
teristic anecdote of Mr. Lincoln. It was in ref- 
erence to the distribution of government patron- 
age that he said, at the outset of his adminis- 
tration, ‘‘ I am like a man letting rooms at one 
end of his house while the other is on fire.” And 
this ludicrous simile is certainly an incomparable 
description of the system as he found it. 


Tue following bit of dialogue is reported to 
have occurred between a Briton recently arrived 
in our home of freedom, and one of those sterling 
citizens of the Washoe region who have such an 
airy and winning grace of manner : 

‘**Deah me, this is disgusting” (holding up his 
knife and gazing fixedly at its point). ‘* ‘This 
is eithaw the second or the third hair—I think 
it’s the third—that I’ve found in this buttah !” 

‘* You've not been in ’Merica long, I judge ?” 

“No, Sir; L arrived here yesterday morning.” 

**T thought so; otherwise you would not have 
complained of hairs in the butter.” 

‘*Not complain of hairs in the buttah! You 
suppwise me, Sir. How could I do otherwise ?” 

‘**' Those hairs, Sir, are natural to Washoe but- 
ter; in Washoe the white sage creates hair. In 
a country where all the cows feed on the white 
sage, do you think it likely that the butter will 
be bald-headed? Would you like to try a box 
—ten dollars? You are rather weak on the 
north pole.” 


One of the peculiar people of Kansas is J. W. 
M‘ + & justice of the peace and land agent 
in one of the thriving towns of that State. Not 
long since he was called upon to perform: the 
marriage service, and he improved it in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘‘ Therefore, by virtue of the 
authority vested in me by the laws of the State 
of Kansas, and the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the land-office at ——, I hereby pronounce 
you man and wife. Whomsoever I have joined 
in wedlock let no man part asunder. I charge 
you to be true to each other. True love is as 


| playing checkers. 


| Pleas. 
|him, almost sufficient to constitute a library. 





It is a pity there is so much 
deception, bat if your hearts throb in unison and 
laborers receive two dollars a day, you can con- 
sider yourselves in luck. A-men.” 


BriGut sayings are always to be heard in the 
courts, and the regret is that so few are willing 
to take the trouble of noting them down. ‘The 
following will be appreciated by members of both 
bench and bar: 

Sergeant Manning, a very nervous man, was 
arguing a case before the judges of the Common 
He had a large number of books before 


While reading the report of one of the cases a 
number of books tumbled off the table in front 
of him. He said, *‘ My lords, it is reported in 
two other books in the exact words.” 

Mr. Justice Maule said, ‘‘ Are you sure it is 
exactly the same?” 

‘* Certainly, my lords.” 

Maule replied, ‘‘ Why hunt for the other 
books? Read the same case again out of the 
one you have in your hand.” 

Of course every body laughed. The books 
were found, and Manning left the court. 


Aw Ithaca man thinks this ought to be put 
somewhere in the Drawer: Recently, on the 
train between Mount Pleasant and Burlington, 
Louisiana, a little girl traveling with her parents 
attracted the attention of the passengers by her 
brightness. A gentleman went to her seat and 
asked her if she wouldn’t go home with him, add- 
ing that he had a nice little boy that she could 
play with. ‘The little girl’s eyes sparkled and 
her cherry lips rounded up when she said, *‘ I am 
going to have a little brother of my own the first 
of November.” Some of them laughed, and 
some didn’t, but they all looked pleasant. 


A Boston lawyer sends this : 

‘“*'Twenty years ago, just after I was admitted 
to the bar in Maine, I called one evening on the 
young lady who has since become my wife. I 
made friends with her little brother Addie, and 
when he ran out of the room heard him ask his 
mother, confidentially, ‘Mamma, do you think 
angels’ wings are strong enough to carry lawyers 
to heaven?’ The good woman's answer was 
lost in the ‘ Hush, dear!’ but in the battle of life 
since then the question has come back more than 
once.” 


Aw effort was made at the recent session 
of the Evangelical Ministerium in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, to consolidate the German Lu- 
theran papers in New York and Pennsylvania. 
The journals to be united under this proposition 
are the New York Herold and the Allentown 
Zeitschrift. It was resolved by the New York 
Synod that the two should be united and pub- 








lished under one name as the organ of the Ger- 
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which arose on the subject on the floor of the 
New York Synod a learned divine proposed that 
the name of the new paper should be ‘*'The New 
York Herold in Union with the Allentown Zeit- 
schrift.” Another equally prominent clergyman 
suggested that as the name was to be so long, it 
should be printed in a curved line, and in the 
centre there should be a vignette of Martin Lu- 
ther, standing Bible in hand,-with this motto, 
** Here I stand, God help me, I can mot do other- 
wise.” ‘The two propositions seemed to meet 
with very general favor, when Rev. William 
Hoppe, late pastor of Zion’s Lutheran Church, 
of Lancaster, thought he saw a weak point in 
this arrangement, and stated it thus: ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, you are about to reach a consummation 


man Lutheran Church. During the discussion | 





devoutly to be wished, the establishment of a} 
German Lutheran newspaper which shall stand 
before the world as the great exponent and de- | 
fender of the Lutheran creed. Let us see what 
the name of this journal would look like when 
once printed as suggested. It would, I think, 
read something like this, ‘The New York Her- 
old; here I stand, God help me, I can not do 
otherwise, in union with the Allentown Zeit- 
schrift.’” The members of the Synod shook 
with laughter, and the pompous newspaper name, 
it is needless to say, was forgotten amidst the 
echoes of their merriment. 





In the beautiful cemetery in the city of Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin, is a fine monument, on which is 
clearly and neatly cut the following : 





Emigrated to the land of Paradise. 

My dear Pet meet me at the gate of Paradise. 
I will be there by Nature’s fast Express. 
Until there we meet a loving adieu. 
P.S.—W. B. is coming soon. 











Senator Jones, of Nevada, tells the follow- 
ing incident in the career of a queer character | 
of the name of Pokebury, who some time back | 
dwelt in Nevada—a lawyer of some promise, who | 
came to nothing through drink. Losing all his 
clients, he went to mining, and joined a rongh | 
miner by the name of Spokes. At the end of a 
week Pokebury appeared in town with a black 
eye, a swollen nose, and lacerated garments. Of 
course we were anxious to know all about it. 

‘* Well, you see,” said he, ‘‘ Billy and I were | 
partners, and I like Billy, for he’s a well-mean- 
ing man for an uneducated cuss. But Billy and | 
I dissolved partnership, we settled and struck— 
leastwise we struck each other, and Billy settled. 
Our first little difference was of an astronomical 
character, : We divided the day different. Billy 
divided on 6 a.m., and I divided on 10 a.m., 
and Billy, instead of allowing for astronomical 
difference, said I was a lazy dog. But I didn’t 
mind that, for Billy was my partner, you see, 
and had a right to his views. Then we differed | 
on ablution, Billy abluted before breakfast, and 
said I was a dirty dog, for, you see, I always ab- 
lute after breakfast. But I didn’t mind that, for 
people will differ, and so long as the difference 
don’t affect business, what’s the odds? But the 
third difference was just a little too much for 
me. We were sitting down to beans and slap- 
jacks, and Billy blowing about my being a greedy 
dog, when suddenly the fellow said to me, ‘I'd 
thank you for those molasses.’ ‘This was too | 











much—no man can say ‘those molasses’ to me 


, and live, and I just took him in the countenance 


with a right-hander that settled him and his jn- 
sulting bad grammar together. That's the way 
we dissolved. 1'm in town, and I guess Bill will 
be here in a couple of weeks,” 





In no State in the Union is that delicate re. 
gard for one’s feelings manifested in a higher 
degree than in Michigan, especially where the 
object of attention, owing to some technical ir- 
regularity, has found himself temporarily in the 
hands of the law. As an example, please to 
take your eye in your hand, and, as the base- 
ballist would say, pitch over the following ac- 
count of a court scene in Detroit: 

** John! oh, John! come out here and face the 
music,” called ’Bijah, his head in the corridor 
and his body in court; and John Campbell came 
out. 

‘**Tt seems a pity that a young man of twenty- 
seven, good-looking, large nice feet, lots of mus- 
cle, and a sore nose, should stand here charged 
with vagrancy,” said his honor. ‘* While all 
the rest of the world is moving and rushing and 
working, you fall asleep on the wharves.” 

**Can’t help it, Zur,” replied the prisoner, in a 
mournful tone ; ‘can’t get wor-uk any where.” 

‘* What kind of work have you been seeking 
for ?” 

‘*Wa’al, suthin kinder easy, for I ain't well.” 

**No, I can see that,” remarked the Court; 
‘*your red nose, mournful eves, large ears, and 
close-cropped hair all speak of a journey to the 
silent tomb at no distant day. In a little while, 
in a few more days, as it were, you will be laid 
away to sleep forever, and the world will forget 
that you ever lived.” 

‘*Yez, Zur,” replied the prisoner, trying to 
look still more sad, : 

‘* Nevertheless, it is my duty, before you are 
laid away, to send you up for ninety days,” said 
the Court, ‘‘ and ’Bijah will see that you have a 
free seat on the wagon.” 





Tue following humorous hints from a corre- 
spondent are offered in view of the unprecedent- 
ed number (over three hundred) of college titles 
that have rushed like a freshet over the country 
during the late Commencement season : 

D.D.’s may be carried, one in each hand, al- 
ways ready for exhibition to delighted friends. 
It is safe to look over the Latin beforehand, with 
the aid of a friend if necessary, as an easy trans- 
lation of the MS. is desirable on such occasions. 
Nothing is more touching at an evening enter- 
tainment than to see a parchment with blue rib- 
bons and magic seal gracefully unrolled upon the 
table, while the company are charmed with a lit- 
tle speech referring in delicate terms to the ‘‘ hon- 
or conferred,” the ‘‘ recognition of a hard-earned 
reputation,” and the “rising glories of alma 
mater.” 

D.D.’s may be worn as intellectual shoulder- 
straps. If the men are dight and the titles heavy, 
this mode is recommended for hot weather. Of 
what use, in fact, are titles if they can not be 
seen? ‘They are supposed to be the visible in- 
signia of glorious triumphs won on intellectual 
battle-fields. During the war a newly fledged 
lieutenant could be seen Sabbath after Sabbath 
sitting alone in the gallery of a large church in 
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Chicago, his shoulder-straps the admiration of 
the whole congregation. When Tripp was made 
adjutant, in order to see how his title sounded, 
he crawled into an empty barrel, we are told, 
and shouted at the top of his voice, ‘* Adjutant 
Tripp!” ‘* Adjutant Tripp!” So a young doctor, 
to ascertain how his new title would sound in the 
parish, shut himself up in his little study, and 
called out as loud as he could without disturbing 
the neighbors, ‘‘ Dr. Bugbee!” ‘* Dr. Bugbee!” 

This reminds us of the time the good doctor 
‘winked out.” One day Bridget rushed into 
the parlor, fall of company, wringing her hands 
and erying, ‘‘ Dr. Bugbee is dead!” ‘* Dr. Bug- 
bee is dead!” None having heard of the doc- 
tor, there was a solemn pause in the conversa- 
tion, when Kate, that witch of a girl, said, slow- 
ly, ‘* Well, that is bad, but not as bad as if Mrs. 
Bugbee was dead too!” ‘Then even Bridget was 
seen to laugh through her tears. 

A professor in a Western college had a cat 
named ‘* Analytical Geometry.” As the cat died 
rather suddenly, it was thought that perhaps its 
name killed it. Whether the good doctor’s death 
was also hastened by carrying the weight of 
‘*honors conferred” is not known. It is known, 
however, that the corner-stone of the Capitol 
building of a Western State, on which a multi- 
tude of persons seeking immortality had carved 
their names, fell to pieces in the spring before 
the building was erected, crushed probably by 
the weight of respectability. 

D.D.’s may be worn in the hat, thus giving the 
upper portion of the body a swaying motion, like 
a head of wheat heavily loaded. Care should 
be taken in such cases not to confound these 
titles with *‘ bricks in the hat,” which also give 
to the body a swaying motion. Some ships are 
loaded to the beam, and some doctors are so over- 
loaded with dignity and dogma that they go un- 
der. How many doctors could be profited by 
Rusticiis, who warned his studious son against 
overstudy, by reminding him of that law of 
physics by which only a given quantity of matter 
can be put into a given space! So he said only 
a given quantity of knowledge can be crammed 
into the head at one time—any more would crack 
the skull open! A wit has irreverently suggest- 
ed that there are doctors of divinity now living 
whose skulls from the pure effects of dogma have 
begun to crack behind! 

Truth requires us to say, !:owever, that some 
doctors do not regard their parchments with as 
much deference as the importance of the MS. re- 
quires. When Humboldt died his friends found 
a room full of neglected ribbons and parchments 
—a sad disregard to ‘* honors conferred.” 

Colleges generally confer these titles; but there 
is one instance on record where a D.D. was 
conferred in another way. When Quantrell was 
sacking Lawrence he hunted in vain all through 
that city for a noted abolitionist preacher, ask- 
ing for him every where, always putting a D.D. 
before his name. The State University of Kan- 
sas has recently put another D.D. after his 
name. ‘The first title is heathen—the last 
Christian. 

Doctors of divinity are generally said to differ 
about as much as other people in natural gifts 
and graces. A professor in a theological semi- 
nary in the West is accustomed to tell the fol- 


** A gentleman got off from a ferry-boat in an 
Eastern city, and walking up to a stranger, said, 
‘Do you see those two men yonder?’ ‘ Yes,’ re- 
plied the stranger. ‘ Well, they are two doctors 
of divinity in our town, and their preaching only 
differs in one respect. In their sermons one al- 
always goes in at the same hole, the other always 
comes out at the same hole.’” 

A ministerial wit in the West, who has not 
yet received his D.D., kept a body of teachers 
convulsed with laughter during a convention with 
his humorous sayings. One day he happened to 
mention the fact that he belonged to the sacred 
profession. One fellow from the country, gasp- 
ing with surprise at this confession, was heard 
to exclaim, ‘‘ A minister! Wa’al, I do declar’! 
If I was out shootin’ ministers, he's the last man 
I'd snap at!” 

The manner of obtaining D.D.’s sometimes 
employed, if written out, would furnish an amus- 
ing chapter. 

A prosy minister, member of a board of trust- 
ees of an Eastern college, was accustomed for 
several years, when the time came for confer- 
ring honorary degrees, to retire from the board, 
Having received his D.D., he was never known 
thereafter to go out during session. 

News came one day that a bill had passed the 
Legislature of Missouri granting a charter to a 
certain college. On receiving the news a few 
active friends of the college immediately got to- 
gether, organized themselves into a board of 
trustees under the new charter, and after con- 
ferring a long-desired D. D. on one of their mem- 
bers, adjourned. News came next day that the 
bill had not passed the Legislature. But this di- 
vine, merely out of respect to his associates, wore 
his title to the day of his death. 

An eloquent divine went to Washington dur- 
ing the war, but could not find accommodations 
at the hotels of the overcrowded city. A bright 
idea flashing over him, he walked up one of the 
broad avenues and rang the door-bell of one of 
the finest mansions in the city. A lady coming 
to the door, the doctor, a man of fine personal 
appearance, addressed her about as follows: 
‘*Good-morning. I am the Reverend Dr. 
So-and-so, president of such a college in the 
West. Iam a stranger in the city; have come 
to the capital on a brief visit; but can not find 
accommodation at the hotels. Would you be so 
kind as to refer me to some place in the city 
where I can find entertainment ?” 

‘The lady said, with a pleasant smile, ‘‘ Why, 
doctor, we know you by reputation, and should 
bé very happy to entertain you ourselves. Come 
in.” 

The doctor went in, and found sumptuous hos- 
pitality. After supper the host handed the doc- 
tor the Bible, who read a portion of Scripture, and 
engaged in prayer, the host responding ‘*‘ Amen” 
from time to time. The prayer grew warm at 
last with a fervid eloquence, and the ‘‘amens” 
rained down profusely. By-and-by the doctor 
began to pray for the country, and the ‘‘ amens” 
grew fewer and more uncertain; but when he 
closed with an address to the God of battles and 
a fervent petition for the success of the Federal 
arms, ‘‘ the amens,” in the language of the nar- 
rator, ‘‘ dried up very rapidly.” 

The family, although Southern sympathizers, 





lowing story to his class about once a month: 





treated the doctor with magnificent hospitality 
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while he remained in the city, and invited him 
to call and see them whenever he should re- 
turn. 


Tue late Hon, Sam Galloway, of Columbus, 
Ohio, was a remarkably homely man. On one 
occasion, while dining with a personal and po- 
litical friend in Chilicothe, the six or seven year 
old daughter of his host, who had been intently 
studying Galloway’s face, said, loud enough to 
be heard by all at table, 

‘** Ma, didn’t that man’s mamma love children 
mighty well ?” 

** Why so, my dear?” asked her mother. 

**Oh, just ‘cause she raised him!” 


DurineG the late session of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly in St. Louis the hotels were 
very much crowded, and so it happened that 
Colonel W. E. Gilmore, of Springfield, Mis- 


souri, was put to bed with a reverend Bourbon | 


Democrat who had a great deal to say about 
politics, 

The colonel listened in silence until the parson 
began to talk slightingly of President Lincoln, 
who, he assured the colonel, he personally knew, 
and that Mr. Lincoln ‘‘ was a very ordinary man, 
Sir! honest enough, perhaps, but of no talents, 
Sir!” ete., ete. 

** Your estimate of Mr. Lincoln,” replied the 
colonel, ‘“‘ differs remarkably from that of the 
rest of the world. It is strange how universally 
people of all classes have been mistaken! Why, 
a great many actually regard him as the savior 
of our government.” 

‘It is a positive sin, Sir, to talk of Lincoln 
as the savior of this country,” said the parson. 
**God Almighty saved the country, Sir! And 
it would have been all the same if any body 


else than Lincoln had been President at the | 


time.” 

‘* Well, maybe so,” rejoined Gilmore; ‘‘ but 
then, parson, J think it required less Divine power 
to save it through Lincoln than it would have re- 
quired to save it through—say, old Jim Buchan- 
an, for instance! ‘There was a great saving of 
Divine power, anyhow.” 


A CORRESPONDENT at Afton, Iowa, says : 

Your capital hit at ‘‘ red tape” in the army re- 
calls a circumstance of the rebellion: At the 
battle of Chickamauga, General Willich, com- 
manding a brigade, had by some very slight 
omission incurred the displeasure of General 
Rosecrans, the commanding general. General 
Willich was sent for, and notified by the general 
commanding that he could for the present con- 
sider himself under arrest. ‘Then came the fol- 
lowing dialogue : 

Genera R. “ General, consider yourself un- 
der arrest, and leave your sword here until your 
case is tried.” 

Grenerat W. ‘ Yes, general, I will consider 
myself under arrest, and shust” (here the Ger- 
manic of General W. began to explode) ‘‘ so soon 
as dis fight’s over I'll come and fix him up.” 

Generar R. ‘ But, Sir, I want you to con- 
sider yourself under arrest now.” 

Genera W. * Of course I do; and, Shineral 
Rosecrans, as soon as I gits off this fight, I'll be 
up and settle this thing.” 

Genera R. ‘“ But, Sir, I can’t let you go into 


| this fight. You are under arrest. I will aasign 
a commander to your brigade,” 

Genera W. ‘You send an officer to fight 

my boys? He can’t doit; they don’t know him. 

| Me they know; I teach them; I fight them 
and none of the boys would know how to fight 
or what to do only when I goes with them. My 
boys belong to me. Yes, me, General Willich, 
I command the brigade, and I must jight the 
| brigade.” 

By this time the red tape of General Rosecrans 
had failed, and General Willich was requested to 
return and ‘‘ fight his boys,” which he did to the 

| honor of himself and the cause. And that was 
| the end of it. 
| 

In the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage’s Old Wells 
Dug Out, a volume of sermons recently published 
by Harper and Brothers, he introduces the fol- 

| lowing anecdote : 

**T saw an account the other day of a little 
boy who was to be taken by a city missionary, 
| with some other boys, to the country to find 
|homes. He was well clad, and had a new hat 
| given him ; but while the missionary was getting 
| the other children ready to go, this boy went 
| into the corner and took the hat he had thrown 
| off and tore the lining out of it. ‘The missionary 

said, ‘ What are you doing with that hat? You 
| don’t want it. What are you tearing the lining 
|out of it for?? ‘Ah!’ said the boy, ‘that was 
| made out of mother’s dress. She loved me very 
| much before she died, and I have nothing to re- 
member her by but the lining.” And so the 
boy tore it out and put it in his bosom.” 

‘The preacher ‘‘ improves” the incident by ask- 
| ing, ‘‘ Would you not like to have one shred of 
/your mother’s religion to remember her by ?” 
etc., etc., etc. 


Apropos of the present time, when politicians 
j are about to mount stumps and warn us against 
| the iniquities of the other side, Mrs. Partington 
| has evolved from the depths of her inner con- 
| sciousness one of those remarkable aphorisms 
| that have so endeared her to the American peo- 
| ple. Speaking of a platform orator, she says: 
| ** Dear me, how fluidly he talks! Iam always 
| rejoiced when he mounts the nostril, for his elo- 
| quence warms every cartridge in my body.” 


| A coop story is told of Rev. Mr. B——, of 
| ———, in Massachusetts : 

An old lady in his church was told by some 
one who did not like his theological sentiments 


that he was an Arminian, She was greatly dis- 

tressed at the statement, and went at once to her 

| pastor to ascertain from himself if the charge 
was well founded. 

“* Mr. B——,” she said, ‘‘ I’ve heard that you 
| are an Arminian, and I’ve just come right to 
| yourself to know if it’s true.” 
| ** An Arminian, my good woman,” said Mr. 
|B : ‘why, I was born in Danvers !” 
| **There, there,” said the old lady, hastening 
back to her informant, ‘‘I knew it couldn’t be 
so, and it isn’t; for I went and asked himself, 
and he told me he was born in Danvers!” 

The old lady evidently thought the term Ar- 
minian had some relation to geography, and 
that her minister's birth in Danvers settled the 
question. 


| 
| 





